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SUPERPOWER AT ST. LOUIS 


m@gezi] URING the past 50 years the devel- 
opment of the milling industry has 
7. been tremendous and far-reaching. 

lL From small mills generally grinding only 

eeiet:| enough flour for neighborhood consump- 

n to an industry sending its products into every part 

the world is an achievement of which any industry 

ght well be proud. But not alone has the science 

millins gone forward. The development of trans- 
ation facilities, means of communication and the 

ver by which the industry is run have all kept pace 
it. 

Probably the most interesting of the latter and the 

p to see the most rapid development in later years, 

well cs containing the greatest possibilities of fur- 

r progress in the near future, is power, which, in 

article, means superelectric power. As super- 
er is developed and made more efficient, so will the 
wer problems of mills be lessened and this item of 

Bt rcduced. 

As it happens, the latest development of super- 

ver has taken place in St. Louis with the completion 

the first section of the Cahokia power plant of the 
hion Electric Light & Power Co. Located on the 
nois side of the Mississippi 
ver in the heart of the manu- 
turing districts of the cities on 
er side of the river, the tallest 

of the plant towers above 

r mills, steel mills and indus- 

es of every description, a mon- 

r serving everything in sight and 

beyond. 

ahokia takes its name from the 
pneer village of 1716 that was 

first seat of American govern- 

nt in Illinois, as it previously 

d been the seat of British and 

ench rule. Originally the incep- 

n of the name had come from a 

d of Indians, the Cahokias, the 

ild Goose people,” who once 

ched their tepees there. The 

of the modern Cahokia, really 
monument to the science and 
vancement of our present civ- 
ation, is only a short distance 
oss the Illinois alluvial plains 
bm another great pile, another 
hokia, a huge mound created by 
ancient people marking the pre- 
oric metropolis of a continent. 
seems as though Cahokia has 
n marked by an unseen hand as 
site for enduring monuments 
life on the American continent, 

t the modern Cahokia has been 
hilt to withstand the passing of 
any generations. 

The decision to locate the Ca- 
bkia power plant where it is was 
ot one of historic sentiment, but 

actual practicability. The two 

essities of a superpower plant, 
ater and coal, are at its front 
" back doors. The Mississippi 
River gives up 616,000,000 gallons 
f water every 24 hours, and the 
djacent Illinois bituminous coal 
elds provide the plant with the 
6 cars of coal it requires each 
fay. The company owns 200,000 
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acres of undeveloped coal land, and likewise a railroad 
to expedite its transportation problems. 

Cahokia is being built in four units, one of which 
is now completed and in operation, the second under 
course of construction, and the whole will be finished 
by 1928, The reason for building in this manner is 
not so much to place part of it in operation at the 
earliest possible moment, but rather to be able to 
secure full advantage of the rapid development now 
taking place in the world of electricity. By the time 
the final unit is completed it is quite possible that 
discoveries will have been made to enable more effi- 
cient operation of the last unit than the one now com- 
pleted. 

Bigness is relative, and it is only by comparison, 
or consideration of the results achieved, that the tre- 
mendous proportions of this plant, the forerunner of 
what in time will probably be the main source of power 
for flour mills and other industrial plants, can be 
grasped. 

As power plants go, Cahokia is big. 


Tier oO 


as 


In fact, there 


How the 400,000 h-p Turbine Room at the Cahokia Plant Will Be Arranged 


is none larger between the Mississippi and the 

Pacific. The one at Keokuk has been considered 

the electrical monster of the Mississippi valley, 
yet Cahokia will have four times the year-around ca- 
pacity of Keokuk. Muscle Shoals is being talked of 
as the superpower enterprise of the United States, 
yet Cahokia will have three times its annual power. 

The plant is literally located in the Mississippi 
River, and had the government given its consent it 
would have been built even farther out in the water. 
When construction was begun, the entire site was 
under four feet of water. The lower levels are 30 
feet below the surface of the river, and the whole 
structure is built water-tight to a point higher than 
any stage ever reached by the Mississippi at flood tide. 
The stacks of the plant tower 355 feet above the river 
bank, and are of such circumference that a railroad 
train could pass through the entire length. When 
completed the power room will be 800 feet long. 

Cahokia is big in every way. It will use a ton of 
coal every 30 seconds,—76 carloads a day,—or as much 
as needed to feed the locomotives of the 26 trunk line 
railroads on their runs from St. Louis. The 1,250,000 
tons of coal used annually in this plant would supply 
one fourth of the quantity re- 
quired in a city of a million popu- 
lation, and Cahokia will use every 
24 hours more than four times the 
amount of water used for all pur- 
poses in a city of like population. 
Completed, the plant will have cost 
approximately $35,000,000, and will 
represent an expenditure of $100,- 
000,000. 

The task of Cahokia, as is that 
of every power plant, is the con- 
version of the heat energy ab- 
sorbed by coal since the early ages 
of mankind, first to mechanical 
energy, then to electrical energy to 
be placed at the disposal of flour 
mills, bakeries and other industries 
for conversion back into mechan- 
ical energy. To that end every- 
thing that modern ingenuity has 
invented and made workable has 
been incorporated. Operating 
manpower has been so reduced 
that today four times as much 
power per employee is obtainable 
as in 1902. Only 36 men are re- 
quired to operate one entire sec- 
tion, and of this number 12 are 
repairmen, so the actual operating 
force is but 24, and these men do 
nothing but watch dials, for when 
any work is to be done in the 
plant all that is necessary is to 
turn an electrical switch, and the 
task is accomplished. Fifteen 
years ago a force of 226 men 
would have been required to 
achieve the amount of work now 
accomplished by 36. 

Probably one or the greatest 
achievements in power production 
exemplified by Cahokia is in the 
handling of coal and its conver- 
sion into heat energy. The use of 
76 cars a day presents a problem 
not only of reclaiming all possible 
heat units, but in the handling of 
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An Electric Car Dump in Action at the Cahokia Plant 


the coal itself. This task, however, has been solved 
by a dumper which, when a car loaded with as much 
as 70 tons has been securely fastened on it, overturns 
the car and empties every particle of coal into the 
bunker in 30 seconds. 

Then begins the process that makes Cahokia a 
superpower plant—the use of pulverized coal. Once 
in the bunker the coal is scooped up by a_ bucket 
conveyor and lifted to the top floor of the plant, past 
driers that take from it the moisture that would impede 
combustion and on to the pulverizers, gigantic grinders 
that pulverize it down to the fineness of the highest 
grade of flour, making it responsive to compressed air 
as a motive force to send it to the huge 70-ton bins 
located above the boilers, of which there are eight in 
each section of the plant. 

It emerges from these bins into the fire boxes, 
pouring out of pipes like fuel oil, instantly com- 
bustible and yielding almost its every unit of heat. 
The burning of coal in Cahokia, which contains the 
largest pulverized fuel installation in the world, is 
practically smokeless. There is no banking of fires, 
nor any steaming up, as the coal responds to the flame 
like gas in a carburetor. The great combustion cham- 
bers, as high as a three story building, become a seeth- 
ing mass of fire, yet so carefully is the heat conserved 
that the exteriors are not hot. No unburned fuel falls 
through grates, and the few ashes that accumulate are 
carried off by a stream of water. 

In pulverization, coal has reached its highest effi- 
ciency of combustion, and it is largely because of this 
that the day soon will be here when flour mills and 
other industrial plants will be operated by electricity 
brought from superpower plants. It is estimated that 
the pulverization of coal in Cahokia causes an annual 
saving of $300,000. While equipment for this process 
can be installed and used in smaller plants, yet power 
can be created much cheaper in a large one. 

However, coal is not the most important factor in 
generating power, for water is the prime requirement. 
For every pound of coal burned, Cahokia demands 640 
lbs of water. It is true that steam could be utilized 
for the generation of electricity without such a tre- 
mendous volume of water, but at a waste of about one 
third the steam’s energy. Every effort has been made 
at Cahokia to get steam cheaply, and by the installa- 
tion of a condenser, which is the equipment that uses 
such a great volume of water, it has been made to 
reach the highest efficiency now obtainable. The loss 
of steam in old engines was due to the practice of 
exhausting it against the air pressure, thus creating a 
back thrust, which robbed the steam vf about 30 per 


cent of its power. The condenser, a huge cylindrical 
drum, filled with 10,100 small pipes which, placed end 
to end, would extend 38 miles, and through which water 
courses, cooling them, eliminates these undesirable 
features. 

When a batch of steam has spent itself in the 
generator, it is thrust into the condenser against the 
cool pipes, and in an instant it shrinks to a mere 
jugful of water. In this process the condenser is 
transformed into a vacuum and the next batch of 
steam is exhausted, not against the resistant air pres- 
sure, but into a vacuum. The condenser has the effect 
of keeping the steam plunging ahead at maximum 
speed and power. Thus coal on one side at Cahokia, 
and water on the other, meet for work in the 800-foot 
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turbogenerator room, wherein eight monstrous gen 
erators, two of which are already at work, wil! he 
installed. 

These ponderous machines, costing $500,000 each 
and each capable of the labor of 40,000 horses, weigh 
425 tons, yet they are balanced to the nicety of a fine 


watch, else they would wreck themselves. They are 
perched on great pedestals of 70-foot concrete piles 
driven to bedrock for a base, then five feet of solid 
concrete, and then 40 feet of concrete and structural 
steel. These pedestals are detached from the rest of 


the building, so that the generators may toil innune 
from the slightest jar or vibration. 


A turbogenerator is divided into two parts. the 
steam end, where the miotive force is applied, aii the 
electrical end, where the electric power is created, 
The steam end embodies the common principle of a 
turbine engine—a shaft to which is affixed innumerable 
collars of little buckets to catch the steam and take 
from it a rotating motion. Coupled to this st: is 
the rotating element of the generator itself, a:1 to- 


gether they weigh 70 tons. The steam so assau!\; the 


little buckets as to set this 70-ton mass rotating «| the 


speed of 1,800 revolutions per minute. The i of 
the buckets of the largest collar travel at a ri‘e of 
more than 500 miles an hour, or 12,500 miles a d 

The rotating element of the generator is a |iuge 
magnet, not unlike the ordinary magnet except t it 
has been electrified with a relatively small am of 
current from an “exciter.” The stationary p: ‘ of 
the generator is a large number of copper ba: \s 
the magnetic field is rotated, these copper bars it it, 
and thus is created the electricity. This 70-ton 1): :ss is 
whirling at the rate of 1,800 revolutions per : inute 
within one one-thousandth of an inch of the sta! »nary 


copper bars, so it is easily seen how important < the 
necessity of having the rotating element tuned down 


to a nicety invisible to the eye, and the pedest.'s on 
which the generators stand immovable. 
Briefly, this is the story of the superpower ))lant 


of the Middle West. The energy thus created |- car- 
ried to its places of usage by cables, those ser\ the 


western side of the Mississippi being laid acro . the 
bottom of the river. Almost as rapid strides have 
been made in recent years in the transmission of clec- 
tric power as in its generation, and as soon this 
phase becomes entirely perfected then, indeed, \i!! be 
the day “of the superpower plant. Even today, half 
the power created by the mighty Keokuk plait is 
transmitted to St. Louis with a loss of only al) 15 


per cent of the original power. 
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The Cahokia Power Plant as It Will Look When Completed 
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WHAT ABOUT REPRISALS? 

N CONSIDERATION of the Mc- 
| Nary-Haugen bill, discussion has been 
almost wholly limited to domestic effects, 
to its value in correcting agricultural ills 
and the results of its operation upon 
ess in this country. Presumably, the 
f the bill is to be decided wholly 
this basis, without any considera- 
if its effects upon American trade 
with the outside world. 

ic MeNary-Haugen bill is primarily 
»osal to establish an “export cor- 
on” as a single selling unit to dis- 
pos: of this country’s surplus agricul- 
tur.’ »roducts in world markets. In ef- 
fect .:e corporation is to be a “dumping” 
age authorized to disregard normal 
col ns and to undersell other pro- 
duc in world markets, the losses so 
cre ol to be charged back either to 
\n ‘can consumers or producers, if not 
act’ 'y to the treasury itself. 

i’. proposal simply is that, so far as 
agr {tural products are concerned, the 


busi 
fate 
upon 
tion 


Ur States shall isolate itself from the 
com .creial life of the family of nations 
and -.t itself up as an independent unit, 


a duper, a commercial pirate employing 
the might of its billions of wealth to cre- 
ate \nrighteous competition with the pro- 
ducers of other countries. Unhampered 
by considerations of supply and demand 
which determine world price balances, 
backed with what amounts to an unlim- 


ited subsidy to offset losses, free to 


thrust its foree now here and now there, 
it proposes to assume the réle of an in- 
ternational buccaneer. 

How long is it to be imagined that 
friendly nations will suffer such treat- 


ment’ How long will Canada, Argentina 
and other countries whose national pros- 
perity depends largely upon agriculture 
welcome the receipt of American prod- 
ucts with one hand while paying toll to 
American commercial ruthlessness with 
the other? How patiently will the pro- 
ducers of England, France and Italy sub- 
mit to having the products of American 
fields dumped in their markets to the 
ruin of their own farmers? What nation 
is so weak that it will fail to make re- 
prisal, setting up tariff barriers, not only 
against the dumped commodities, but also 
against all other products coming from a 
nation so lost to the sense of commercial 
friendship? 

It is idle to assume that the United 
States is liked by other nations. Jeal- 
Ousy of her wealth and power and her 
comparative freedom from after-war ills 
is not to be denied. No one in a poor 
neighborhood has too great affection for 
the single rich man; no one greatly loves 
him whom he owes and cannot pay. 
America, the rich creditor, occupies a 
difficult place in the comity of nations. 
In our efforts to preserve political friend- 
ships and to act the part of a generous 
creditor, the least that can be done is to 
observe rules of fairness and decency in 
commercial competition. 

Ail of these are, however, to be cast 
aside under the proposals in the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Behind the infamous mask 
of aiding the farmer, and wholly for 
considerations of political expediency, it 
Proposes to enlist this country in a cam- 
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paign against the wheat growers of other 
surplus producing nations, and to make 
price war against the peasant farmers of 
Europe, every bushel of whose wheat will 
be sold in price competition with the sub- 
sidized “dumping” of the American sur- 
plus. Considered at its best, such a 
scheme is unfair; considered at its worst, 
it is an infamous violation of interna- 
tional commercial friendships. 

The enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, if such a thing be possible, would 
be the signal for a world outcry against 
America. Efforts to effect reprisal would 
follow as night the day. No commercial 
treaty would be strong enough to with- 
stand the strain created by an openly 
avowed policy of “dumping”; no interna- 
tional friendship would prevent embar- 
goes through prohibitive tariffs. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is more than a domes- 
tic question; it is a taunt and a challenge 
to the commerce of the world. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD’S VICTORY 
OT unnaturally, the millers have re- 
garded the recent action of the 

United States Shipping Board in voting 
to withdraw its certification to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a victory 
for them. Undoubtedly it may justly be 
so considered, but it is still more a tri- 
umph for the Shipping Board itself. 

The function of the Shipping Board is 
to make the enormous merchant marine 
created during and immediately after the 
war permanently worth while to the 
American people, In the face of tremen- 
dous difficulties, and suffering continu- 
ally from political pressure and the ab- 
surdities of an irritable and ill-balanced 
Congress, the Shipping Board has gone 
ahead as best it could, and has accom- 
plished quite extraordinary results. It 
has done this because it has realized that 
the only way in which the American flag 
ocean service could be permanently re- 
constructed was through creating cordial 
relations of friendship and confidence be- 
tween the Shipping Board lines and the 
shippers. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 gave 
the Shipping Board certain coercive pow- 
ers, which it unquestionably has a legal 
right to invoke whenever it sees fit to do 
so. In other words, it can virtually com- 
pel shippers to use American vessels for 
their export trade. To this measure of 
coercion there is one and only one funda- 
mental objection: if its operation would 
result in a permanent reduction of the 
total volume of America’s export trade, 
it would clearly in the long run defeat 
its own purpose. 

When, in February, the Shipping 
Board certified to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that its service was 
adequate for the handling of America’s 
export trade, with a few specified excep- 
tions, there was vigorous protest. The 
point at issue was simply a question of 
fact; the shippers, and particularly the 
flour millers, did not deny the right of 
the Shipping Board to invoke the aid of 
section 28 of the Jones act, but argued 
that, for various reasons, the service pro- 
vided by the American lines was not ac- 
tually adequate to handle the full volume 
of export traffic. 


Congressional action was sought for 
the purpose of at least compelling delay, 
but the Shipping Board has now very 
wisely rendered such action totally un- 
necessary. It has neither admitted nor 
denied the truth of the claims made on 
behalf of the shippers; it has simply said 
that the question of adequate service is 
still debatable, and that, until no fur- 
ther doubt remains, it will not make use 
of its unquestioned right to compel ship- 
ments by the lines under its control. 

The Shipping Board has proved its 
loyal friendship to the milling industry; 
it has voluntarily given up its right of 
compulsion because the millers claimed 
that the exercise of this right would in- 
jure their trade. In return, it is mani- 
festly the duty of every exporting miller 
and flour exporter to do everything in 
his power to assist the Shipping Board 
by using American vessels. After all, the 
certification, thus withdrawn, may be re- 
newed at any time; it should be the 
object of the millers to make such future 
certification unnecessary by giving the 
Shipping Board lines such a volume of 
export flour that no coercive action will 
ever be necessary. The victory of the 
Shipping Board lies in the proof of its 
good faith with the milling industry; the 
victory of the millers will come only 
when they have demonstrated to the Ship- 
ping Board that they fully deserve this 
confidence and friendship. 


WHY SPELL? 

oo Northwestern Miller is deeply in- 

debted to one of its good friends for 
the opportunity of reading a letter of 
which the following, with the name of 
the mill and the signature omitted, is an 
absolutely faithful transcript: 

Gentelem. 

I Am a bout to form a pardener 
ship with a high powerd. Feed Sales- 
man Who Works W. Va. 

Will be able to handle a car a day 
or posebelty more. What would you 
a low be low list price i am ritting 
some others Please advise by wire 
what you can do. 

YOURS. 


Now, this has many of the elements of 
an admirable letter. It is short; it states 
the proposition concisely and with some 
lucidity; it does not beat about the bush. 
And yet the mill thus addressed admits 
that it has not taken on the high powerd. 
Feed Salesman, and has failed to yield 
to the temptation of disposing of a car 
a day or posebelty more. 

Nothing could more clearly demon- 
strate the backwaters into which the mill- 
ing industry has drifted. A miller has 
thrust before him the chance, nay, the 
certainty, of a fine connection with a 
high powerd. Feed Salesman, based on 
what he is willing to a low be low list 
price, and he turns it down. Why? Be- 
cause of the spelling. The high powerd. 
One might well retort with the remark 
of the British recruit who, on being re- 
jected because of his bad teeth, insisted 
that he wanted to shoot the enemy, not 
to bite him. 

It is truly pitiable, this conservative 
insistence of the milling industry on such 
obsolete accomplishments as_ spelling. 
But since things are as they are, The 
Northwestern Miller can only express its 
grief that millers should take so narrow 
a view of their commercial opportunities, 
and advise such of its readers as feel 
themselves particularly high powerd. to 
consider the wisdom of hiring less high 
powerd. stenographers. 
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THE FLOUR CONTRACT 

Fo the past three or four years, one 

of the things which have tended to 
draw a sharp line between millers and 
flour buyers has been the dispute over 
the uniform flour sales contract. A con- 
tract, by its definition, is a “meeting of 
minds,” but it was distressingly evident 
that the minds of the millers and those 
of many of their chief customers did not 
meet at all when some of the standard 
sales contract clauses were involved. Ef- 
forts to straighten out the differences 
were unsuccessful because neither side 
would consent to compromise, both ap- 
parently forgetting that a contract is, in 
its very nature, essentially a compromise 
in order that the both 
parties thereto may be adequately pro- 
tected. 

The joint meeting of the contract com- 
mittees of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, held in Chicago on April 24, was 
a most important step in the right direc- 
tion. There was a most commendable 
absence of the “guard dies but never 
surrenders” spirit which had rendered 
previous conferences abortive; the rep- 
resentatives of both groups showed a 
clear realization of the fact that a lop- 
sided contract is of value to nobody, and 
that the interests of both the buyers and 
sellers of flour are so closely allied that 
it is entirely possible to safeguard both 
of them without injury to any one. 

In general, the Federation uniform 
sales contract, worked out on the basis 
of years of practical experience, is ad- 
mittedly satisfactory. Whether some of 
it can be eliminated, as the flour buyers’ 
committee has suggested, in the interests 
of brevity and clearness, is a matter for 
the lawyers to determine; certainly the 
present memoranda on the back of the 
contract form suggest that condensation, 
at least, would be beneficial. 

A few points, on the other hand, in- 
volve definite disagreement. Undoubted- 
ly the most important of these is the one 
which concerns the place at which the 
sale is deemed to be made: in other 
words, whether the terms shall be based 
on the delivery point or on loading at 
the mill. This involves the whole com- 
plex question of responsibility during 
transit, and it is here that most of the 
trouble in the past has developed. 

It is for the joint committee to deter- 
mine what is, in fact, the general prac- 
tice, and to shape the contract in ac- 
cordance therewith. If most flour sales 
are actually being made on the f.0.b. mill 
basis, it is manifestly up to the buyers 
to concede the point, much as they would 
undoubtedly like to alter the custom. 
Millions of barrels of flour are being 
sold every year; what are the actual cus- 
tomary terms? The question is one, not 
of preference, but of fact; the function 
of a sales contract is not to alter estab- 
lished trade custom, but to codify it in 
workable form. 

The Millers’ National Federation can- 
not inaugurate its new career more aus- 
piciously than by getting this matter of 
the flour contract definitely settled. Ev- 
erything now points to a mutually satis- 
factory solution; all that remains is for 
the representatives of both the millers 
and the flour buyers to make up their 
minds that the joint contract shall ex- 
press, not what either side would like for 
itself, but what both sides agree on as the 
established manner in which the greater 
part of the current flour business is actu- 
ally being done. 


interests of 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 14.) 

Bautimore, Mv.—F lour is firm but neg- 
lected. Feed is unchanged and lifeless. 

Purmavetpu1a, Pa—Flour is quiet, 
but limits are generally well maintained. 
Millfeed is dull and weak to sell. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The flour market 
is dull. Inquiries are prevalent for 
spring second clear, and there have been 
a few sales. 

Winnirec, Man.—Domestic flour busi- 
ness in western Canada is showing some 
improvement. Export demand is fairly 
good. There has been no further change 
in prices. 

PrrrssurcH, Pa—The flour market 
opened the week dull and listless, with 
little demand. Shipping directions are 


reported considerably improved. Mill- 
feed is inactive and dull. 
Nasnviniz, Tenn.—The flour trade 


had a better tone at the opening of the 
week, current sales showing some im- 
provement. Prices had a steady tone. 
Millfeed demand was fair. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, but the market is very 
dull. Sales are limited and in small lots 
only. The feed market is practically un- 
changed. Demand is very quiet. 

Cotumsus, Onto. — While inquiries 
from the trade have been more numer- 
ous than for some time, no sales have 
been reported so far this week. Prices 
are holding firm. Feed is quiet. 

Boston, Mass.—Demand for all grades 
of flour shows no improvement. Prices 
are openly unchanged, but there is con- 
siderable pressure to sell by spring and 
hard winter wheat millers. Millfeed is 
dull, with bran and middlings about $2 
ton lower. 

Toronto, Onr.—Canadian springs for 
Glasgow are 3d higher, 34s, June-July. 
Other export prices are unchanged from 
last Saturday. Business is dull. Bran 
and shorts for export to the United 
States are unchanged at $15 ton, f.o.b., 
Fort William. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Flour sales, while 
only covering bare necessities, show a 
slight increase. Spring patent is un- 
changed, but firm on sharply higher cash 
premiums. Winters are nominally un- 
changed. Rye flour business is moderate 
at former limits. Millfeed is dull, but 
the decline seems checked. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour demand is gen- 
erally dull, but some orders are coming 
in from the South for short patents. 
Shipping directions on old bookings are 
fair. There is practically no export busi- 
ness to European countries, and trade 
in Latin American markets is of small 
volume. Millfeed is dull and weak. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour business and 
shipping instructions continue on about 
the same level as recently in the South- 
west.’ Quotations are unchanged. Con- 
siderably broader demand has developed 
for the limited supply of bran available, 
making prices firm at last week’s close. 
Buying is mostly by southern mixers 
and jobbers, whose anxiety concerning 
delivery indicates lack of supplies. De- 
mand for shorts in negligible. 


BRITAIN LARGE FACTOR IN 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS 
FROM AUSTRALIAN PORTS 


MEtBourNE, Victoria, April 8.—Ship- 
ments of wheat to the United Kingdom 
for orders are now figuring prominently 
in the export totals of the various states 
of the commonwealth, and will continue 
to do so for the next two or three 
months. A big volume of tonn has 
been fixed for loading during the cur- 
rent month. 

Latterly, Europe has accounted for 
the bulk of Australia’s wheat and flour 
shipments. Outside of that quarter the 
crop failure in New Zealand has meant 
a heavy call on Australia for wheat, and 
it is computed that approximately 50,- 
000 tons have already n sold, prin- 
cipally by South Australia and Victoria, 
for shipment to the dominion. Since the 
beginning of the shipping season, Dec. 1, 
the quantities of wheat and flour in 
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bushels and short tons, respectively, dis- 
patched oversea, compared with the fig- 
ures for the corresponding terms of the 
preceding seasons, have been as follows: 








WHEAT 
From— 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus. .. 12,200,414 9,003,323 12,358,153 
Victoria ..... 12,817,917 6,077,654 6,949,517 
N. 8S. Wales.. 6,605,919 «...... 1,449,564 
West. Aus.... 5,576,190 4,517,650 6,482,507 
Queensland .. BBO,466 =—«s ccccse = sc voces 
Totals ..... 37,430,884 19,598,627 27,239,741 

FLOUR 
From— 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Australia ..... 14,891 21,273 15,358 
wi... Serre 34,055 45,047 50,709 
New South Wales.... 24,043 20,538 388,642 
Western Australia .. 16,160 14,132 21,184 
© OGD cc evenscesce 89,149 100,990 125,893 


The movement of wheat from Victoria 
during March was substantially below 
that of February, the quantities having 
been 1,136,530 and 1,840,485 ctls, respec- 
tively. Japan again appeared as a large 
buyer, and Chinese purchases also were 
prominent. Destinations of wheat and 
flour for the first three months of the 
year were as follows: 


r——Centals——_, 

To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ........ 1,743,445 301,552 
TOPOS cc ccceccevescecsce SONS 8s acess 
PD eawbevcngiakecesnes 20,012 222,253 
SE MO Saviveyeenes 118,186 121,817 
SOMO co scececcsscccscecs 2,402,006 = ccees . 
Javea OME BUMAtrA 2.0222 cesses 139,017 
GE oe ceedeseecqiccesnéce . gasaun 177,815 
SD Wecnarycbengsenents 384,428 136,560 
..  PeTVrrirrrrirt tT. 4,306,064 1,099,014 


For the initial quarter of 1923 the 
shipments of wheat oversea from Vic- 
toria aggregated 3,937,430 bus, com- 
pared with 7,176,774 for the correspond- 
ing term of the current year. The mill- 
ing industry of the state had a busy 
time last month, when 495,526 ctls of 
flour were shipped oversea. Of that 
quantity 170,282 ctls were destined for 
the United Kingdom, 98,424 for Egypt, 
48,126 for South Africa and 46,101 for 
Java and Sumatra. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





AUTHORITY TO DEPART FROM 
LONG-SHORT HAUL GRANTED 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Authority to de- 
part from the long and short haul law 
in establishing rates on wheat, corn, rye, 
oats and barley from Gilmore, Papillon, 
Millard, Seymour, Elkhorn, Waterloo, 
Valley, Yutan, Mead, Mercer and Fre- 
mont, Neb., to Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Atchison and Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has been granted the 
Union Pacific Railroad in an order is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The rates are to be the same 
as those contemporaneously in effect on 
like traffic from and to the same points 
in connection with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and the Missouri Pacific. 
The tariff to be filed will be subject to 
complaint, investigation and correction. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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ReRRR ARR PARDAAR RATES 


The following table shows the flour 
at milling centers for the past two , 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Minneapolis 





May 10 May 3 











May 5 
1923 


«-. 202,705 198,555 232,985 





Be. WE ccccses 9,507 10,445 11,84% 
Duluth-Superior 8,090 19,445 17,52 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 2,500 5,400 
, TTP 224,302 230,945 267,75% 
Outside mills*. .171,874 223,586 148,736 
Ag’gate sprg.396,176 454,531 416,494 
St. Louis ...... 28,800 23,000 33,600 
St. Louist ..... 41,200 38,000 39,40 
Buffalo ........ 138,196 131,097 82,625 
Rochester ..... 5,200 4,900 6,500 
Chica@e ....0+. 37,000 36,000 20,00: 
Kansas City.... 75,771 86,142 101,740 
Kansas Cityt...253,163 267,239 287,995 
GORBRR. .ccccces 19,406 13,810 12,44 
St. Joseph ..... 22,808 37,485 ..... 
aa 15,258 15,376 24,770 
Wichita ....... 30,984 31,459 .... 
Toledo 28,300 30,900 24,10: 
Toledof ....... 76,081 73,693 71,358: 
Indianapolis ... 5,487 7,302 9,31 
Nashville** .... 92,537 91,466 102,57: 
Portland, Oreg. 25,073 30,752 ..... 
Seattle ......0.% ,810 23,097 28,24¢ 
Tacoma ....... 27,204 20,012 17,595 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVIT’ 


The following table shows the per: 
of activity of mills at various point: 
figures represent the relation of actua 
ly output of flour, as reported to Th: 


western Miller, 


to possible output « 


time schedule, operating six days pe: 
May 5 
1923 


Minneapolis . 
St. Paul 


Duluth-Superior 


Milwaukee 


Outside mills* .... 


Average spring.. 


St. Louis 
St. 


Rochester rom 
Chicago 


Kansas City ... 


Kansas Cityt 
Omaha 
St. Joseph 
Salina 


A 
Indianapolis . 
Nashville** .. 





Portland, Oregon.. 


Seattle 
Tacoma 


Totals 


52 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
tFlour made by mills outside of St 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of sout! 
mills outside of Kansas City, but in« 
mills at Wichita, 


Joseph. 


Salina, 


41 
50 
47 
34 
37 


mi 


Omaha 


{Flour made by central states m 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 





OCEAN RATES 


m 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlanti: 
all subject to confirmation, as quote: 
day, May 13, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
on From— 
Phila 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
more phia 


To— 
Aberdeen .... 
Amsterdam .. 
Antwerp ..... 
Belfast ...... 
Christiania ... 
Stavanger ... 
Copenhagen... 
Cork 
ae 
Dundee 
Glasgow 
Stockholm ... 
Gothenburg .. 
Malmé 
Hamburg .... 
Bordeaux .... 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Helsingfors... 
Genoa, Naples 


Liverpool .... 
London 
Londonderry. . 
Manchester .. 
Newcastle 

Rotterdam 

Gibraltar .... 


York 
23.00 


ton 
32.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
27.00 
27.00 
26.00 
32.00 
22.00 
22.00 
30.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 


32.00 


.00 


21.00 


2.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 


.00 
00 
00 


.00 
.00 
00 


2.00 


00 
.00 
00 
00 
50 
50 


00 


.00 
00 


00 


20.00 





00 
00 


00 


The grain storage capacity of 
sossik, Russia, is estimated at | 
tons, says Consul R. B. Hazen, 0! 


stantza, in a report to the Depar' 


of Commerce. Nicolaiev has a ‘' 
capacity of 125,000 tons, and | 
100,000. As much as 1,500 metri 
have been loaded at Odessa in on: 
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FEDERATION EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE WILL MEET 


Cuicaco, Inu.—T. S. Blish, chairman 
board of directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has called a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Fed- 
eration to be held in the office of the sec- 
retary at Chicago on the morning of 
May 19. The committee will discuss new 
bylaws and other matters pertaining to 
the reorganization of the Federation. 

The executive committee comprises 
James F. Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles L. Roos, Hunter 
Milling Co. Wellington, Kansas; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc. Kansas City; C. B. Jenkins, Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; Samuel 
Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Aus 
, Mr. Blish is chairman of the board of 
directors and also chairman of the execu- 


tive committee, S. O. Werner. 


RETAILERS MAKE FIGHT 
ON LABELING MEASURES 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Retailers of the 
country are making a hard fight on the 
dozen or more labeling bills pending in 
Conyress which provide the most rigid 
requirements for the labeling of every- 
thing, from canned food to dry goods. 

The dealers are especially resentful 
of the Rogers bill, which is called the 
“honest merchandise act,” on the ground 
that it is a reflection on the integrity of 
the entire retail trade, the name indicat- 
ing that only by legislation can the busi- 
ness man be made honest in his dealings 
with customers. 





Cuartes C. Hart. 





AUSTRALIA'S EFFORT TO 
KEEP OUT IMPORTED CORN 


Me:wourne, Vicrorta, April 8.—The 
corn growers of Australia are extreme- 
ly anxious. It is expected that the crop 
which will be harvested during the next 
few months will exceed the requirements 
of the commonwealth by at least 1,000,- 
000 bus. It is claimed that it would be 
disastrous if South African corn were 
permitted to be imported into the coun- 
try and marketed in competition with 
the local article, the production costs of 
which are much higher than those of the 
South African corn. Steps have been 


taken to secure adequate protection 
against such a contingency, and negotia- 
tions are now proceeding with South 
Africa in regard to proposals for alter- 
ing the reciprocal tariff. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





FEEDSTUFF AGENCIES SUED 
BY STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Prosecution of nine 
agents selling live stock feed which was 
not registered or properly labeled was 
ordered recently in western Pennsylvania 
by James W. Kellogg, chief chemist of 
the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture. 

Representatives of the department col- 
lected samples of 141 brands of feeding- 
stuffs in that section of the state. They 
found on sale 60 brands that had not 
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record. 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production for the week of May 4-10 showed a general decrease, 
the one outstanding exception being Buffalo, where the output was reported 
as 83 per cent of capacity, a three point gain over the week before. 
spring wheat mills fell off five points, to 39 per cent, the Kansas-Nebraska- 
Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills dropped four points, to 51 per cent, 
and the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana saft winter wheat mills, reporting an output 
52 per cent of capacity, lost seven points from the previous week. The 
mills of the St. Louis district, on the other hand, showed a gain, from 40 
per cent to 46, and the same is true of the southeastern mills, which re- 
ported a three point gain, to 49 per cent. 
kept their output about steady, at 43 per cent of capacity. 


Flour prices have shown little change, spring patents averaging perhaps 
5c per bbl higher than a week ago, and hard and soft winters 5c lower, 
with demand for all types slow. The collapse of feed prices has continued 
unchecked, wheat bran being about $4 per ton lower than it was the first 
of May, and $11 below its price on May 1, 1923. With prices for patents 
and straights anywhere from 50c to $1.20 per bbl below last year’s level 
at this time, while wheat is only 9@12c per bu lower, it is evident that 
milling at the moment is not a particularly profitable enterprise. 


The week’s outstanding news was the vote of the United States Ship- 
ping Board rescinding its certification to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it was now prepared to have section 28 of the merchant marine 
This ends a danger which, for a time, seemed likely 
to work irreparable harm to the flour export trade, owing, above all, to the 
exception made in the case of wheat shipments to Europe. There seems to 
be increasing ground for hope that the McNary-Haugen bill may fail, this 
being the one possible bright spot in the otherwise murky congressional 


The 


The north Pacific Coast mills 


. 








been registered for this year. Many of 
them did not have guaranties attached 
to the sacks or bins, as required by law, 
which leaves the purchaser—chiefly the 
farmer—without protection. When they 
were notified, 51 of the manufacturers 
promptly registered their products, pay- 
ing $724 in registration fees to the de- 
partment. 

Seven brands, suspected of adultera- 
tion with weed seeds, have been found on 
sale in Westmoreland County. Samples 
have been collected for examination, and 
if fraud is found the selling agencies will 


be prosecuted. 
C. C. Larus. 





FIRE DESTROYS MOBILE 
MILL; LOSS IS $400,000 


Mositz, Ata.—Fire of unknown origin 
completely destroyed the mill plant and 
other buildings of the Ziliak & Schafer 
Milling Co., feed and grain dealer, on 
Friday night, May 9. The site is outside 
the city, beyond the range of local fire 
plugs and lines. The loss is estimated 
at $400,000, partly covered by insurance. 
John A. Lamey, local agent and general 
manager, announced that the plant 
would be rebuilt on the same site as 
early as practicable. The Ziliak & 
Schafer Milling Co. has headquarters 
at Haubstadt and Evansville, Ind., and 
has been in business in Mobile since 1907, 

J. O. Forsyrn. 





EASTERN CANADIAN COAL SUPPLY 


Toronto, Ont.—The people of eastern 
Canada are thoroughly aroused to the 
dangers underlying their present de- 


pendence upon Pennsylvania and other 
American sources of supply for coal. 
This is one of the problems that Canada 
must settle if she is to get the Canadian 
dollar back to par in New York and off- 
set to some extent the effect of Ameri- 
can tariff on her exports to the United 
States. It is impossible for this coun- 
try to go on buying as she has done un- 
less there is to be some selling as well. 
As a consequence, a special study is 
now being made of the coal situation, 
and in view of the fact that Atlantic 
and Pacific provinces of Canada have in- 
exhaustible supplies of the kind of coal 
needed it is probable that Ontario and 
Quebec will find a way of getting this 
delivered in quantity at prices to com- 
pete with Pennsylvania. 
A. H. Batrey. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to April 26, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 

Flour production, bbls— 


ApFil 230-36 ..cccccece 2,130 2,050 1,821 
July 1-April 26....... 109,500 111,087 106,200 
Flour, July 1-April 26, 

bbis— 
} Pr errerie rr 15,100 12,912 13,654 
UMPCS .ncccesvccess 170 550 500 
Wheat, July 1-April 26, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .593,000 675,000 710,000 
TEEPOTtse co cccccscccces 69,200 135,400 184,773 
Imports ....-.-eeeeee 25,000 16,700 11,550 
Ground by mills ..... 506,500 502,600 478,900 
Wheat stocks, April 

26, bus— 
At terminals ........ 55,894 47,057 35,541 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 50,806 54,815 56,575 


697 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET, 
WITH MILL PRICES FIRM 


Lonpon, Eno., May 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet, with 
mill prices firm. Canadian top patents 
are offered at 35s 9d@36s 9d ($5.47@ 
5.62 per bbl), export patents 338s 9d 
($5.16 per bbl), c.i.f. Resellers are tak- 
ing 6d less. Australian afloat is offered 
at 32s 6d@33s ($4.97@5.05 per bbl), 
spot 35s ($5.35 per bbl). Home milled 
straight run is selling equal to 32s@32s 
6d ($4.89@4.97 per bbl), c.i.f. 

The Holland market shows improved 
tone, but imported flour is too high to 
attract buyers. Kansas patents are of- 
fered at $6.10 per 100 kilos, straights at 
$5.55; Canadian patents at $6@6.25, 
straights $5.50@5.75. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





AMERICAN BAKERS’ BOARD 
TO CONFER IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association will meet 
tomorrow at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. Among the matters to 
be discussed are reports of committees 
and plans for the coming annual conven- 
tion to be held at Atlantic City. 


S. O. WeRNeER. 





KELSAY-BURNS OFFICIALS 
SUE FOR AN ACCOUNTING 


Evansvitte, Inp., May 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—A sensational suit was filed 
here this morning in the tangled affairs 
of the Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., when 
Herman F. Wright, general manager, 
and John W. Burns, sales manager, 
asked for an accounting of the firm’s 
business and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. The suit is based upon the in- 
surance adjustment of the mill, which 
burned Feb. 23. The mill was insured 
for $462,000 and the adjusters allowed 
$327,591.21. Of this amount $100,000 
have been paid the company, and other 
stockholders refuse to pay to Wright 
and Burns their share of the proceeds 
collected. 

W. W. Ross. 





ISSUES SUMMARY OF PUBLISHED 
INFORMATION ON BUNT OF WHEAT 


A summary of the published informa- 
tion on bunt, or stinking smut, of wheat 
has been prepared and published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the convenience of plant pathol- 
ogists, agronomists and other investiga- 
tors interested in the further study of 
the disease. Most of the information in 
Bulletin 1210 has been drawn from Ger- 
man and other foreign publications, and 
has not been readily available heretofore. 
The bulletin contains a history of the 
development of our knowledge of the 
disease, and covers the writings of the 
earliest investigators. Bunt of wheat is 
referred to by Theophrastus and other 
early Greek and Roman writers. 





Cattle raising has always been an im- 
portant industry in Andalusia. Alfalfa 
has been grown in this region of Spain 
since ancient times, and is still consid- 
ered as the leading forage. 
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Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 13. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Rpring SoGe Me odve ness daw n66e06eeseee oe $6.00@ 6.50 $6.70@ 7.30 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.40 $6.75@ 7.15 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.90@ 7.35 $7.65@ 7.90 $6.80@ 7.10 $6.90@ 7.40 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.20 6.45@ 6.75 evr, it 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.60 6.60@ 6.85 6.65@ 7.75 6.50@ 6.80 <eeee eae 
Spring first clear ......... 4.40@ 4.90 4.70@ 5.00 osce@es 4.40@ 4.80 5.00@ 5.75 eveseeee 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 ccoe Bocce - ee 
Hard winter short patent 5.40@ 5.90 ote. 5.80@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.65 6.20@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.40 
SEES WIRES BEE Winks 9 064000000s060006 4.80@ 5.25 oeMee 5.20@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.20 5.75@ 6.25 5.70@ 5.95 6.10@ 6.40 cco@Posee 6.15@ 6.45 Pree 
Hard winter GiSt GIOGE occ cccccscccccececese 4.20@ 4.70 res 3.70@ 4.05 3.90@ 4.25 4.85@ 5.15 eee cee aus ce ee a ese : ee 
Soft winter short DOSER. ccccccccccccccccece 5.25@ 5.60 eeMecces «Oe 5.25@ 5.70 5.50@ 6.00 5.35@ 5.60 aves esee 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.10 6.90@ 7.25 
Soft winter GERD cc cercccccccccceccesescs 4.75@ 5.00 Sere coc. 4.55@ 4.75 4.90@ 5.25 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.85 5.25@ 5.60 
Soft winter first clear.......cccccccccccccce 4.30@ 4.60 coWPccee ove@ee 4.00@ 4.30 3.90@ 4.25 ecco @ecee <e9 owe 5.00@ 5.50 Pe 4.00@ 4.50 
Rye Newel, MM cece sich ics ced. 60s eeevrs 3.75@ 3.80 3.70@ 3.80 + Oe oe @ue 4.00@ 4.40 4.05@ 4.30 4.35@ 4.55 — oe sv eWce . + 
RHO GOO We Gi fon boo peddsccs0ndes 3.30@ 3.60 3.20@ 3.30 — e s Ouse ecce@cees 3.60@ 3.85 oo@ ccce oe @ee oo @ee .-@. 

FEED— 

Roving ME tiie, sve tiiucteee ck0kvee cece’ 20.00 @ 21.00 17.00@18.50 Tr: ee oo os Bas oo@.. 26.00 @28.00 30.00 @ 31.00 25.50 @ 25.75 24.75 @ 25.75 1060 sae 
Ald WHE MN pac Viv seins cdeesessceces 20.50 @ 21.50 oc ostes coe 18.00 @18.50 21.50@22.00 coe Se, ee cece@® ccce err. rrr ecce@eoeee eer Serr 
GOR WHET Chis do dibvasavicwsssvsssse 20.50 @ 21.50 ocedeass coco @ocee 21.00@21.50 I 30.00@ 31.00 31.00 @ 31.50 ovectbeese ee Pe 26.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 20.50 @21.00 19.00@ 20.50 18.00@18.50 206 Eades ota 26.00 @27.00 29.00 @ 29.50 27.560@28.00 25.00@26.00 29.00 @31.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 24.50@27.00 24.00@26.50 19.00@20.00 23.00@23.50 <n 32.00@33.00 34.00@34.50  33.50@34.00 29.00@30.00 ....@.... 
Bed GOR « sssseah cna databsutiavcdectsscsece 30.00 @34.00 30.00 @ 34.50 ree, Pree ere, err ca@Peccs 37.00 @38.00 38.00@ 39.00 34.00@35.00 oece@ coos 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
GORD sv sisssess $5.90@6.30 (49's) $4.25@4.75 (49's) $4.55@5.10 (49's) a $6.80@ 7.30 $6.40@6.50 
San Francisco... .... @7.10 .60@5.70 coos Doe 6.70 @6.90 7.60@ 8.20 7.00@7.66 


“Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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MILLERS WIN FIGHT AGAINST 
SEC. 28 PREFERENTIAL RULE 





Shipping Board Withdraws Certification to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Declaring American Merchant Ma- 
rine Service Adequate for Over-Sea Trade 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Shipping 
Board has faced about completely and 
cast overside the preferential rail rate 
provisions of the merchant marine act. 
By a vote of four to three the board on 
May 8 withdrew its certification to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
which section 28 of the act had been or- 
dered into effect June 20. 

Previous to the withdrawal of its cer- 
tification the board by the same align- 
ment voted down a resolution offered 
by Commissioner Thompson to modify 
the enforcement of section 28 by except- 
ing grain products, automobiles and 
meat products from its effect but pro- 
viding for its application to other com- 
modities. 

Between two meetings of the board 
during which these actions were taken a 
committee of board members conferred 
with the liaison committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an effort 
to have that agency fix a date for the 
future enforcement of the preferential 
rail rate provisions of the law, but the 
commerce commissioners refused to ef- 
fect the postponement on the ground 
that they were governed entirely by the 
certifications of the board. 

The sessions of the board were under- 
stood to have developed hot debates on 
the two resolutions considered. Those 
voting for the withdrawal of the cer- 
tification were Chairman O’Connor, Vice 
Chairman Plummer and commissioners 
Sissner and Hill. The vote on the 
Thompson modification resulted in the 
same division. 

Explaining its action in withdrawing 
the certification of adequate shipping 
for the enforcement of the section, the 
board indicated an intention to revive 
the preferential rail rate question again 
early in 1925. However, Commissioner 
Thompson, who has been pushing the 
fight for the enforcement of section 28, 
suggested that the board’s action may 
forever prevent the establishment of 
American flag preference. 

Withdrawal of the certification is no- 
tice to shippers and railroads to termi- 
nate any contracts they may have with 
foreign steamship lines, Chairman O’Con- 
nor, of the Shipping Board, said in an 
interview. He declared that many of 
the opponents of the operation of the 
preferential rail rate features of the act 
had contended that its immediate appli- 
cation woula interfere with contractual 
relations existing with foreign lines. 

Mr. O'Connor indicated that it would 
be six months before the board again 
considered the question of applying sec- 
tion 28, but appeared of the opinion that 
any protests at a later date, based on 
interference with contracts with foreign 
shipping interests, would be given little 
attention because of the opportunity now 
held out for a readjustment of shipping 
arrangements. He maintained that op- 
ponents to the immediate enforcement 
of section 28 had expressed their desire 
to ship in American bottoms as soon as 
they could put themselves in a position 
to do so, and asserted that the board 
intended to see that pledges of co-opera- 
tion in the upbuilding of the merchant 
marine were kept. 

With section 28 out of the way for 
the time being, the chairman stated that 
the board would devote its attention to 
increasing the efficiency of the govern- 
ment merchant fleet through consolida- 
tions and the elimination of overlappin 
of services and operators. He declared, 
however, that there would be no reduc- 
tion in the actual tonnage now in op- 
eration unless it could be clearly shown 
that there was no need for the vessels 
suggested for withdrawal. 

But the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
it is understood, contemplates rather sub- 
stantial reductions in the tonnage now in 
operation, since there is no longer any 
need for considering the active fleet, in 
the light of the requirements of section 


28. President Palmer, it is said, will 

shortly make recommendations to the 

board for the withdrawal of some vessels. 
Cuaries C. Hart. 


DEATH OF F. D. COBURN 


Former Secretary of Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture Widely 
Known to Millers 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Foster Dwight 
Coburn, 79 years old, one of the foremost 
agricultural authorities in Kansas for 
many years, former secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, and known to mill- 
ers everywhere because of his work in 
developing wheat growing in Kansas, died 
at his home in Topeka, May 11. 

More than a year ago the serious ill- 
ness, which then threatened to end his 
life, impaired Mr. Coburn’s vitality. <A 
recurrence of the trouble necessitated an 
operation this spring, and the pioneer 
Kansan never rallied. 

Mr. Coburn was a native of Wiscon- 
sin, and a veteran of an Illinois regiment 
in the Civil War, but he had been a resi- 
dent of Kansas for almost 60 years. For 
20 years he served as secretary of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, re- 
fusing to resign from that position to 
run for United States senator. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the state and of agri- 
culture in general combined with an un- 
usual journalistic talent to give his writ- 
ings a national circulation. While he was 
in office, the value of Kansas crops in- 
creased more than 116 per cent, while 
live stock became worth 237 per cent 
more. The population of the state, which 
was on the decrease when he assumed 
office, grew steadily as the wisdom of Mr. 
Coburn’s pamphlets was put into prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Coburn was one of the most in- 
sistent advocates of the development of 
the wheat and milling industries of Kan- 
sas, and was almost solely responsible for 
the farmers of the state excluding all 
varieties of wheat except those of known 
milling value. He always worked in 
close co-operation with millers, and up to 
the time of his death kept in touch with 
the pioneers Of the industry in the South- 
west. Each Christmas they would re- 
ceive a greeting card with a bit of Mr. 
Coburn’s original philosophy, usually ex- 
pressed in verse, and always extolling 
the virtues of his adopted state. 

Harvey E. Yanrts, 


BUFFALO CHAMBER WILL 
FIGHT RAILROAD’S PLAN 


Burrato, N. Y.—Application for a 
suspension of the tariffs under which a 
practice of many years will be abolished 
will be made within a few days to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. The 
tariffs, which are to go into effect June 
1, will abolish the allowance which has 
heretofore been made to warehouses for 
loading and unloading rail freight. They 
also will put an end to free service 
which railroads have been giving ship- 
pers and receivers of freight at station 
team tracks, and will impose a charge of 
50c ton when this service is requested. 

The allowances to warehouses are as 
old as the warehouses themselves. They 
were made voluntarily by the railroads 
when the first large commercial ware- 
houses were built here. Some of the 
contracts do not expire until 1928. 

In spite of this the railroads, after 
mcg | strong protests against their 
plan, have determined to put it into 
effect regardless of the objections, and 
have set a date close at hand for such 
action. 

Mills using Buffalo as a distributing 
center will be subjected to a tremendous 
handicap and a heavy overhead charge 











if these tariffs are permitted. One 
miller’s representative here said he 
doubted if he could continue business 
and carry the burden which the railroads 
will impose. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 


RETAIL BAKERS OPPOSE 
SALE OF FLOUR BELOW 
COST TO CHAIN SHOPS 


Louisvitie, Ky.—Election of officers 
and tentative choice of Milwaukee as the 
1925 convention city were features of 
the closing business session of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, on 
May 7. A banquet and dance were held 
in the evening at the Brown Hotel. 

Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, was 
elected president ta succeed Eugene 
Lipp, Chicago, who has held this office 
for many years. Michael Hoffman, St. 
Louis, was made first vice president, 
MarshaM O. Densby, Chicago, second 
vice president, William Francis Ireland, 
Los Angeles, third vice president. 
George Geissler, Joliet, was re-elected 
treasurer, and John M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

Members of the executive board com- 
prise Charles J. Kremer and Frank 
Kullmann, Milwaukee, Plato Piregel, St. 
Louis, L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis, C. 
F. Pfeffer, Louisville. 

Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against advertising and sale of bread 
below actual cost for ulterior purposes, 
and against the sale of flour by millers 
to certain syndicate bakeries below the 
actual cost of production. The latter 
read: 

“We, the national association of retail 
bakers, in convention assembled, being 
reliably informed that certain syndicate 
bakeries are usually being sold flour by 
mills below .actual cost of production 
of such flour, and knowing that consum- 
ers of flour and millfeeds sold at a 
profit are compelled to pay the losses 
sustained by the mills in such transac- 
tions and are charged more than an av- 
erage fair price for flour, hereby earnest- 
ly protest against such practices as un- 
fair and discriminatory, and request our 
executive board to co-operate with any 
official or other agency or group td the 
end that such discrimination be elimi- 
nated wherever it may exist, so that the 
individual efforts and enterprise of our 
members may not be hampered, and they 
be enabled to serve the people in open 
and fair competition.” 








A. S. Purves. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


-———— Acres, -—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
3006"... Giese <4ick cede See ons e463 
1923... 39,522 18,786 68,308 6572 214 786 
1922... 42,358 19,959 62,317 6587 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,5641 685 6 8 
1918... 31,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,8329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*May 1 estimate. 


Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Percentage of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 
Year Per cen Year Per cent 
Pee _z.. aero 10.7 
1068... ; ’ 
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A device to eliminate undesirable 
noises, by making sound waves interfere 
with each other, has been invented by 
Dr. G. W. Stewart, of the University 
of Iowa. 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP 
GOVERNMENT REPORT 
SHOWS GAIN IN APRIL 


The Department of Agriculture’s estj- 
mate of the 1924 winter wheat crop, 
based on condition May 1, is 553,013,009 
bus, an increase of 4,000,000 bus over 
the April 1 figure, but 19,327,000 bus 
less than the revised estimate for 1923. 
This indicates the smallest winter wheat 
crop since 1917. 

The acreage sown to winter whet js 
now estimated at 39,933,000 acres, with a 
winter abandonment of 2,624,000, or 6.6 
per cent, leaving 36,898,000 acres {» he 


harvested. The percentage abandoned 
is much less than in either 1923 or !929. 
The condition of the winter wheat 


crop, May 1, was estimated at 84.8, com- 
pared with 83.0 on April 1, and 80)! on 
May 1, 1923. In the leading winter 
wheat states the condition is rat! as 
follows: Kansas, 88; Nebraska, 89; ()i:la- 
homa, 91; Texas, 90; Missouri, 79; ‘wa, 
91; Ohio, 76; Indiana, 78; Illinois. 70; 
Pennsylvania, 85; Michigan, 89; —Jon- 
tana, 90; Colorado, 94; Idaho, 91; \\ ash- 
ington, 83; Oregon, 96; California, |‘. 

For spring wheat, 71.5 per ce: of 
the plowing and 58.1 per cent o: the 
planting were reported completed \ay 
1, compared with 68.9 and 55.4 per ent, 
respectively, a year ago. 

The May 1 estimate of the rye ¢: »p is 
61,739,000 bus, compared with 63,0 .000 
bus, the revised estimate for 1923. 


The accompanying tables show t'_ re- 
lation between the 1924 winter © ‘ieat 
estimates and those for previous © «ars. 


Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winte: f 
crops, as issued by the Department o gri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (0 0's 
omitted): 

April. May June July Aug nal 
1924..... 549 553 ro6 ae : 
1923..... 572 578 681 586 56 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 586 
1081..... 621 629 678 573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 603 518 532 611 
1929. ..6. 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1918..... 560 672 586 557 555 565 
2917..0.% 430 366 373 402 417 413 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 $81 
1916..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1014..... 640 630 639 652 67 85 
1918..... 563 513° 492 483 51 24 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average 674 568 562 


Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production he 
leading winter wheat states in 1924, ed 
on condition May 1, as compared wi! he 
revised estimates for 1923 and 1922, in sl 
els (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 
BS fi Sc ddadeaees 134,092 83,678 7 
Oklahoma ° 44,238 36,309 5” 
Nebraska . 46,586 28,220 59 
Illinois .... 33,950 60,534 
. SSRSree rere: $2,782 42,588 4 
Washington ......... 28,640 37,015 ; 
COIPERS cc ccictvcces 27,142 12,720 fi 
TN ee ere 25,904 34,188 .- 4 
BEMOETE cc cccsesccss 24,027 37,882 50 
Pennsylvania ....... 20,246 24,168 
ee 19,765 21,725 
TOMAS cccccscsvceses 17,235 16,370 J 
BEICHIPAR 2... cccccsis 15,287 16,456 
Montana ...cccsccees 12,328 12,546 4 


Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as repo! 
the Department of Agriculture, in te! 
percentage of normal: 


Dec, 1 n 
previous re 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayi June! i 
re 88.0 83.0 84.8 cae 
1923..... 79.5 75.2 80.1 76.3 8 
cl ee 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 n 
ae 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 , 
Se 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 ‘ 
1919. . 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 1.0 
BORB . . 2/00 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 a 
BES «4 0's 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 9.9 
| ee 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 
| Se 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 4 
eee 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 1 
i ee 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 6 
|) ae 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 
eee 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 8 
Oo eae 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 
1909. . 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 4 
1908..... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 
| eee 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 
1906..... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 
1905..... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 
BOOE i ccce 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 
Oo See 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 sd 
eee 86.7 78.7 76.£ 76.1 0 
ae 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 : 
1900..... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 ° 
1899..... 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 $ 
1898 « gains 86.7 86.5 90.8 i 
oe eee 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 S 
See 81.4 ie! 82.7 77.9 bd 
1895 - 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 : 
75 86.7 81.4 83.2 ? 
87.4 77.4 75.4 75.5 } 
85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 er 
98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 ae 
95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 o6 
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BRITISH ENTERPRISE 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Sir William Nicholls Discusses Spil- 
lers Plans for Bringing Grain Sup- 
plies to United Kingdom 


Lonpon, Ene., April 30.—The meeting 
of Spillers Milling & Associated Indus- 
tries, Ltd., was held last week, when a 
final dividend of 10 per cent on the ordi- 
nary shares was declared (2s per share), 
making a total dividend on these shares 
of 12% per cent for the year ending Jan. 
31 last, the same as for 1922-23. 

In a recent press interview, Sir William 
Edgar Nicholls, chairman of Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
made some interesting comments on the 
subject of the new company registered 
to take care of Spillers interests in Can- 
illed the Spillers Overseas Indus- 
tries, Ltd. The directors of the new 
company are Sir William Edgar Nicholls, 
chairman, W. S. Allen, Walter Allen, E. 
A. V. Baker, H. B. G. Morgan, W. P. 
Nicholls, W. B. Sifton, P. Lloyd Tanner, 
F. G. Treharne, D. E. Treharne, and 
W. \. Vernon, some of whom will reside 
in Canada. 

This company will control the Spillers 
Canadian enterprises. Sir William said 
he felt confident that during his lifetime 
the new company would attain a measure 





of success that would compare favorably 
with the record of the parent company’s 
acti. ties in the United Kingdom. He 
exploined the significance of the new de- 
velopment in handling the firm’s Cana- 
dian) «heat supplies by stating that, up 
to the present, the restricting factor in 
the amount of wheat which could be 
shipped from Vancouver and the Pacific 
rout’ had been the terminal facilities 
available in the port of Vancouver for 
transferring wheat from railway cars to 
the ships. The new Spillers terminal ele- 


vator would be the only privately owned 
terminal in the port of Vancouver, and 


by its means it was hoped to double the 
quantity of wheat shipped through the 
Panaina Canal. To date 35,000,000 bus 
of last year’s crop, or seven times the 
total of 1921, had already been shipped 
from that port. 

The increase in production of wheat 
in the three western provinces of Canada 
had been steady and continuous, he said, 
and il showed every prospect of continu- 


ing so for some time. This steady in- 
crease was very clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing figures: 1904, 74,000,000 bus; 
1913, 231,000,000; 1922, 392,000,000; 1923 
(estimated), 490,000,000. He considered 
that the economic conditions for the pro- 


duction of wheat for export had become 
more and more disadvantageous for 
United States growers. Their secured 


crop in 1923 was 2 per cent in excess of 
1913, whereas the foregoing figures 
showed Canada’s increase was as much as 
125 per cent. 

The transference of the productive 
area of hard wheat from the northwest- 
ern states of America to northwestern 
Canada should carry with it, Sir William 
believed, in no uncertain degree, facilities 
for the flour milling industry whereby 
wheat in increasing quantities could be 
manufactured into flour both for domes- 
tic consumption in Canada and for the 
export trade. This process had been go- 
ing on steadily for some years, and in the 
calendar year 1928 Canada exported over 
40 per cent of the flour exported from the 
whole of North America, as compared 
with 30 per cent in 1920. 

The total amount of Canadian flour 
exported to all countries during the 10 
years 1913-23, in actual amount, in- 
creased about 250 per cent, and this in- 
crease in the export trade should, Sir 
William declared, make further progress. 
The rice eating population of the Orient 
showed definite indications that it was 
being converted to the premier cereal, 
and when one considered that this popu- 
lation numbered many hundreds of mil- 
lions, the potentialities of this export 
trade appeared to be only limited by the 
power of Canada to supply what was 
called for. 

Sir William said he had been speaking 
for Spillers Milling & Associated Indus- 
tries, Ltd., which company holds the 
shares of the most important flour mill- 
ing group in the United Kingdom, and 
in conclusion he stated that during the 
last two or three years he had been aware 
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that his opinions had been influenced by 
the trend of events. He had now reached 
the conviction that people in the home- 
land must conform to the altered condi- 
tions and consider the British Empire as 
a whole. These widespread lands could 
supply all Britain need import. He con- 
sidered it an opportunity for reciprocal 
policies, the adoption of which would to 
a large measure alleviate unemployment. 


EXPORT MEASURE SAID 
TO HAVE LOST GROUND 


Labor Bloc Estranged Over McNary- 
Haugen Bill— House Minority 
Condemns Proposal 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A rule under 
which the McNary-Haugen export cor- 





The interview took place before Mr. 
Snowdon, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer, had made his budget state- 


poration bill may be taken up soon for 
consideration in the House has_ been 
granted by agreement of the majority 








THE PROFITS OF FLOUR MILLING 


The report of the United States Tariff Commission covering the cost 
of spring wheat flour milling provides very valuable evidence regarding 
profits in the milling industry, which is of particular interest in connection 
with the Federal Trade Commission’s still more recent report, estimating 
the average profit per bbl for the four years 1919-22 at 32c. This evidence, 
however, is apparent only when the Tariff Commission’s figures are consid- 
ered in conjunction with items drawn from other sources. 


THE FARMER'S PRICE 


The Bureau of the Census reports that the average grind of wheat 
per barrel of flour is now 277 lbs, producing 196 lbs of flour and 81 lbs of 
byproduct feed. On May 5, 1924, the average price paid to farmers in 
northern and southern Minnesota for No. 1 northern wheat, averaging 59 
Ibs to the bushel, was 97c. For 277 lbs of such wheat, therefore, the 
farmer received $4.55. 

TERMINAL WHEAT PRICE 

Freight on this wheat from the country point to Minneapolis, including 
loading and unloading, and also country elevator charges, averages about 
14c per bu, or 64c for 277 lbs. Total terminal charges, including storage, 
carrying charge and marketing, amount to about 3.5¢c per bu, or l6c for 
277 lbs. These figures, based directly on the Tariff Commission’s report, 
bring the Minneapolis terminal price for cash No. 1 northern wheat to 
$1.145 per bu, or $5.38 for 277 lbs. This was the actual average price 
on May 5. ; 

MILLING COST 

The Tariff Commission’s figures show that the average cost of grinding 
this 277 lbs of wheat into flour and feed, and of marketing the products, 
is $1.28, distributed as follows: labor, 13.6c; factory expense, 2l.4c; gen- 
eral administration, 18.4c; containers, 36.5c; advertising, 5.6c; other selling 
expenses, 32.5c. Adding this $1.28 to the wheat item of $5.38, the total 
average cost to the miller of producing 196 lbs of flour and 81 lbs of 
feed is $6.66. 

FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

On May 5 the weighted average mill quotation for 196 lbs of fiour in 
Minneapolis, carload lots, f.o.b., mill, based on 25 per cent family patent, 
40 per cent standard patent, 30 per cent second patent, and 5 per cent 
clears, was $6.30. The bulk of actual sales, made to bakers and jobbers 
in large lots, ran 20@30c per bbl off from this figure, so that an average net 
price per bbl would be approximately $6.05. The weighted average mill 
quotation for wheat feeds was $21.50 per ton, or 87¢ for 81 lbs. Thus 277 
Ibs of wheat, costing $6.66 to buy, grind and merchandise, yielded products 
selling at $6.92, leaving a balance of 26c. 

INTEREST AND TRANSPORTATION 

Out of this balance must come, first of all, the large item of interest 
charges, specifically excluded from the Tariff Commission’s cost figures. 
Second, since the Tariff Commission’s figures likewise exclude all trans- 
portation costs for flour and feed, the balance must cover whatever allow- 
ance the miller makes to the buyer on freight to destination. What is left, 
if any, is the miller’s average profit. 

: BASIS OF COST FIGURES 

It must be noted, furthermore, that the Tariff Commission’s cost figures 
are to a large degree based on reports from the larger and older milling 
companies in the Northwest, many of them with abnormally low overhead 
and administrative costs per barrel owing to small plant valuation and 
large output. Due allowance for this fact reduces still further the average 
margin of profit for mills throughout the country. 

* * * 

In the face of such clear and authoritative evidence, not much ground 
is left for complaint that the millers are making too much money at the 
expense of either the wheat farmer or the consumer. 








leaders after a conference with the 


ment in the House of Commons. The 
late government submitted certain pro- 
posals to the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence, which, as a result of the discussions 
which took place at that conference, were 
agreed to. Subsequently, during the re- 
cent general election, these proposals for 
increasing and adding to the existing 
preferences were brought forward promi- 
nently. The party now in power is defi- 
nitely committed to free trade, and al- 
though it does not propose to abolish 
preferences now afforded, the chancellor 
of the exchequer has very clearly stated 
that the party will reserve full liberty to 
propose to Parliament, whenever it is 
deemed expedient, the reduction or the 
abolition of the duties on all commodities 
to which the preference now applies. The 
present government intends to allot a day 
for a discussion of the preference pro- 
posals of the late government at the 
Imperial Economic Conference. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


steering committee. The action came 
after Chairman Snell, of the rules com- 
mittee, had conferred with President 
Coolidge. 

It was stated emphatically that the 
action of the leaders did not commit 
them to the support of the bill. Repre- 
sentatives of the wheat growing sections 
have been demanding that the bill have 
the opportunity to be considered, and 
the leaders agreed that this was fair 
enough. So far as is known, only one 
member of the steering committee is 
es the bill. 

i proposal is understood to have 
lost ground in the House during the past 
week, Several labor votes which had 
been expected to come to its aid are said 
to have been lost. Before the Barkley 
railroad labor board bill was brought up 
in the House on a motion to discharge 
the committee, it was promised that 
about 40 labor votes would be cast for 
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the export bill if friends of the McNary- 
Haugen bill lined up with labor. In- 
stead, however, many of the champions 
of the export bill voted against the mo- 
tion to discharge, and the labor bloc is 
now either indifferent or opposed to 
helping the farm programme. 

Senator Norbeck, of South Dakota, 
exasperated some of his colleagues fa- 
voring the McNary-Haugen bill by mak- 
ing a speech in which he threatened to 
offer the latter bill as an amendment to 
the tax reduction bill. Friends of the 
export bill pleaded with him to desist, 
which he finally did, but only after as- 
surance that the House rules committee 
would report a rule for its consideration 
at that end of the Capitol. Export bill 
supporters said that it could not win as 
a revenue bill amendment, and to have 
it beaten in any form would hurt it 
when brought up as a separate measure. 

Besides, Senate champions of the bill 
do not believe that even as a provision 
of the revenue bill would the measure be 
constitutional if passed upon by the 
Senate first. The tariff provisions, they 
say, necessitate initial action by the 
House. 

While some of the most active cham- 
pions of the bill say it will pass the 
House, one of them, more _ pessimistic 
than the others, declared it would not 
receive more than 100 votes of a possible 
360 to be cast. 

Four members of the House commit- 
tee on agriculture, which reported the 
bill favorably some time ago, have filed 
a minority report attacking the scheme 
as unsound. Their report is a curious 
combination of sound sense and misun- 
derstanding. The minority report said 
the bill would not do what its sponsors 
assert it would, that it would heap a 
great burden, not only upon the farmer, 
but the nation, and would result in plac- 
ing 50,000 additional employees on the 
payroll. No greater blow, the report 
said, could be dealt agriculture than the 
passage of this bill. The report also 
declared that it was proposed under the 
terms of the bill to fix prices, and then 
made the ludicrous observation that 
“elevator men, merchants, millers, and 
speculators would suddenly be made 
richer by the operation of the law.” 

To put the system of ratio prices once 
into effect it would be necessary to con- 
tinue it indefinitely, the report added. 

“If we were to reach a point close to 
the end of the five-year period under 
this bill, who would buy commodities at 
a ratio price unless Congress extended 
this act?” it was asked. “If Congress 
did not do so, would there not be a 
stagnation of business, giving rise to a 
panic? 

“The truth is, if this system is put in 
force it must be continued. Secretary 
Wallace frankly told the committee that 
it would probably be necessary to con- 
tinue the proposed act.” 

The minority also expressed doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the measure. 
Joining in the minority report were 
Clarke of New York and Voigt of Wis- 
consin, Republicans, and Aswell of 
Louisiana and Kincheloe of Kentucky, 
Democrats. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





ICE JAM IS BROKEN AT 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR 


DututnH, Minn.—During the week 
ending May 10 navigation at the Head 
of the Lakes was seriously interfered 


with by ice. Monday, May 5, saw the 
entrances to the Duluth-Superior harbor 
closed again under a heavy northeast 
wind, which piled ice in solidly. 

During the week the mw | assumed 
gale proportions. In the meantime boats 
kept arriving and, pushing into the 
ice field, became blocked. 

The blockade was broken by tugs on 
Friday, May 9, after some stiff work 
and after the wind had gone down some- 
what. From 7 p.m., Friday, to 7 p.m., 
Sunday, 117 vessels entered or departed 
from the harbor. . 

Ore movement was badly interfered 
with, as deliveries could not be made to 
docks after the first two or three days. 
Package freight and grain movement 
was also delayed, but at no serious in- 
convenience, as pressure to move stuff 
is not great. 

F, G. Cartson. 
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COOL WEATHER RETARDS 
SPRING WHEAT GROWTH 


Regarded as Favorable, However, for 
Good Crop, as Plants Take 
Deep Root 


Minneapous, Minn.—Cool weather is 
retarding growth of wheat throughout 
the Northwest. This, however, is not 
unfavorable. Old-timers say a cold May 
means a good wheat crop. Throughout 
Minnesota, roots are deep, color good, 
with sufficient moisture for some time 
to come. Warmer weather is needed. 

Conditions in South Dakota are much 
the same as in Minnesota. The crop 
looks good. The acreage in wheat has 
been cut 10 to 15 per cent, with a corre- 
sponding increase in coarse grains and 
flaxseed. 

North Dakota needs warm, growing 
weather. It snowed or rained almost 
daily there the past week. Numerous 
stations report wheat fields drowned out 
that will have to be reseeded. This will 
mean a further cut in wheat acreage 
over early estimates, as it is regarded 
as almost too late to sow wheat there 
now. With warm weather from now on, 
the outlook in North Dakota would be 
good, even with the decrease in acreage. 
The coarse grain acreage in North Da- 
kota will be largely increased this year; 
some say the acreage of flax will be 
doubled. 





* 7 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—While the govern- 
ment forecast for this year’s winter 
wheat crop, announced last week, is 19,- 
000,000 bus less than the 1923 harvest 
for the entire country, the Kansas City 
territory shows an increase of 89,000,000 
bus, or more than 50 per cent, over 1923. 

The Kansas prospect, 134,000,000 bus, 
is 50,000,000 more than last year. The 
Nebraska forecast of 46,000,000 bus is 
18,000,000 more than the 1923 harvest, 
and the Oklahoma prospect, 44,000,000 
bus, shows an increase of 8,000,000 bus. 
Colorado promises to have more than 
double last year’s crop of 12,750,000 bus. 

These four states, which market a 
large part of their wheat in Kansas City, 
will have 45 per cent of the entire win- 
ter wheat crop of the country, accord- 
ing to present prospects. 

7 * 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Autumn sown wheat, 
while still in good condition in most of 
the winter wheat sections, is being held 
back by lack of moisture and by recent 
cold, frosty weather. Rain is needed, 
particularly for spring wheat germina- 
tion. 

R. S. Ray, United States Department 
of Agriculture statistician for Washing- 
ton, reports that this state shows a win- 
ter wheat acreage over 5 per cent small- 
er than last year, and that abandonment 
due to winter killing was more than 
twice as large as the average for the 
past five years. 

Washington acreage on May 1 was 
estimated to be 1,278,000 acres, com- 
pared with 1,346,000 harvested in 1993, 
and 1,149,000 acres, the average harvest- 
ed for the five years 1918-22. Winter 
wheat averaged 83 per cent normal on 
May 1, indicating a production of 28,- 
640,000 bus, against 37,015,000 in 1928, 
and 24,806,000 bus, the average produc- 
tion for the five years 1918-22. Little, 
if any, rain has fallen this spring; the 
nights were unusually cold in April, and 
with considerable wind the crop has de- 
clined during the past month and is in 
need of rains. 

It is estimated that 91 per cent of 
the plowing for spring wheat had been 
completed on May 1, and that 85 per 
cent of the spring planting was finished. 


Great Faris, Mont.—Although field 
work for seeding crops still shows a fa- 
vorable condition of the soil in most por- 
tions of the agricultural sections of the 
state, there are areas where rain is seri- 
ously needed. The rainfall for April 
was smaller than usual in most sections, 
and in some of the northwestern portion 
of the state, as in Flathead County, it 
is said that not for more than a score 
of years has the total precipitation for 
April been as light as that of 1924, when 
it amounted to only .01 inch, accordin 
to the weather observer at Kalispell 
There has also been a considerable ab- 
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sorption of moisture from the soil by 
winds, and this, with soil blowing, has 
done some damage in certain areas. 
Winter wheat generally, however, is re- 
ported as coming along satisfactorily, 
and with anything like favorable mois- 
ture from now on, there should be good 
returns on both winter and spring grain. 
Seeding of wheat is well along esagh- 
out the state. 
* - 

Ocpven, Uran.—Utah and _ southern 
Idaho wheat condition is three to four 
points better than a year ago, according 
to reports received by Ogden millers 
from field men. The anticipation is that 
the crops in both states will be consider- 
ably heavier than in 1923. Some sec- 
tions report that fields are becoming 
quite dry, but if there is rain in 10 days, 
millers say, there will be no damage. 

- ” 


To.epo, Ou1o.—Reports as to the con- 
dition of growing wheat are not uniform 
in this section, varying from poor to 
good. In some localities there is a poor 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imperts of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


cm Week ending——, 
May 3 April 26 May, 3, 1924 
eaeaes 53 13,353,195 
Imports into bonded mills for 
—- into flour for export, 


July 1, 1923, to 


ushels: 

r— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
May 3 April 26 May, 3, 1924 
arte 2 2—“‘ét tw wSS 11,358,307 











stand, in other places there are more or 
less spotted fields, but the condition in 
the northern half of Ohio and Indiana 
seems to average better than farther 
south. Seeding of oats has been delayed 
on account of too much rain. Indications 
are that the wheat crop will be some- 
what less than last year. 
* 7. 


Ox.tanHoma Crry, Oxra.—Oklahoma 
this year will produce, in round num- 
bers, 45,000,000 bus wheat, if the aver- 
age of seasons for a term of years pre- 
vails from May 1 to the end of harvest. 
This will mean, according to the state 
board of agriculture, that the average 
yield per acre will be 13.5 bus. 

Originally, during last fall and win- 
ter, 3,322,000 acres of winter wheat were 
planted. On May 1, the board estimated 
that only 1.6 per cent of that had been 
abandoned. On that date a condition of 
90 per cent of normal obtained, which 
was an increase of three points over the 
April 1 condition and seven points over 
that of May 1, 1923. 

Excellent weather conditions have fea- 
tured the prospects for a good wheat 
crop. 

7 7. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Experts who have 
been over the wheat fields of southern 
Indiana report that early prospects of 
at least an average yield have been 
dashed. It is estimated that fully 40 per 
cent of the acreage sown to wheat will 
be plowed up, and cow peas and.soy 
beans planted for fodder. It is also 
stated that much of the acreage, esti- 
mated at 20 per cent, that will be left 
in wheat will hardly pay for the cost 
of harvesting. Old farmers state that 
the present condition is similar to that 
prevailing 50 years ago, when the weath- 
er was almost identical with that pre- 
vailing over the country now. 

a 


Muwavuxkee, W1s.—Almost continuous 
rains and chilly temperatures throughout 
the week ending May 10 prevented sea- 
sonal work coming up to schedule. The 
weekly crop report said only a few 
farmers in southern Wisconsin had fin- 
ished seeding by May 1, and a large 
number throughout the state had not 
been able to do any spring seeding what- 
ever. Winter grains came through the 
cold season in good condition. 


* * 


Porttann, Orecon.—The condition of 
the Oregon winter wheat crop on May 


1 was 96 per cent, as against 101 on 
April 1, the reduction being due to dry 
weather in the eastern part of the state. 
Winter wheat abandonment is estimated 
at only 1 per cent. A production for 
the state of 19,755,000 bus is indicated. 
Spring wheat plowing has been 91 per 
cent completed, and seeding 81 per cent. 
* -_ 


Winnirec, Man.. May 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—Seeding is going ahead in 
all parts of western Canada. Cold 
weather is general, with frost reported 
from a few points, but no damage has 
been done. Late snows and rainfall de- 
layed seeding, but the moisture was in 
many cases badly needed, and, apart 
from a belated start on spring work, no 
untoward results are anticipated. A 
feature of the past winter was the un- 
usually light snowfall, and in some dis- 
tricts farmers have had to await rain 
before they could make a start on their 
land. Moisture now seems to be pretty 
evenly distributed and, with a continu- 
ance of the present good weather, condi- 
tions are expected to reach normal with- 
in a short time. Estimates of the ulti- 
mate acreage are of course purely guess- 
work at the present time, as everything 
will depend upon the amount of spring 
plowing which farmers are able to ac- 
complish, now that land is in workable 
condition. However, it seems safe to 
say that wheat acreages in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan will be reduced, perhaps 
to the extent of 15 per cent, compared 
with those of last season, but an in- 
crease is indicated in Alberta. Supplies 
of seed wheat appear to be adequate. 


PLENTIFUL MOISTURE IS 
REPORTED IN AUSTRALIA 


Metsourne, Vicroria, April 8.—The 
seasonal conditions over the major por- 
tion of the wheat belt in Australia, as 
well as in other parts of the continent, 
have been quite unusual during the past 
few months. In striking contrast to a 
year ago there have been falls of rain at 
comparatively frequent intervals, with 
the result that grass and herbage have 
been exceptionally abundant. 

The practice of preceding the wheat 
crop by a year or more of bare fallow 
is rapidly increasing in popularity 
through the wheat growing areas, the ‘ob- 
ject being to facilitate the destruction 
of weeds and thus insure clean crops, 
and also to conserve moisture in the sub- 
soil and secure a firmly consolidated 
seed bed. 

Owing to the frequent more or less 
heavy showers, the fallows have become 
phenomenally covered with weeds, the 
disposal of which is proving a source of 
much trouble and labor, as well as con- 
siderable anxiety, to the farmers, many 
of whom have already begun the seeding 
of the oat crops for hay, and the barley 
crops for feeding off by live stock. 
Present indications are that the area 
sown to wheat in all the states this sea- 
son will equal that of last year, not- 
withstanding complaints from all quar- 
ters that the prices being realized for 
the grain do not allow much profit. 

Cuartes J. MaTrHEws. 








OBSTRUCTION TO SHIPPING 
AT THE PORT OF ANTWERP 


Lonpvoy, Enc.—Very serious trouble 
is vy | experienced at the port of Ant- 
werp through sand deposits in the River 
Scheldt, which prevent ships of large 
draft proceeding to Antwerp. Conse- 
quently, these vessels are being divert- 
ed to other ports, and a commission of 
inquiry has been appointed to investi- 
gate the cause of the silting, which in 
some quarters is attribu to negli- 

nce and incompetence on the part of 
those responsible for preserving the 
navigability of the Scheldt. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CONTRACT BREACH DAMAGES 

In the case of Lallier vs. Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. (216 Pac. 531) 
the Colorado supreme court held that 
the damages recoverable for breach of 
a contract to buy wheat were the excess 
of the contract price of the above 
its market value at the contract time 
and place for delivery. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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INVESTIGATES AMERICA’S 
ORIENTAL WHEAT TRADE 


B. W. Whitlock, Federal Grain Super- 
visor, Returns from Trip to Far 
East—Grain Wanted in Bulk 


Seatriz, Wasu.—B. W. Whitlock, of 
Portland, in charge of the Pacific (vast 
headquarters of federal grain sujeryj- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently returned from the Orient, where 
he was sent by the department to <jud, 
methods of handling American \ heat 
there and to do educational work 4s to 





federal grain standards to aid in fyr- 
thering our export grain trade. \r. 
Whitlock said: 

“Grain men in the Orient want their 
wheat in bulk, and exporters of ti Pa- 
cific Coast section of the United Si :tes 
can never hope to compete unti| {hey 


ship it that way. The cost is les. and 
such shipment conforms to most «' the 
terminal facilities in the eastern un- 
tries. 

“Canadian exporters have acced. to 
the demands of the market an: are 
willing to make bulk shipments, i:-tead 
of the sacked grain which was for)ierly 
used. Both Australia and Canad» are 
formidable competitors. 

“Japan and China have recent!) |he- 
come important markets for American 
wheat, mainly of the Pacific Coast white 
and red soft varieties. Our exports of 
wheat to Japan during the year ¢ \ding 
June 30, 1922, were 11,002,000 bus. or 
13,833,000 bus including flour reuced 
to terms of wheat. In the year «nded 
June 30, 1923, exports of Amv rican 
wheat to Japan were 5,353,000 Is, or 
6,454,000 including flour. Expor!s of 
wheat, including flour, to China, ii«lud- 
ing Hongkong and Kwantung durii¢ the 
same period, were 13,210,000 bus. 


“The increased use of foreign \ heat 
in the mills of China is due, no! only 
to the greater individual consum tion, 
but to the lower standards in producing 
and handling the domestic priuct. 


Grading lacks the development whi«'!: it 
has attained in Canada and Americ’ 
W. C. Tirra 





NEW YORK BREAD WEIGHT 
MEASURE BECOMES |.AW 


New York, N. Y., May 12.—(Spccial 
Telegram)—Governor Smith has ied 


the Witter bill, which provides ‘hat 
bread shall be sold only by weig!\. in 
units of 1 Ib and 1% lbs, or mul! ples 
thereof. The measure was sup})irted 


at a public hearing in Albany by \:le- 
sale bakers, and was opposed |), re- 
tailers. 


Bruno C. Scum: 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 
ELIMINATED BY TARIFF 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Whether the in- 
crease in the import duty on wheat has 
helped the American wheat farmer '5 a 
controversial question, but it appears \n- 
disputed that it has proved effecti\. in 
shutting out Canadian grain. Duriny ‘he 
week ending April 19 there were nv ii- 
ports of duty paid wheat from Ca: ‘la, 
while for the week ending April 2) the 
total imports amounted to 53 bus. he 
end of the season being near, it is }e- 
lieved that there is small inclinatio: in 
Canada to enter the United States --ain 
markets. 


There were no imports of whe: in 
bond from Canada during the week «d- 
ing April 26, although imports during 


the preceding week totaled 98,652 bu 
Cuartes C. Ha\! 





AMERICAN GRAIN VESSEL 
DRIVEN FROM FRONT! RA 


Norrotx, Va.—The American ste: ‘ict 
Gaston, of the Southgate Forwar'ing 
Co., Norfolk, which loaded a cary: of 
_ here four weeks ago for Frontera, 

exico, returned to Norfolk last » ek 
and reported the federal governmen! '4 
sent a gunboat to drive the ship 0 0! 
the harbor before its cargo was un ©id- 
ed, and that half of the cargo hi to 
be carried back to New Orleans. !he 
shipping company here has called ov ‘he 
State department for representatio ‘° 
Mexico. Joseru A. Les! 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
\t no time on this crop have reports 
of Minneapolis mills, concerning flour 
bookings, been as unsatisfactory as this 
last week, Total sales represented only 
a fraction of the curtailed output. This 
in face of the fact that stocks, so far 


as can be ascertained, in the hands of 
bakers, jobbers and warehousemen, are 
unusually light. 


One trouble seems to be that a good 
many jobbers, forced to take deliveries, 
have been willing to sacrifice values in 
order to move the flour. Chain stores in 
the Kast are selling Minneapolis patents 
at fully 75¢ bbl under the present mar- 
ket, and almost as much under what they 
have recently paid to the mills. These 
cut prices naturally demoralize the mar- 
nd are an incentive to the smaller 


ket, 
country mills to discount their prices. 
The larger mills, however, are holding 
their asking prices firm, and refuse to 
entertain bids under their minimums. 
Clear flours are still in good request. 
Some of the larger companies have their 
out;ut of first clear sold ahead until 
July. Eastern seaboard exporters have 
within the past day or two asked for 
offers on round lots of first clear, but 
found the market comparatively bare. 
The mills are not so well situated on 


second clear, and have this grade to 
offer for near-by shipment. 

Shipping directions are mixed. Some 
mills are getting all they need, while oth- 
ers get barely enough to keep them 


running. 
Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
May 13 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLOR... .xsaeeRteae $6.70@7.30 $6.70@7.50 
Standard patent ...... 6.45@6.75 6.50@7.25 
Second patent ......4. 6.20@6.50 6.30@6.80 
*Firsi clear, jute ..... 4.70@5.00 5.40@5.75 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.80 3.70@4.10 
ib jutes, 
DURUM 
Semolinas are also in light demand. 


Ordinarily, the larger macaroni manu- 
facturers are in the market in May, but 
this year is an exception. So far as is 
known, they are not booked far in ad- 
vance. However, they are not interested 
in quotations, and apparently are pre- 
pared to buy only as they need supplies. 

Prices are firm, and are expected to 
remain so, with receipts of good milling 
durum wheat meager. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 344@3%ec lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; No. 3 semolina, 3% @3%c; 
durum faney patent, 3%@3%4c. Durum 
—_ are held at $3.30@3.50 bbl, in 
Jutes. 

In the week ending May 10, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 30,811 
bbls durum products, compared with 36,- 
538 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 

Minneapolis millfeed prices are at last 
on a trading basis with the East. In 
consequence, business has picked up the 
last tew days, and there has been free 
selling for both prompt and future ship- 
ment. Inquiry is confined mostly to 
future shipment, bids being Prcvan | for 
shipinent each month up to and includ- 
ing December, 

In comparison with other feeding- 
stuffs, millfeed is cheap. Minneapolis 
Jobbers are inclined to the belief that it 
Will not work much, if any, lower. Feed 
manufacturers are an important factor, 
and with their products so much higher, 
they cannot afford to let bran and stand- 
ard middlings lower. Consequently, 
it is expected that these manufacturers 
a will step in and contract for their 

eas, 

' Bran has been bought by local job- 
ers at as low as $16.50 ton, Minnea 
lis. The East is bidding at about this 


basis for season shipment. The larger 
city mills are now oversold for at least 
30-day shipment, and are no longer ag- 
gressive sellers. Country mills have not 
followed the decline, claiming to be able 
+» ogy locally for more than Minneapolis 
bids. 

Eastern advices today are that Buf- 
falo mills have sold bran on the basis 
of $20 ton, Buffalo. This is fully $1 
under Minneapolis low point. 

Mills quote bran at $17@18.50 ton, 
standard middlings $19@20.50, flour 
middlings $24@26.50, red dog $30@34.50, 
rye middlings $17@18 and wheat mixed 
feed $21@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, os 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 13 Year ago 
eee $17.00@18.00 $26.00@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 17.50@19.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings... 22.50@24.50 31.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.50@34.00 32.00@34.00 


FAST LAKE-AND-RAIL SERVICE 


The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
Duluth, is much gratified over the show- 
ing made on its initial shipments of the 
season, The steamer Scranton left Du- 
luth at 1 p.m, May 1. Among the 
freight carried were four cars of butter 
and eggs for New York City, routed 
MATCO-GT and DLW. Two of the 
cars arrived at Pier 13 New York at 
11:45 a.m., May 6, and the other two 
at 2:30 p.m., May 6. The time in transit 
was about five and one half days. Con- 
sidering the fact that the steamer Scran- 
ton, which carried the shipments from 
Duluth to Port Huron, was forced to 
fight her way through floating ice in 
Lake Superior, the shipments went 
through in remarkably fast time. With 
the ice handicap out of the way, the 
company confidently expects to better 
this record. 

There has been some misunderstanding 
on the part of shippers in regard to in- 
surance on flour shipped via the Minne- 
sota-Atlantic Transit Co. To clarify 
this, the company announces that it is 
operating a lake-and-rail service on 
standard lake-and-rail rates and, in ac- 
cordance with the common practice, rates 
on flour via this route do not include 
insurance. However, the insurance rate 
on flour moving via the MATCO line is 
8c per $100 valuation, the same as on 
practically all lake vessels. If shippers 
cannot obtain this rate, the compan 
will be glad to do so for them throug 
its insurance brokers. 

John L, Losie is local agent at Minne- 
apolis for the company. 


MILL TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, called a meeting of the 
transportation men of the mills of his 
association, which was held in Minne- 
apolis, May 10. Various problems af- 
fecting the membership of the associa- 
tion were discussed, and luncheon was 
held at the Traffic Club. 

Out-of-town men attending were: J. 
Lowden, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; R. Kosec, Red Wing Milling Co., 
and L. W. Bach, La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing; R. Bell, Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca; C. H. A. Peitsch, Spring- 
field Milling Co., Inc; A. B. Enke, Wa- 
basha Roller Mill Co; Emil Brostrom, 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; P. P. 
Scherer, Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 
George M. Palmer, of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, president South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, also attended. 

NOTES 

William D. Gregory, of Minneapolis, 
has returned from California. 

C. E. Price, of Indianapolis, is now 
representing the King Midas Milling Co. 
in Illinois. 


I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis feed jobber, 
is preparing to leave for a two to three 
weeks’ eastern trip. 

C. R. Moody, of the Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week. 

The Christian Mills, Minneapolis, have 
appointed Junius R. Wilcox, Norfolk, 
Va., as their agent in his territory. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation. 

S. K. Humphrey, of Boston, inventor 
of the Humphrey employees’ elevator, 
is in Minneapolis today en route home 
from a 16 months’ stay in the Orient. 

Donald G. Lowell, manager feed de- 
partment, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, has gone to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for a 10-day vacation. 


S. M. Kuhnley, for 18 years a sales- 
man for the Owens Grain Separator Co., 
is now travelling representative for the 
Weaver Co., millfurnishers, Minneapolis. 


J. B. Dougherty, manager Dickson 
Mill & Grain Co., Scranton, Pa., spent 
several days in Minneapolis last week 
with his mill connection, the King Midas 
Milling Co. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 13 as follows: 
sight, $4.361%4; three-day, $4.36; 60-day, 
$4.3344. Three-day guilders were quot- 
ed at 37.25. 

B. C. Haungs, Peoria, Ill., E. F. Frier, 
Houston, Texas, and F. C. Jones, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., all connected with the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., visited the Minneapolis 
plant of the company last week. 


The Weaver Co., of Minneapolis, has 
sold a Monarch attrition mill to each 
of the following: Varne & Korb, Buf- 
falo, Lamberton Lumber Co., Lamber- 
ton, and M. S. Anderson, Henning, 
Minn. 

A. W. Spehr, formerly of St. Paul, but 
now operating the mill at Webster, S. 
D., is recovering from an attack of 
erysipelas. He returned home from the 
hospital May 6, and is convalescing 
nicely. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is now manufacturing the Pank grain 
door remover. This device is used by a 
number of Minneapolis terminal eleva- 
tors and is a time-saver, besides remov- 
ing grain doors without breaking them. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., expects 
to spend the month of June on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Ruenitz was in Minne- 
apolis two days last week, accompanied 
by the mill’s Iowa representative, C. D. 
Ackerman, of Spencer. 


Thomas L, Clark, for 30 years head 
miller in the Palisade mill, Minneapolis, 
is now residing near Hialeah, Fla. He 
has a little patch of ground on the edge 
of the Everglades, and raises poultry 
and garden truck for market. Mr. 
Clark writes that his health is much im- 
proved. 

The May report of the Minnesota ag- 
ricultural commissioner states that only 
5 per cent of the winter wheat acreage 
seeded last fall in Minnesota had to be 
abandoned. The acreage remaining to 
be harvested is 89,300 acres, and the out- 
look is for a larger yield than a year 
ago. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was held in 
Minneapolis today. Those from out of 
town present were: A. L. Goodman, Du- 
luth; S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton; A. D. 
Brophy, Fargo; George H. Ledbetter, 
Franklin; J. H. Linner, North Branch; 
H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud; W. M. Parker, 
Sauk Center. 

Based on the close, May 13, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern 99c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 northern 99c; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern $1; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 88c. 


Harry C. Wilson, western traffic man- 
ager Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Chi- 
cago, Harry A. Feltus, traffic manager 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary Southern Minnesota 
Mills, Frank B. Townsend, vice presi- 
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dent, and L. E, Kipp, chief of the tariff 
bureau, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, plan to leave May 14 for a 
fishing trip to Mantrap Lake, in north- 
ern Minnesota. 


The New York department of the May 
7 issue of The Northwestern Miller con- 
tained an item concerning a petition in 
bankruptcy filed by Herman Weinstock, 
flour broker. Among the liabilities list- 
ed was $11,445 owed the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis. The mill 
states that this was an old transaction, 
the outgrowth of a contract repudiation 
in 1920-21. The broker in the meantime, 
however, had been paying interest on 
the indebtedness. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11% were in operation May 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

gS Rr 564,600 202,705 36 
Previous week ... 564,600 198,555 35 
Year ago ........ 561,100 238,555 42 
Two years ago... 546,000 248,415 46 
Three years ago.. 546,000 232,095 42 
Four years ago... 546,000 253,780 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 374,555 69 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
i 72 See 219,000 237,185 261,530 
May 10... 202,705 238,555 248,415 232,095 
May 3.... 198,655 232,985 229,630 242,425 
April 26... 185,051 225,020 213,865 259,155 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 17... csevce 1,171 715 2,150 
May 10... 3,128 200 6,070 17,315 
May 3.... 2,571 1,428 765 1,430 
April 26... 3,492 1,428 1,785 5,115 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 5-10 ........ 386,250 181,381 47 
Previous week ... 426,690 234,031 55 
Year Q@80 ....2.0. 386,250 156,082 40 
Two years ago... 415,950 174,810 41 
Three years ago.. 411,690 157,060 38 
Four years ago... 424,260 174,465 41 
Five years ago... 437,210 262,410 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Apr. 5. 63 71,115 198,217 189,715 1,224 561 
Apr. 12. 63 71,115 227,210 196,471 485 3,212 
Apr. 19. 63 71,115 207,239 204,228 1,911 3,401 
Apr. 26. 63 71,115 222,854 197,459 2,085 6,712 
May 3.. 63 71,115 234,031 160,681 1,071 255 
May 10. 58 64,375 181,381 156,082 er 357 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


May 7 ...c0. $1.14% @1.32% $1.12%@1.17% 
May §& ...... 1.14% @1.32% 1.12%@1.17% 
May 9 ...... 1.14% @1.32% 1.12% @1.17% 
May 10 ...... 1.14% @1.32% 1.12%@1.17% 
May 12 ...... 1.14% @1.31% 1.12% @1.16% 
May 13 ...... 1.15% @1.32% 1.13% @1.17% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 


dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 

May July Sept. May July Sept. 
Tovcece $1.13% $1.12% 10..... $1.13% $1.12 
Sicccce 1.13% 1.12% 12..... 1.12% 1.11% 
Oy veces 1.18% 1.13% 18..... 1.13% 1.12% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
Magy 8 weosee $1.07% @1.15% $1.05% @1.12 
May 8 ovccce 1.06% @1.14% 1.04%@1.11% 
May 9 cecoce 1.08 @1.16 1.06 @1.13 
May 10 ...... 1.08 @1.16 1.06 @1.13 
MGy 18 wcccee 1.09 @1.17 1.07 @1.14 
May 13 ...... 1.10% @1.16% 1.08% @1.13% 


Ne. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 


(Continued on page 716.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

A slight improvement in flour buying 
reported last week by a few southwest- 
ern mills was not generally shared, and 
was not large enough to be significant. 
Bookings mostly ran 10@20 per cent 
of the capacity of mills. In a few in- 
stances they approached 50 per cent, 
but only rarely were they above that 
figure. Buyers continued to be influ- 
enced by values on wheat futures, which 
showed a small decline. The sharp break 
in millfeed completely offset any lower 
wheat cost, and actually caused a few 
mills to advance flour quotations. 

Opinions regarding stocks of flour in 
hands of bakers and jobbers are con- 
flicting, but evidence indicating that 
they are substantial was reflected in a 
falling off in shipping instructions to 
the low point of the crop year to date, 
only 50 per cent of total capacity being 
in operation. A canvass of mills also 
brought out the fact that old bookings 
not yet ordered out are sufficiently large 
to eliminate the necessity of bakers en- 
tering the market for other than occa- 
sional supplies before the new crop 
starts. 

No new crop sales of consequence are 
being made in the Southwest. Buyers 
and millers alike decline to make book- 
ings of new wheat flour, in view of the 
likelihood of important developments in 
prices as a result of legislation and 
other factors. 

Export sales continued quiet, with 
European importers taking only low- 
priced clears and low grade, mostly for 
mixing with rye and the manufacture of 
pretzels in Germany and central and 
southern Europe. Second clear sold to 
Rotterdam at $3.25, bulk, Kansas City, 
and low grade went to the same point 
as low as $3.10, bulk, Kansas City. The 
best offers for first clear were around 
$3.65, on the same basis. 

The West Indies and Central and 
South America took moderate amounts 
of stuffed straight and fancy clear at 
$3.80@4, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, May 10: patent, $5.80@ 
6.50; 95 per cent, $5.45@5.90; straight, 
$5.20@5.70; first clear, $3.70@4; second 
clear, $3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.15@3.25. 

MILLFEED 

Heavy offerings of millfeed early in 
the week, on a market already burden- 
some, brought a $8 decline in both bran 
and shorts. Buying was somewhat stim- 
ulated at the break, and most of the 
distress stuff was disposed of by mills. 
Dealers who had gone short on May con- 
tracts were the principal buyers. 

At the close of the week, enough dis- 
tress bran had been taken off the mar- 
ket to allow a recovery of $1@1.50. De- 
mand was inactive at the higher price, 
however, and only light production held 
prices at that — Shorts were weak- 
er than bran, declining proportionately 
and failing to participate in the recov- 
ery. Sales of gray shorts were made as 
low as $19. The entire millfeed market 
was at the low point of the season at 
the full decline. 

Quotations, May 10, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $18@18.50; brown shorts, $18@ 
18.50; gray shorts, $19@20. 

CORN GoopDs 

Quotations, May 10, for car lots, in 
100-lb cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.80 
bbl; pearl meal, $3.70; standard meal, 
$3.60; corn bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, 
$26. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations of May 10: hard wheat, 
No. 1 99c@$1.22, No. 2 99c@$1.21, No. 
3 96c@$1.20, No. 4 93c@$1.19; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.05, No. 2 $1.08@1.04, No. 
3 $1.01@1.02, No. 4 95c@$1. 


White corn, No. 2 73%@741%4c, No. 3 
724%@i3%ec, No. 4 70@71c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 734%@74i%c, No. 3 73@73%ce, No. 
4 71@73c; mixed corn, No. 2 71@71%e, 
No. 3 70@7l1c, No. 4 681%4@70c. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 79 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

a Pere 492,030 253,163 51 
Previous week ... 492,030 267,239 54 
TOR? BHD conccece 518,430 279,544 54 
Two years ago... 480,210 262,321 54 
PIVGVORE GVOTRRO 2 accccccecececees 53 
BOOS WOOTEN 5.06.06 60b60dsnceerse 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,706 bbls this week, 15,032 last 
week, 15,406 a year ago and 11,845 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 63 slow. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Meee G40 accccccs 150,900 75,771 50 
Previous week ... 150,900 86,142 57 
TOP OOS csacceve 132,900 90,782 67 
Two years ago... 114,900 92,900 80 
WUVOCFORE BVOTERS 2 ccccvescencuvass 71 
POR+FORT AVOTERE occ cicccccacccsucss 62 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


OO PEUERTLTEU TT Te eT eee re 48 
ee CE Eg nd owe awe beer an kee ee 33 
(9 RAR ne rere rarer ere 34 
| re ree Eee Pee ere re oe 33 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,- 
400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
* * SY  BPevyeeeeereer rent 22,808 48 
POOCVICUS WOOK «oc kccdccews 37,485 79 
errr ee 23,486 49 
Two years ago ........ 09 53 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 10, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 9,100 13,975 96,200 91,325 
Wheat, bus.. 585,900 684,450 677,700 849,150 
Corn, bus.... 535,000 372,500 295,000 246,250 
Oats, bus.... 173,400 178,500 97,500 135,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 28,600 3,300 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 31,500 4,500 7,800 6,500 
Bran, tons... 320 620 5,000 4,960 
Hay, tons.... 3,864 3,120 1,620 1,248 


DESIGNATE SOFT WHEAT FLOUR MONTH 


The month of May has been designat- 
ed as soft wheat flour month in south- 
western Missouri, in an effort by millers 
of that territory to stimulate its use. 
Cooking schools, conducted to show the 
housewives of the district easier and 
more efficient methods of using soft 
wheat flour, will be featured in Joplin, 
Webb City, Carthage, Springfield and 
other cities. 

The naming of a soft wheat flour 
month is the outgrowth of continuous 
activity on the part of millers and farm- 
ers since the first of the year. Durin 
this time, better wheat meetings ont 
bread baking contests have been held 
over that section of the state. At these 
meetings it was pointed out that, al- 
though the wheat in this area is all soft 
wheat, the bulk of flour consumed there 
is made from wheat raised in hard 
wheat belts. 


TESTIMONIAL TO E. V. HOFFMAN 


The associates in the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. of Emmett V. Hoffman, until 


his death a few weeks ago vice president 
and general manager of that company, 
have just sent to friends and intimate 
business connections an unusual me- 
morial folder. It is in the form of a 
booklet, beautifully bound in tooled gray 
leather. The text pages are on gray pa- 
per, with deckle edges, fastened with a 
gray silk cord and tassel. 

The text, signed by officers of the 
company, is an appreciation of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s life and his services to the or- 
ganization. Outstanding in the memorial 
is the expression: 

“Few men have the courage to live 
according to their convictions so closely 
as he; he investigated for himself the 
problems and mysteries of life, forming 
his independent judgments and conclu- 
sions and standing by them.” 


NEW TARIFF FOR MIXED CARS 

The Missouri Pacific has published a 
new tariff, effective June 1, covering 
shipments of mixed cars of mill prod- 
ucts from Kansas, Missouri, Colorado 
and Nebraska to points in Arkansas, 
which will allow each commodity in the 
car to take its own rate. This is the 
first road to grant such a privilege. 

At the same time, the Western Trunk 
Line committee has advanced a proposal 
which would require all millfeed to be 
shipped under the wheat rate, which, if 
it becomes effective, will void the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s tariff. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League has protested the com- 
mittee’s plan, and C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary, recently appeared before it with 
evidence to support the protest. 


NOTES 

W. A. Appelgate has been made sales 
manager for the Imperial Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, 

The annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
in the Coates House, Kansas City, May 
14-17. : 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west), spent last week with the trade in 
Iowa. 

A. Eckman, Illinois representative of 
the Rodney Milling Co., is spending a 
fortnight at the home office of the com- 
pany here. 

A. N. Dilley, Jr., Dilley Bros. Baking 
Co., Herington, Kansas, spent part of 
last week in Kansas City, visiting with 
friends in the trade. 

The offices of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association have been 
moved to room 946, New York Life 
Building, Kansas City. 

A. J. Eisenmayer, president Eisen- 
mayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., has 
purchased the Ozark Hotel there and re- 
modeled and refurnished it. 

H. E. Reid has resigned from the 
sales department of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., and is visiting his fam- 
ily at Valley Falls, Kansas, 

Harry Work, formerly president of 
the Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is visiting friends in the Southwest. 
Mr. Work is now retired, and lives at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Mr. and Mrs. E, N. Jones announce 
the birth of a son, May 7, which they have 
named Bernard Lee. Mr. Jones is vice 
president of the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. 


V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a tour of the central states, 
where he went following the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 


M. F. Dillon, secretary Association of 
Operative Millers, announces that the 
Missouri Pacific will operate a special 
service from St. Louis and Kansas City 
to Denver for the delegates attending 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the association, June 2-7. 


Theodore F, Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is con- 
fined to his home as a result of over- 
exertion on a fishing trip to the Ozark 
Mountains last week. Mr. Ismert has 
been in poor health since his return 
from New York several weeks ago. 


The plant of the Majestic Supply Co., 
Aurora, Mo., was burned the night of 
May 9. The company manufactures feed 
and does an extensive business in south- 
ern Missouri, Arkansas and part of 
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Oklahoma. It has no connection with 
the Majestic Milling Co., which js also 
located at Aurora. 

Harvey J. Owen, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co, Kansas City, An- 
drew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and John w 
Cain, sales manager Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, attended th. an- 
nual convention of the Southern B ikers’ 
Association at Jacksonville, Fla, |ast 
week. 

H. A. Sterling, president Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and T. J. Bush 
district sales manager Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, were 


among the novices initiated at a Shrine 
ceremonial here last week. Miller. and 
flour men in Kansas City who clong 


to the Shrine held a dinner at the LVOy 
Hotel prior to the initiation. : 


J. J. Hartnett, traffic manager \an- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, |). [, 
Mullen, traffic manager Kansas \} |ling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and C. Vv lop- 
ping, secretary Southwestern \) Jers’ 
League, Kansas City, spent most last 
week in New York and Washi. «ton, 


conferring with officials on rate 1). (ters 
affecting mills. In the latter plac: they 
protested the practice of a few { njited 
States mills which grind wheat in \ond 
and ship it to Cuban markets, rev ving 
the benefit of the preferential! luty 


granted flour from this country. 


The third quarterly meeting the 
Association of Operative Millers, «trict 
organization No. 1, drew 111 mem’ rs to 
Wellington, Kansas, May 3. The «: trict 
embraces all of Kansas. The me: were 
welcomed by the secretary of th. local 
commercial club and by Charles I.. |oos, 
manager Hunter Milling Co., W. | \ing- 
ton, and ex-president of the Mille: Na- 
tional Federation. Technical paper were 
read by B. C. Williams, superint: \dent 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, \ . R. 
Luby, Goerz Flour Mills Co., N« «ton, 
F. E. Luby, Attica Mills, and Join I. 
Ranney, Whitewater Flour Mills ( 


WICHITA 


Business last week in Wichita » 1s a 
little slower than during the previous 
week. Orders were scattered. Bakers 
and the big jobbers were out of the mar- 
ket, which had the worst slump ov this 
year’s crop. Shipping orders were so 
slow that it kept some mills hustling to 
run half time. 

There were a few orders from HH \/and 
and Latin American countries, }\\' no 
large ones, and business is not ex)vcted 
to pick up much until the new cro 

Demand for cash wheat dull © all 


classes. The market was 3@5c lower on 
most grades. Low protein whea! had 
practically no demand. Excellent })r0s- 
pects for a bumper crop in this terri! ory 


have resulted in some of the Kansas and 
Oklahoma mills offering milling wh 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) IIs, 
representing a weekly capacity of (''.(20 


bbls, with comparisons, as report: ! to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour of 

output a ty 

Se REE roar ere 30,984 48 

PPOUEND WOO. 5 oc cccccccce 31,459 48 

... fae rr eer 30,889 47 

Two years ago ............ 22,419 4 

The feed market declined very ra) ‘ly, 

and bran bids were so low that few les 


were made. Pastures are in exc: ent 
condition, and farmers are cutting = wn 
on feeds. Prices, May 9, were a 0l- 
lows: bran, $20@22 ton, basis Kk sas 
City; mill-run, $22.50@24; shorts, > 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, .«n- 
sas City basis: hard winter short p. «nt. 
$6.70 bbl; straight, $6.20; clears, ~>@ 
5.20. 

Receipts for the week, 153 cars at, 
75 cars corn, 7 cars oats, compare » ith 
109 cars wheat, 55 cars corn and 3 ATs 
oats for the corresponding week a «at 
ago. 

Receipts and shipments in W 
during April, 1924, in bushels: 


Receipts Shi 


WEUNGA aoa ce cvaestceeste 673,200 Bo) oe 
err ee 420,000 “ 
E56 05 gilanwats05ns 6h 49,500 + 
SSP Se ee 7,200 a 
DT - 0 fwr¥ec b> eng etonsee 43,200 vod 
a ae See 8,400 se 
ae re ae 19,200 , 
NOTES 


The meeting of the Kansas ers’ 
Traffic Club, which was to have ©? 
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held in Wichita on May 10, has been 
postponed until June 14. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., spent the week end in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Hurd, who spent 
the past month in California, have re- 
turned home. 

Glenn Metcalf, manager The Fleisch- 
mann Co. here, is on a month’s vacation 
in Kansas City. 

s R. Hawks, western representative 
jue the Red Star Milling Co., is visiting 
relatives in Cushing, Okla. 

C. H. Handshy, in charge of the Co- 
lumbus, Kansas, office of the Red Star 
Milling Co, and C. J. Rivenbark, Jr., 
Arkarsas salesman, visited the mill last 
week 

D. L.. Mullen, traffic manager Kansas 
Milling Co., is in New York attending 
a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the equalization of 
southeastern territory on flour 


rates ii 

shipped in paper bags as compared with 

that shipped in cotton bags. 
ATCHISON 

Flour sales reached the low point on 
the cop last week. The small bookings, 
which amounted to 10 to 20 per cent of 
capacity, were occasioned not so much 
by } demand as by the fact that buy- 
ers « ve not taking into consideration 
the line in wheat feeds of $3@5 ton. 
A 1d flow of shipping directions 
env! mills to continue operating on 
the me basis as in the previous week, 
wit total output of 19,900 bbls. 

k prices were very weak; sales were 
mac: it $18.50 for bran and $20.50 for 
sho basis Missouri River points. 
Flour values held firm, hard wheat short 
patc.' selling for $5.75@6, basis cotton 
98's; 55 per cent straight grades about 
30c ls. Soft wheat flours sold at $5.90 


@63° for short patent and $5.50@5.70 
for ‘ight grades. 
NOTES 
M. .\. Lehman, operating superintend- 
ent Piisbury Flour Mills Co., visited the 
local plant last week. 
Cari W. Yount, of the Blair Elevator 


Corporation, returned from southwestern 
Missouri last week. He reported busi- 
ness fair, but demand for all kinds of 
grain jimited, 

OKLAHOMA 


Seasonal dullness characterized the first 
two weeks of May among Oklahoma and 
Texas mills, with sales below normal for 
the season. Mills are operating only 30 
per cent of capacity, some being shut 
down, with warehouses full of flour. Job- 
bers are well stocked, some with enough 
flour to last until fall. It is reported 
that one wholesaler has sufficient, bought 
under contract last July, to last his trade 
until the end of the year. Some jobbers 
that are overstocked are cutting prices in 
an endeavor to unload before new crop 
flour is offered. Soft wheat patent sold 
at $6.25(06.60, and hard wheat at $6.30 
@6.60, 

Mill-run bran prices dropped from 
$145 per 100-lb sack to $1.25. Shorts 
were sold by outside mills as low as $1.19, 
while quotations here averaged $1.40. 
Mills are not heavily stocked with mill- 
feeds. 

NOTES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set for hearing at Fort Worth on 
Aug. 30 an application of the Rock 
Island and Missouri-Kansas-Texas rail- 
roads for permission to apply combina- 
tions of local rates in place of through 
rates to transit shipments in Texas of 
grain, flour, feed and other commodities. 

Texas grain dealers who made a survey 
recently of that state believe that an esti- 
mate of 20,000,000 bus wheat is con- 
sideralily too large. They found 25 to 35 
per cent decrease of acreage in the pan- 
handle and 50 per cent in other sec- 
tions. In view of the increased elevator 
Capacity of Texas, aealers are more in- 
—" than formerly in the Oklahoma 

Opponents of the MeNary-Haugen bill 
regard the retention of John Manley as 
secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association as a con- 
firmation of the vote of the executive 
committee of the association’s board of 
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directors in opposition to the bill. A 
majority of the new board is said to be 
opposed to the bill, which means that 
W. H. McGreevey, secretary American 
Wheat Growers’ Association, and C. H. 
Hyde, vice president Oklahoma Farmers’ 
Union, lost their fight in Oklahoma. 


SALINA 

Little activity was reported in the flour 
trade last week. Shipping directions 
were difficult to get. Wheat movement 
was light, the farmers being ‘busy plant- 
ing corn. Prices have advanced slightly, 
flour being quoted, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: fancy short patent, $6.20@ 
6.50; 95 per cent, $5.90@6; straight 
grade, $5.70@5.80. 

Feed demand was slow, and prices 
weakened somewhat. Quotations, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.10; gray shorts, $1.15. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ie BUTT PUREE CTT ee 15,258 8 
Previous week ............ 15,376 38 


Grain inspections at Salina last week: 
wheat, 58 cars; corn, 101; barley, 5; oats, 
2; seed, 12. 

KANSAS OPERATIVES TO MEET 

The next district meeting of the Kan- 
sas Association of Operative Millers will 
be held in Salina, Aug. 2. W. J. Cates, 
mill superintendent for the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, other mem- 
bers being L. G. Gottschick, John Cor- 
nelius and Otto Paugh. An attendance 
of 150 is expected, and elaborate ar- 
rangements are being made for their en- 
tertainment. 





NEW OWNERS TO OPERATE 
PLANT AT FORTH WORTH 


OxtanHoma Critry, Oxia.—The Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
recently formed by E. D. Wallaer and 
S. W. Barr, has purchased the plant at 
Fort Smith of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
has announced that repairs and improve- 
ments are to be made soon at a cost of 
about $10,000. The flour mill, which has 
a daily capacity of 100 bbls, will be 
ready for operation by the opening of the 
new winter wheat season. 

This mill was established 20 years ago, 
and for some years was operated by the 
Fort Smith Roller Mills Co. It was sold 
a few years ago to the Consolidated. An 
elevator of 30,000 bus capacity and a 
warehouse are part of the property. The 
new owners are from Rich Hill, Mo. 
They operate a mill at Butler, Mo. 








CONSUMPTION OF CEREALS 
IS INCREASING IN ITALY 


According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, bread cereals 
have always had greater importance in 
Italy than in any other country of cen- 
tral or western Europe. Wheat alone 
furnishes about 45 per cent, and other 
cereals 10 per cent, of the total food 
consumption. These proportions refer 
to direct consumption only, to which 
must be added the indirect consumption, 
since about one third of the cereal crop 
is used for the feeding of animals des- 
tined for meat purposes. This prepon- 
derance of cereals in the diet of the 
Italian people is slowly increasing. 

The unusually favorable grain crop 
of 1923 is not a fair indication of the 
real situation in Italian agriculture. 
As a matter of fact there has been a 
progressive deterioration in the grain 
crops during the last two decades. Dur- 
ing this period the production has prac- 
tically remained stationary, while the 
population has increased by 6,000,000. 
This increase in population alone would 
require a greater supply to the extent 
of 35,000,000 to 40,000,000. 

Even before the war the increasing 
need to import grain had caused lively 
discussion among statesmen and econo- 
mists. From a purely economic stand- 
point it was the prevailing opinion that 
it would be wise to restrict the grain 
growing area and to concentrate on the 
problem of increasing the unit yield of 
lands more adapted to such crops. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices showed little change last 
week, although a few spring wheat mills 
made a reduction of about 10c bbl. New 
business was the lightest in weeks. Prices 
did not seem to cut much figure. 

The general impression is that stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and wholesale 
grocers are being reduced very slowly. 
Several large distributors claim that 
there is steady small lot buying by re- 
tail bakers and grocers of hard winters 
and springs, but admit that they have 
to make a close price to keep their flour 
moving. The larger and medium-sized 
bakers were in the market in a small 
way only. Many of the large companies 
are reported to have their requirements 
covered some weeks ahead. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour 
slowed up. Cracker bakers have not 
been in the market to any extent for 
some weeks, and sales to cake and pie 
bakers have been mainly in one or two 
car lots. Jobbers also have been buying 
sparingly, as their stocks are moving 
very slowly. 

There was practically no change in 
clears. Offerings were plentiful, and an 
occasional sale of fair size was made to 
distributors. Export business was ex- 
tremely light. A few cables were re- 
ceived, but bids were too low. 

Rye flour sales were the lightest for 
some time. Buyers have been ordering 
out against old contracts quite freely, 


although directions are slowing up. The 
local production totaled 1,800 bbls, 
against 3,000 the previous week. White 


was quoted at $3.75@3.80 bbl, medium 
$3.30@3.60, dark $38@3.15. 

A slowing up in the demand for maca- 
roni was reflected in the call for semo- 
linas, which are very quiet. Only busi- 
ness passing is an occasional sale of sin- 
gle car lots, and it is difficult to get di- 
rections on old orders. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%@3%c lb, bulk; fancy 
durum patent, 3%@3%c; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 34%@3\%c. Durum clears, $3.20@ 
3.40 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.60@6.20, first clear 
$4.40@4.90, second clear $3.10@3.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.90, 95 
per cent patent $4.90@5.40, straight 
$4.80@5.25, first clear $4.20@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5.25@5.60, standard 
patent $4.90@5.20, straight $4.75@5, first 
clear $4.30@4.60. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices declined fully $1@1.50 
ton, attributed to lack of demand and 
freer offerings. Practically all the larg- 
er mills in the Northwest have been of- 
fering feed for near-by or later ship- 
ment. There has been no improvement 
in demand from country buyers, and 
mixers have shown little interest. 

Spring bran was quoted at $20@21 
ton, hard winter bran $20.50@21.50, soft 
winter bran $20.50@21.50, standard mid- 
dlings $20.50@21, flour middlings $24.50 
@27, red dog $30@34. 


CHICAGO FIOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 4-10 ..... .... 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 90 
VOOP BO .cccccsene 40,000 18,000 45 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was steady and fairly ac- 
tive. Receipts were somewhat larger, but 
there was a larger percentage of the 
medium and lower grades. Receipts to- 
taled 173 cars, compared with 134 the 
previous week, and 164 a year ago. 
Hard winters seemed to move better 





than the other varieties. Local mills were 
in the market for the better grades of 
hard wheat, but they did not show so 
much interest in red. Outside mills were 
better buyers of red, and fair sales were 
reported. A few cars of spring wheat 
were received, and were readily picked 
up at firmer premiums, A little over 
380,000 bus were loaded out by lake. 
Shipping sales totaled 205,000 bus. 
Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@4c 
over May, No. 2 red 1@3c over, No. 3 
red May price to Ie over; No. 1 hard 
2@9c over, No. 2 hard 2@8c over, No. 
3 hard May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 17@238¢ over, No. 2 dark 15@ 
20c over, No. 1 northern 8@17c over. 
No. 1 red was quoted at $1.06%@ 
1.08% bu, No. 2 red $1.055%@1.07%, No. 
3 red $1.04%@1.05%; No. 1 hard $1.06% 
@1.13%, No. 2 hard $1.06% @1.12%, No. 
3 hard $1.04, @1.09% ; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.21%@1.27%, No. 2 dark $1.19%4 
@1.24%, No. 1 northern $1.12%@1.21%. 
Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
weet © ccaakenen $1.03 % $1.06% $1.07% 
ee Osc eunra as 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
: a Beerererrr 1.04% 1.07 1.07% 
ae e seteetese 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
a ee par 1.03% 1.05% 1.06% 
Pee D ssswenvts 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was barely steady, and demand 
from industries slowed up. Shipping 
sales totaled 280,000 bus. Receipts were 
709 cars, against 918 the previous week, 
and 337 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 77%c bu, No. 3 mixed 76%¢, 
No. 5 mixed 745%4c; No, 2 yellow 784%4@ 
79c, No. 3 yellow 764%@78%c, No, 4 
yellow 75c; No. 2 white 78%c, No. 3 
white 77@78c, No. 4 white 75c. 

Rye was in quiet demand, but basis 
was steady. Receipts totaled 29 cars, 
against 25 the previous week, and 37 a 
year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 66c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 

grain for the week ended May 10, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—-Shipments 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 202 179 135 136 
Wheat, bus.... 327 324 607 167 
Caem, BGs ess. 1,270 847 739 3,392 
Oats, bus...... 1,287 1,098 1,246 1,063 
re, WU wc ee 32 47 1 3 
Barley, bus.... 173 107 53 102 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business in corn goods was rather 
quiet last week. Sales were scattered 
and small. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.95@2 per 100 Ibs, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.85@1.90, white 
and yellow cream meal $1.85@1.90, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1.85@1.90, oat- 
meal $2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chica- 
go; rolled oats, $2.57% per 90-lb. sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A very quiet demand for oil meal pre- 
vailed last week, and sales were small. 
While crushers are quoting oil meal 
around $40 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago, 
resellers have been offering it as low as 
$38@39. Mills in this territory are still 
operating steadily. 


NOVEL ADVERTISING PLAN 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has in- 
troduced a unique plan to advertise its 
new oats “Quick Quaker,” and has met 
with wonderful success. Some weeks ago 
the company ran an advertisement in a 
local paper for one time only, offering a 
crystal radio set for the nominal sum of 
$1, or a complete set, with one set of 
head phones, insulators and copper wire 
for $5. The purchaser had only to send 
in two Quaker trademarks with the cash 
and he would receive a radio set. So 
far nearly 6,000 have been distributed 
in Chicago. The company adopted the 
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same plan in Boston, with the result 
of over 3,000 being sold 

The regular Quaker Oats tube carton 
is used to hold the coil, and it consists 
of a special tuner with a unique feature 
of primary and secondary coils, giving 
unusual selectivity and a positive detec- 
tor adjustment mechanism. It responds 
to all wave lengths from 180 to 750 met- 
ers, and the set receives 30 miles or more. 


NOTES 


W. H. Mast, a Chicago flour broker, 
has bought a home at Highland Park, Ill. 


E. A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, has returned from an east- 
ern business trip. 

H. C. Brown, manager flour depart- 
ment Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is in 
the East on a business trip. 

Thomas Brown and D. G. Lowell, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
called at the local offices last week. 

James Ford Bell, vice president 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited his company’s local office last week. 

I. Van der Schalk, of Willem Van der 
Schalk, flour importer, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, spent several days in Chicago last 
week calling on the trade, 

S. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., visited in Chicago on his 
way to New Orleans to attend the cot- 
tonseed crushers’ convention. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co. Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago on his return from 
a two weeks’ trip to the central states. 

Paul M. Marshall, of the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited his 
local representative, E. F. Hale, last 
week, on his return from eastern mar- 
kets. 

John B. Dougherty, of the Scranton, 
Pa., office of the King Midas Milling Co., 
stopped in Chicago last week on his way 
to Minneapolis to visit his company’s 
home office. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: 1,000 bbls flour to Ogdensburg; 
381,000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 262,000 
bus corn, of which 100,000 went to Buf- 
falo, 126,000 to Ogdensburg, and 36,000 
to Montreal; 438,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 

The cereal and macaroni departments 
of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, will 
in the future be handled through a sub- 
sidiary corporation to be known as the 
Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc. The grain de- 
partment will be handled under the name 
of Armour Grain Co. 

Reports indicate that there will be a 
large attendance at the annual meeting 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 5-6. Any one interested is 
invited to be present. Secretary L. F. 
Brown, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, is anxious that those who plan 
to attend notify him as soon as possible. 


Eugene Arms, manager Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, attended 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at 
Cleveland, and served on a committee to 
judge reports from the various cham- 
bers of commerce entered in the fire pre- 
vention contest. Following the Cleve- 
land convention Mr. Arms went to At- 
lantic City to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. 


MILWAUKEE 

Relief from the extreme hesitancy 
which developed among customers of 
mills during April and continued through 
the early part of May seems to have 
come, although there is no disposition to 
anticipate needs and the trade does not 
look for much activity in this direction 
for the remainder of the crop year. The 
experience of mills is virtually duplicat- 
ed by that of brokers and jobbers. 

Mills have been holding their limits 
at an advance of 10c bbl and claim that, 
in view of the character of demand at 
present, sales are being negotiated with- 
out great difficulty. Outside mills are 
quoting a variety of prices, but in near- 
ly every instance an advance is found. 
The range of prices as between mills is 
narrower now than for several months. 
Fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted on May 10 at $6.50 
@17.10 bbl, standard patent at $6.35@ 
6.70, and straight at $6.15@6.45, in 98-Ib 
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cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
Fancy clear was quoted at $5.35@5.70 
bbl, first clear at $5.05@5.45, and sec- 
ond clear nominally at $3.80@4.50, in 
98-lb cottons.. Fancy brands of hard 
winter patent were quoted at $6.35@ 
6.70 bbl, standard patent at $6.15@6.50, 
straight at $5.80@6.25, and first clear at 
$5.30@5.65, in 98-lb cottons. 

Stocks of flour at mills and in transit 
at Milwaukee on May 1, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, were 14,133 
bbls, compared with 10,799 on April 1, 
and 60,778 on May 1, 1923. In 1922 on 
the same day, stocks were 6,266; 1921, 
17,936; 1920, 13,199; 1919, 11,977; 1918, 
10,917; 1917, 26,512; 1916, 22,942. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 4-10 .......... 12,000 4,000 34 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,500 21 
TSE FORP ccccccces 16,000 6,700 42 
Two years ago..... 16,000 4,500 28 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,700 32 
Four years ago.... 24,000 14,500 60 


Five years ago..... S650) 8 =—S—s«O he ee 

Shipping directions were slightly larg- 
er, and millers were hopeful that they 
will be able to hold the gain made in 
production with the support of an in- 
creasing number of prompt shipment 
sales. 

The call for durum flour was quiet, as 
the trade was reported to be pretty well 
booked up until the end of May. Fancy 
semolina was quoted on May 10 at 3%c 
lb, and No. 3 semolina at 35c, in bbls, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Hope of a better call for bran and 
middlings has not been abandoned, de- 
spite the fact that another week of slack 
trade has passed, with prices depressed 
further. Nominal prices on May 10: 
standard bran $19@20.50 ton, winter 
bran $19.75@21, standard fine middlings 
$20@21, flour middlings $24.50@26.50, 
red dog $31@33, rye feed $18@19, hom- 
iny feed $30.50, reground oat feed $9.50 
@10, old process oil meal $89@40, cot- 
tonseed meal $41@46, and gluten feed 
$31.90, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Rye flour prices were firmer, especial- 
ly in view of the weakness of rye feed. 
Sales were fair, with pure white and 
pure dark in best request among domes- 
tic customers. Export business was 
spasmodic as to inquiry, and sales were 
few. Pure white was quoted on May 10 
at $4.10@4.25 bbl, straight at $4@4.10, 
pure dark at $3.80@3.90, and ordinary 
dark at $3.50@3.70, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no demand and sparse busi- 
ness in the corn cereal market. Prices 
were unchanged and almost entirely 
nominal. White and yellow corn flour 
was quoted ori May 10 at $2.05@2.10, 
corn meal at $2@2.05, and corn grits at 
$2.05@2.10, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed unchanged to Ic higher 
for spring: No. 1 dark northern 10@14c 
over Minneapolis May, No. 1 hard win- 
ter 5@10c over local May, No. 1 red 
winter 2@4c over. Market closed easy. 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern $1.22@1.26, 
No. 2 $1.19@1.22, No, 3 $1.17@1.20; No. 
1 hard winter $1.10@1.14, No. 2 $1.08@ 
1.13, No. 3 $1.05@1.10; No. 1 red winter 
$1.06@1.08, No. 2 $1.05@1.07, No. 3 $1.03 
@1.06; No. 1 mixed $1.07@1.17, No. 2 
$1.06@1.16, No. 3 $1.04@1.15. Rye 
closed unchanged: No. 1 at 66@66%c, 
No. 2 65% @66%c, No. 3 64@65%c, No. 
4 61@64c. To arrive, No. 2, May ship- 
ment, 65%4c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 10, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
tomparisons: 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 38,000 12,600 9,110 20,170 
Wheat, bus.. 12,600 44,800 63,875 64,000 
Corn, bus.... 152,440 81,400 139,550 460,250 
Oats, bus.... 132,000 281,600 343,900 495,675 
Barley, bus.. 235,200 97,960 27,540 42,210 
Rye, bus..... 5,600 19,810 11,758 122,650 
Feed, tons... 570 60 6,207 5,458 


NOTES 


C. E. Higbie, Rio, Wis., representa- 
tive of the Deutsch & Sickert Co., feed 
dealer, was at the headquarters in Mil- 
waukee on May 7-8. 


F. R. Houlton, of the Houlton Grain 
Co., Denver, Colo., arrived in Milwaukee 
by automobile for a visit with his broth- 
er, Carl Houlton, of the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co. He took occasion to call on 


connections en route‘and inspect crop 
conditions, which he reported favorable 
in most districts. 

Rebuilding of the Sarrington Flour 
Mills at Delton is reported well under 
way. H. L. Sarrington contemplates a 
total investment of $50,000, the new mill 
to have considerably more capacity than 
the old plant which burned in March. 

M. C. Hettinger, feed, grain, hay and 
produce, Portage, filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy on May 8. Liabili- 
ties, $26,000; assets, $15,000. The first 
meeting of creditors will be held May 
20, at the office of C. F. Lamb, referee, 
Madison. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce joined with the Chicago Board 
of Trade in representation before a 
hearing held at Des Moines on May 7, to 
support proposed changes in grain 
freight rates between Texas and north- 
western markets which were suspended 
on April 4 upon the petition of the 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce and 
the South Dakota railroad commission. 
The new schedule would place all pri- 
mary markets on an equal basis, it was 
contended by Milwaukee and Chicago. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Canada—March Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
March, 1924, as officially reported: 





















Wheat, 

On Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 374,741 6,724,591 
United States ....-...0.0% 31,226 77,787 
Malte .ccccccccvees .enredue 2,474 47,230 
Newfoundland ........... Brrr 
BAPWAGOS cece ccsscccece S888 8 sw ccace 
SOMRRIER ceccccccscseceses 36,867 160 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... <a 
Other British West Indies 14,699 ...... 
British South Africa ..... 8,629 50,607 
British West Africa ...... . Zia 
BOTTA. sccsccsecsvcevee ae sseden 
British Honduras ........ —-. tesa. 
po eee cee 80s hee ees 
DE clteseresecorersce o. 2 .deeear 
Hongkong ...... CCheetuEes See” 86. ssadhan 
Gibraltar ......:: errs? ae ae rer re 
SE ole es eee trees tens 151,921 2,619,954 
SE is ccns eed taccase > | ethane 
er rer re ee S.00R ss ewecce 
BES Bebe e cc we'ecicsesee . SSS 
SE Btbea cts cccccsvedtes 88,880 cesses 
PE. 6vhy ads canecawees 1,709 1,300,317 
Belgian Congo ........... [7 80s a HS Re 
EE 25 5406's 6 5 oo S490 204 S0ee vreces 
WORTROEE. co cccccccccedsvce 39,398 172,666 
Dutch Guiana ............ a . ‘¢emean 
Dutch West Indies ...... G55 9 Feccces 
MEBCMORIR ccccccccccccsccce -. ior 
PORMIAME cccccvccccvccceces keer es 
WUD «io veewccccacsccesee S000 1,025,500 
French West Indies ...... Aaa 
SE 9. 6:00-0:56 65.0 tv eens 339,639 8,000 
BEE e¥o sce vecectdvaaece S0ne" secee» 
CED pn ccecneoaessessece  e . BT 
BEE ccccesccssccnsscvess GCP 8 esacee 
Italy 418,016 
Japan 578,472 
DOD sscrechesksass Ce ¢ seates 
DEE ¢¢6cec40c0bavieess -, a . ‘Shenae 
DEE t20cc6c0sc2ecesses aE ¢imnce 
| 79,987 
PCC TETIEerT 168,000 
DEE: £t6esbsctneseccs Ga - shen'ee 
Philippine Islands . : a. weaees 
WOME svccvccsccccsccecs GOEe cesess 
Portuguese Africa .. -. 2 teases 
PSE 86808 sb 0 ekseeseece 93,333 
San Domingo ............ "  . Be 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... e-  «seeee 
BwWOGOM occscccccccsccsees 15,397 181,480 
PE +cbeCeton 4 e600 660 006% eee 
VORORMOEE cc ccccccsssvccce SE,508 8 = 8 S eves 
WORD céccacivsedvccves 1,397,810 13,446,100 

-_ 100 Ibs 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
Wee «MOR 2c. cee | teens 94,775 
United States .......... 500,005 2 28 sc eeee 
BOOTED, 6 cscccccccscece ee =a ete 
Beeees GOURD noccascce — ccsce 83 
British South Africa.... ..... 1,875 
TORSUOGSD cc ccccscecccces 25 22 
SOMREEED. cccccccscccesees 90 36 
Other Br. West Indies... 27 187 
DEE oueSicttesedes viens 64 
Newfoundland .......... 2,080 154 
DEEL. Seecbecesesseesc sesee 275 
ET Sé6n650.003080600 -e8eee 1,374 
SRUEED “Evcescsscovcees Ssens 7,256 
WeetherianGs «.ccscccccee ceses 7,506 
Pree r er ae TTT 5,888 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. — = eae 
MEE 6.68 005% dpb eee cee @ i sess 
EE Ke0CsccseCessced ©4806 10,486 
TOMES. occcsccccceccuscs seene 110 
WOOIRME ccccccccvcccevses cvece 550 
TWOOOEs oc cccccececssece 155,029 130,641 





Canada—Visible Grain Supply 


Visible grain supply in Western Canada 
on May 2, 1924, as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Flax- 
Wheat Oats Barley seed Rye 
Ft. William, 
Pt. Arthur.28,912 7,904 2,050 642 1,716 
17 4 1 








Winnipeg... 842 261 
Interior ter- 
minal .... 3,416 3,020 315 3 23 
Country ....44,109 16,819 2,268 834 1,475 
Vancouver... 1,459 11 2 ose a 
Totals .. 78,738 28,015 4,652 1,383 3,219 
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SUPREME COURT RENDERS 
TRADE CUSTOM DECISION 


In the case of El Reno Mill & Ele, ator 
Co. vs. Medlock Grocery Co., 224 Pace 
177, plaintiff sued for damages fo, 
breach of a contract to buy six cars of 
flour. Defendant pleaded and introduced 
evidence tending to prove, and the ria) 
court instructed comformably therewith 
that there was a general custom of trade 
well known to plaintiff that the order for 
flour was taken under a guaranteed 
price; ie., if flour declined, defendant 
should pay for the flour at the mirket 
price at the time of delivery. 

Holding that the trial court err d jn 
permitting proof of the alleged ci).tom, 
the supreme court said: 


“It has been said of old that usag: may 
be admissible to explain what is i \ubt- 
ful; it is never admissible to cont: dict 


what is plain. . . . Customs may 10 be 
resorted to, to interpret a contrac’, un- 
less there is ambiguity or uncert:inty 
upon the face of the instrument «. ‘sing 
out of the terms used by the ‘ties. 
- « . See Oelricks et al. vs. For, 23 
How. 49, 16 L. Ed. 534, holding that, 
where there was a written contr: t to 
deliver certain quantities of flour at a 
certain price, proof of a usage |» de- 
mand margins of the seller was in» ‘mis- 
sible. 

“The term ‘price per bbl or cwt ~ 3.20, 


basis 48’s,” in so far as price i- con- 
cerned, is not doubtful or ambi. ious. 
Defendant does not contend th: the 
price named does not refer to th. bar- 
rel lot. Such contract, as to the price 
therein named, is not susceptible 0 con- 
struction. It carries its own imp: :t on 
its face. The price, $13.20, import. what 
it purports. Extrinsic aid or evide: :e of 
custom is not competent to mod) y it. 
A great volume of the business « the 


commercial world is carried on by | :ans- 
actions based on orders. These are ften 
informal and cryptic, containing a!) revi- 
ations and trade terms. As to al! -uch, 
the usage and custom will be rea: into 
the contract as a part thereof. 

“An illustration is found in the con- 
tract under consideration. By cv-tom 
shown by the record, a barrel of ‘our, 
sold on a basis of 48-Ib sacks, is four 
of such sacks. If the flour be in si: iller 
packages, the price per barrel \ ould 
perhaps be greater because of the «xtra 
cost of packing. This package « ‘er- 
ential is fixed by custom. The law can- 
not remake such orders for the p: ties. 
Such order is controlled by the sme 
canons of construction as other and \ore 
formal contracts. Otherwise, the /oun- 
dations of the commercial world « ‘ght 
be imperiled and the door opened | re- 
pudiators of contracts, 

“Following the War of Independ nce, 
many sought to repudiate obligation due 
the mother country from the co): ies. 
The fathers and founders of thi. re- 
public battled a political moveme:' to 
that end. It was decided to pay—1t to 
repudiate. Since the days of the reat 
John Marshall the inviolability of  on- 
tracts has been a fundamental and +en- 
erable property right upheld by the 
courts. Constitutions guarantee t’ «re- 
unto. Canons for the judicial con- ruc- 
tion of contracts have been laid © »wn 
and are applied for the same purpv ©. 

“In the instant case, if defendani can 
show by custom that the agreeme:' to 
pay $13.20 per bbl for flour, in th: ab- 
sence of fraud or mistake, means t« pay 
$10.40, then, by the same token, 112) 
not the obligations of all contrac'~ be 
impaired and violated by thus s: er 
adding that which is repugnant to ir 
plain terms? It was reversible err © to 
permit defendant to introduce evi: ‘nce 
of the alleged custom, and likewise | ‘ror 
for the court to countenance the ime 
in the instructions.” 


4 


A. L. H. Str: 





CANADA’S INCREASED FARM ACR! \GE 


The United States consul gener 
Montreal reports that the large fa’ » |S 
increasing in popularity in Canada In 
1921 there were 63,500 more farm of 
200 acres or over than in 1911. [he 
small farms up to 50 acres have de- 
creased in number. Since 1919 the «cre 
age devoted to pasturage in Canad® has 
gradually decreased from 10,42 Av 
acres to 9,567,143. 
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CONCENTRATED SELLING 
\ miller recently remarked that if it 
were legal for bakeries to combine for 
the purchase of their flour, it should be 
legal for the millers to combine 


o- The cases are not exactly 


for its sale. 
parallel, and might not have the same 
standing before the law, as a brief analy- 
sis will show. 

In the ease of the bakery combinations 
there has been the merging of a number 


of noncompetitive plants and companies, 
y its very nature confined to a 
usiness, into a larger company 
takes them over and consolidates 
In only a few of the larger cities 


each 
local 
whic! 


them 


is more than one plant acquired. Com- 
petition still remains in every locality 
with the other local plants, either inde- 


pendent or belonging to some other com- 
bination. 

'n other words, competition still per- 

sists locally and is not throttled, and 
hence the combination is not in restraint 
of trade. If the combination went so 
far 15 to take over all the plants of these 
cities, so that competition no longer ex- 
ist’. (that is a possible development), 
and so that, through unfair trade prac- 
tices, other plants were not permitted to 
star!, then it might be held that there 
was restraint of trade. 
Be that as it may, it remains true that 
these combinations possess a considerable 
power which may be used in a sinister 
way. For instance, they might acquire 
in some city which they wanted to enter 
a comparatively small and unimportant 
plani, with the view to operating it to 
the detriment of the trade there. This 
plant might be made the means of start- 
ing a bread war, making it impossible for 
the other independent plants to make any 
moncy and thereby in the course of time 
ruining their business and making them 
willing to sell out. 

\ continuing loss to the combination at 
this point would be negligible, as its 
losses could be easily made up from its 
many other plants operating at a profit, 
whereas to the independent local plant 
and company, with only one plant, it 


would prove disastrous, and might be 
fatal. This is a method that has been 
used in the past by big business to ac- 
complish its purpose. The big bakery 


combinations could easily use it. 

\ selling agency, or combination 
among independent mills, not corporate- 
ly merged, would have a different com- 
plexion. It would be among units not 
doing merely a local business, but ship- 
ping and distributing over a wide terri- 
tory in different states, and competing 
with each other. If it were made effec- 
tive for meeting concentrated buying, 
then its advantages would probably be 
extended to other classes of trade as 
well. Whether that were done or not, it 


still might be held as a combination in 
restraint of trade. It is difficult to see 
how the law could prevent actual and 


bona fide consolidations of milling prop- 
erties and companies, as has already 
taken place, unless as-a result of them 
wh :t is known as a trust were created. 

The law does not seem to regard con- 
centrated buying as illegal. It hasn’t got 
around to that yet. If it were practical, 
all the millers of the country could com- 
bine for the purchase of their wheat and 
other supplies. It would be interesting 
to see what the law would have to say 
about that. Unfortunately, wheat, un- 
like flour, has a certain fixed value and 
price every day in the year, and cannot 
be jockeyed with to any extent. Flour, 
the product of wheat, for which millers 
must pay this certain price in cash, 
singularly enough has no such fixed 
standard and prices, but is widely vari- 
able, owing largely to the folly of the 
millers themselves. 

Standardization of flour, the same as 


wheat has been standardized, and trad- 
ing in it the same as wheat is traded in, 
by which it comes to have the certain 
fixed price referred to, responsive to 
world conditions, seems hardly prac- 
ticable. Heretofore it has been raw ma- 
terials only, and only those of a certain 
character, for which such trading mar- 
kets have existed. 

No, it seems useless for millers to put 
their faith in artificial expedients for 
meeting the unsatisfactory situation 
which confronts them in the milling busi- 
ness. Even if practical, considerable 
time would be required for their develop- 
ment. Meantime, the evil state of the 
industry would continue. The only solu- 
tion immediately available is for each 
and every miller to sell flour only at a 
profit, and be content with the rate of 
operation afforded thereby. 


TOLEDO 

Maintenance of operation at half ca- 
pacity is about the best that can be done 
or expected by millers under present con- 
ditions, and some are not able to do that 
well. There is this advantage about the 
present situation—it is generally recog- 
nized that capacity operation is out of 
the question, and hence there is not the 
striving to reach it through sacrifice in 
price which sometimes takes place. While 
the margins on flour sales are slim, and 
some may show no profit, yet the millers 
are making a genuine effort to get their 
prices. 

The course of the market, whether it 
goes up or down, seems to have little or 
nothing to do with buying. Nobody seems 
speculatively inclined. If it became 
clearly apparent, through an indicated 
crop shortage or failure, or the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, that higher 
prices would prevail, then there might be 
a gradually accelerated volume of book- 
ings, although that would be rather un- 
usual at this time of the year, with a 
new crop harvest only about two months 
away. 

Of course, so long as the fate of the 
McNary-Haugen bill is unsettled nobody 
knows what to expect and the tendency 
is to stick close to shore. It may be 
doubted if the man lives who can fore- 
cast fully the effect of the operation of 
that bill in its many ramifications. As 
millers apprehend it, the effect on them 
would mean curtailment of their opera- 
tion—buying wheat only as they could 
sell the flour, selling flour only as they 
could buy the wheat, thereby keeping 
even on the market all the time, so far 
as it is possible to do so. When the price 
of wheat is subject to political influ- 
ences, a new element is injected which it 
is hard to figure out, and hence a con- 
servative policy becomes advisable. 

A little export business was worked 
last week, one mill turning down a sub- 
stantial order for grinding Canadian 
wheat in bond, through inability to get 
out the flour. The objection of some 
western millers to this milling-in-bond 
business is difficult to understand, inas- 
much as it relieves the pressure and com- 
petition in domestic markets. Every 
miller, everywhere in the country, wheth- 
er doing an export business or not, should 
welcome and encourage any grinding of 
Canadian wheat in bond which becomes 
possible by United States mills. Im- 
porters are still interested in soft wheat 
flour, cables are exchanged, and business 
results whenever the mill’s price is low 
enough. 

Feed became quite sick again, particu- 
larly bran. Prices were off 50c@$1, and 
offers indicated that it was available at 
even $2 lower. Much complaint is heard 
about Canadian competition and quota- 
tions, which are having a demoralizing 
effect, particularly in the East and South- 
east. 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.07@ 
1.074%, bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, May 9. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.30 
@5.45 bbl, local springs $6.10@6.45, and 
local hard winters $6, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
eldo. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
at $25.50@27.75 ton, mixed feed $27@ 
28.25, and middlings $28.25@28.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
May 4-10 ...... Peer rer. - 61% 
Previous week ............ 30,900 67 
ee OD db sewscserescesne Eee 54 
TWO FEOEE GHD accccccinese 19,000 40 
TRISCS FORTS BOO «2. cccccces 16,800 35 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

May 4-10 ...... 20 146,310 76,081 52 
Previous week.. 20 123,300 73,693 59 
VOOF GBO cccece 22 124,710 57,361 46 
Two years ago. 26 143,710 55,268 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 4-10, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 449,000 198,000 275,000 98,000 

Corn, bus.... 120,000 38,000 63,000 13,000 

Oats, bus.... 100,000 47,000 44,000 24,000 
NOTES 


Charles Anderson, engaged in the linen 
business, with offices at New York and 
Chicago, was in Toledo last week visit- 
ing his brother, David Anderson, presi- 
dent National Milling Co. 


J. M. Cooper, formerly of Los An- 
geles, Cal., in charge of western territory 
for the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is now manager of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., office of this company. 


J. C. Adderly, president Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, attended the con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Cleveland last week. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were H. W. Dill- 
man, Bethel, Ohio, with the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., W. F. Steele, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
W. C. Hoareau, special representative 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


General Julian S. Carr, Durham, N. C., 
died April 29 at Chicago. He was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank at 
Durham, and indirectly interested in the 
Austin-Heaton Co., operating an 800- 
bbl flour mill, in which company his son, 
J. S. Carr, Jr., is chairman of the board 
of directors. 


The Chelsea Milling Co. is the name 
of a new corporation which has taken 
over the milling business at Chelsea, 
Mich., formerly conducted by the Wil- 
liam Bacon-Holmes Co. This mill was 
recently enlarged by building a new 300- 
bbl hard wheat unit. The company also 
manufactures rye flour. 

Edward C. Rundell is president of the 
Northern Investment Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
and James E. Rundell secretary-treas- 
urer. They were formerly engaged in 
the grain business at Toledo. This com- 
pany recently was incorporated to deal 
in investment securities and conduct a 
general investment business. 

Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, B. J. Roth- 
well, Boston, F. H. Price, New York, and 
J. C. Jeffery, commerce counsel Millers’ 
National Federation, were in Cleveland 
last week for the meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Their time was devoted largely to con- 
sideration of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association met at Belle- 
fontaine, with Edwin M. Colton, Colton 
Bros. Co., president, on May 2, and re- 
appointed Frank H. Tanner as secretary 
of the association for the following year. 
The committee felt that reorganization 
of the Millers’ National Federation called 
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for some active support of the associa- 
tion by every member, and this matter 
was discussed. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade continued dull last week, 
while mills offered freely to move old 
stocks in anticipation of the new crop. 
Wheat millfeeds suffered a decline of 
several dollars, due to poor demand. 
Consumers generally are buying as spar- 
ingly as possible. Stocks are moderate, 
but sufficient to meet trade demand. 

Cottonseed meal advanced $1 ton, due 
to fair demand for small lots scattered 
over the territory. Stocks were gener- 
ally small and there was a light reserve 
supply at the oil mills. Cottonseed hulls 
also advanced $1. 

Hominy feed declined with other 
feeds, due to free offering of mills. 

Hay receipts were about even with 
previous week, although trade demand 
was dull. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


With business falling off to some de- 
gree, millers and manufacturers of feed 
reduced operations considerably last 
week, Export inquiries were much bet- 
ter than those of several weeks ago, 
though prices remained out of line. A 
slight decline in the price of feeds and 
less favorable prices of wheat caused a 
slight increase in the price of flour, one 
large miller quoting soft winter wheat 
patents at $6@6.50, hard winter wheat 
patents at $6@7, and spring wheat pat- 
ents at $6.25@'7.50. 

Business in commercial feeds fell off 
considerably during the current week. 
Wheat feeds were quoted as follows: 
bran, $24.50@27.50 ton; middlings, $26@ 
30; mixed, $25.50@27.50. 

Wheat passing through the Board of 
Trade was slightly less in volume, and 
the quality was not up to that of the 
last few weeks. Bids for car lots at the 
call of the Indianapoils Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%4c to New York, May 10: 
wheat, No. 2 hard 97c@$1, No. 2 red 
99c@$1.02; corn, No. 2 white 71@73c, 
No. 3 white 69@71%4c, No. 2 yellow 71 
@73c, No. 3 yellow 69144@72c, No. 2 
mixed 6914@72c, No. 3 mixed 68@70c; 
oats, No. 2 white 45@A7c, No. 3 white 
444, @45 1c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the 
week ended May 10: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
BOR GRD piwcccccscccverds 5,487 27 
Previous week ............ 17,302 37 
BOOP OOD. ccicecescvevsvvees 10,225 51 
TWO FORTS HO occccccceces 8,094 40 
INSPECTION OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 
TOE csedeecccseveees 69,000 4,000 
Pree 267,000 105,000 
Pn avrke eds wis Hee eo a 20th 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
May 10, 1924.. 196,000 390,000 590,000 1,900 
May 12, 1923.. 160,334 458,071 150,000 1,900 
May 13, 1922.. 95,000 161,000 183,000 .... 
. = 
Fire which started in the engine room 


of the farmers’ flour and grain elevator 
at Kingman, May 10, caused a loss esti- 
mated at $25,000. 

Curis O. Aion. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour men last week reported shipping 
directions much improved. ere was a 
fair demand for both entire wheat and 
pom flours, prices being firm. Inquiry 

or rye flour was rather quiet. Hard 
winters, while still relatively low priced, 
did not command the attention that the 
trade anticipated. There was a fair vol- 
ume of Kansas flour sold for future de- 
livery at prices that savored of some 
rather pronounced concessions. Flour 
quotations, May 10: spring wheat stand- 
ard patents $6.25@6.50, short patents 
$6.75@7.50; hard winter standard pat- 
ents $5.75@6.50, short patents $6.50@7; 
soft winter $4.25@A.65, bulk; clears, 
$5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye 
flour nominal. 

There was a pronounced dullness in 
the millfeed market. Offerings were 
light and prospective buyers were rath- 
er scarce. Prices eased off considerably 
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the latter part of the week. Quotations, 
May 10: standard middlings, $24@25 
ton; flour middlings, $29@33; red dog, 
$35@40; spring wheat bran, $24.50@25; 
linseed meal, $43.90; cottonseed meal, 
43 per cent protein $47.70, 41 per cent 
$46.20; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein 
$30.90@32.90; 22 per cent $39.90. 

There was a good demand for corn, 
and receipts were fair. Prices were firm 
the entire week. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, 904% @93%c; No. 3 yellow, 874%@ 
88l6c; No. 4 yellow, 84@85c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 82@84c. Kiln-dried yellow, granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25 
in 100-Ib sacks; pearl hominy, $2.25. 

Oats were in fair demand, with prices 
firm and receipts light. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 56@57c; No. 3 white, 54@55c. 

C. C, Latus. 


NASHVILLE 

-A_ slight improvement was noted in 
demand for flour from the Southeast last 
week. Buyers were purchasing in small 
quantities to meet requirements, but were 
not manifesting interest in forward 
needs. The tone of prices was steady, 
little change being noted. Shipping in- 
structions were fairly satisfactory, and 
running time was being maintained on a 
basis slightly below one half capacity of 
the mills. The volume of business was 
about the same as for the corresponding 
time last year, and it is expected that 
buyers will continue conservative until 
there are developments in regard to the 
new crop. 

No material change was noted in flour 
prices. Quotations, May 10, were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, $6.90@7.25; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $5.80@6.25; 
straight patent, $5.25@5.60; first clears, 
H4@4.50. 

A fair volume of small orders was re- 
ported by rehandlers. Prices: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $6.90@7.40; hard win- 
ter short patent, $5.90@6.40, 

The wheat market continued slightly 
irregular, with mills buying to meet 
needs. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.23@1.25 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed demand was quiet, with prices 
unchanged, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ilb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $26@28; standard middlings or 
shorts, $29@31. 

Corn meal continued in light demand. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2@2.05; un- 
bolted, $1.95@2. 

WEEKLY 

Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 3... 189,420 92,557 48.8 

Previous week ... 197,520 91,466 46.3 

oe Ae 190,380 95,108 49.9 

Two years ago... 193,740 100,628 51.9 

Three years ago.. 216,330 70,307 32.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 10 May 3 
Flour, bbls ..... - 18,400 15,500 
eee rere 300,000 285,000 
roe eo 93,000 110,000 
Cmte, BUS ....% 251,000 264,000 


NOTES 

Logan T. Williamson, representing the 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
with headquarters in Atlanta, was in 
Nashville last week. 

Considerable acreage of wheat in Ten- 
nessee is reported abandoned, by G. L. 
Morris, statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Severe 
freezes in January did heavy damage. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

Business in this section last week was 
steady, with little disposition on the 
part of buyers to anticipate their needs 
beyond immediate requirements. Top 
winter patents were quoted at $5.85@ 
5.95, standard patents $5.60@5.80, Kan- 
sas family patents, well-known brands 
$6.75@7.25, bakers grades $6.45@6.90, 
northwestern spring patents $7.25@7.60. 

Feed was somewhat lower, and busi- 
ness was below normal. Middlings were 
quoted as low as $26.50, with the general 
range $27.50@28, and standard bran at 
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the same figures. Strictly fancy winter 
wheat middlings were $82@34, and red 
dog #41@4. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 


MOBILE 

A normal amount of buying, with a 
larger number of sales, but in smaller 
amounts, and no changes in prices, sum- 
marizes the local flour market last week. 
Bakers flour sales showed some slight 
increase. Sales to retail stores from 
warehouses were probably the most ac- 
tive, and were up to normal. Prices, 
f.o.b., Mobile, car lots: hard winter bak- 
ers flour, $7@7.25; soft winter, best pat- 
ent $6@6.25, straights $5.55@5.75; spring 
wheat, short patent, $7@7.25. No quota- 
tions were in effect on spring wheat 
straight, as there is practically no de- 
mand for this grade. 

The condition of the millfeed market 
was only fair, with light demand, No 
change in prices was reported, 





NOTES 

John A. Lamey, of the Ziliak & Schaf- 
er Milling Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Construction on the three-story addi- 
tion to Smith’s bakery is rapidly going 
forward. This addition, together with 
the already large plant, makes this one 
of the finest and most up-to-date bak- 
eries in the country. 

Gordon Smith, of Smith’s bakery, Mo- 
bile, attended the convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association in Jack- 
sonville, May 5-7. He carried with him 
the invitation of Mobile to hold the next 
convention of the association in his home 
city. 

J. O. Forsyru. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week continued 
quiet, with no immediate prospect of 
lifting the ban on business. Whip-saw- 
ing of the wheat price at terminal points, 
together with lack of export demand, 
materially curtailed production by mills 
in Evansville and vicinity. There is 
very little local wheat coming into the 
market, due to the fact that the major 
portion has already been delivered, and 
what is left will be held for late demand, 
when it is expected the price will be 
higher. Prices at the close of last week, 


based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent, $6.50@6.75; first pat- 
ent, $6.10; straights, $5.25@5.80; Kan- 
sas, $6.50@7; spring, $7.25. Clears in 
jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

Millfeed continued in slow demand, 
with prices declining. Quotations, based 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: 
bran, $25@26; mixed feed, $25.50@27; 
shorts, $26@28 

* * 

The marriage is announced of Wilbur 
Erskine, former president and manager 
of the defunct Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., and Miss Katheryn Hahn, his for- 
mer head bookkeeper. Mr. Erskine’s 
first wife died about a year ago, 


W. W. Ross. 





CANADIAN FLOUR MILLS 
REPRESENTED IN EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION AT LONDON 


Lonpnon, Enc.—On St. George’s Day, 
April 23, with a ceremonial more im- 
pressive than anything Londoners have 
seen since King George was crowned, 
the British Empire Exhibition was 
opened by His Majesty, the King, ac- 
companied by the Queen. The speeches 
of the King, the Prince of Wales as 
president, the prayers of the Bishop of 
London, the singing of the massed choirs, 
were not only broadcasted in the sta- 
dium to the thousands present at the 
ceremony, but to the hundreds of thou- 
sands, one might almost say millions, of 
others who listened in on this great occa- 
sion. 

The exhibition is the greatest that has 
ever been held in the British Empire, 
occupying, as it does, 219 acres of pal- 
aces and pavilions, and as a result a 
large portion of the globe is brought to 
the view of the visitor. The length of 
the roads within the exhibition which 
unite India, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the rest of 
the empire totals 15 miles. 

It is estimated that £12,000,000 have 
been expended upon the exhibition, and 
that another equal amount would be re- 
quired to cover the value of the exhibits. 
It is a wonderful conception, well car- 
ried out, and those who visit it once 
will find it necessary to do so again and 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from 
countries of destination, as officially 
(000's omitted): 


April May June July Aug. 
Belgium ..... 283 795 900 677 1,281 


Denmark .... a oe. 12 nas 33 
Esthonia .... 74 

















France 605 324 429 442 546 
Germany “34 113 134 172 =1,088 
GPOSCS occccee eee eee 254 

ABOTOS 2.200002 oes 1 ate 1 oe 
Finland ...... se0 eee ove aes 48 
Gibraltar ..... eee 52 os és ald 
Norway ....-. ‘3 
ee 2,163 1,847 1,433 645 1,034 
Malta, etc. ... 20 TT was ose ose 
Netherlands .. 304 591 456 906 1,358 
Sweden ...... 16 eee 21 56 22 
Turkey (Eur.). eT eas — eee 138 
England ..... 447 624 1,221 1,545 1,796 
Scotland ..... 156 «6172 37 80 221 
Ireland ...... 16 ae 75 402 
Canada ...... 3 4,894 3,582 3,380 5,534 
Newfoundland, 

OCC. cess es i 
Mexico 234 63 118 139 172 
Panama ..... os een eee ore ° 
Salvador ..... see ees os oe 15 
Honduras .... ¥ 4s 4 4 9 6 
CUBR cecscese 3 1 4 5 1 
Colombia .... ons 6 17 1 9 
China .das-... 45 ° ° atx 33 
Kwangtung “oe ese nea - ‘i 
Japan ........ 211 485 630 710 459 
Algeria, etc... 194 eon oo ee 
Morocco ..... 128 a sik .o* ose 
Oth. countries. 7 1 ‘os ees 2 

Totals.... 


the United States from April 
reported by 


4,943 9,973 9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 


to March 31, 1924, by 
in bushels 


1, 1923, 
the Department of Commerce, 
Totals 


--. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. 
1 


652 435 204 56 04 223 37 5,647 
37 S . 13 ose oe. one 103 
oa eas eee TT 74 
776 283 1438 130 3,678 
221 28 32 ves 14 66 42 1,944 
11 oe 265 
4 ee 5 2 13 
ot es 48 
e2 9 61 

Tr 67 oe eee oe oe rr 67 
792 318 603 727 512 431 459 10,964 
68 16 coe ove eee eee ee 104 
578 562 112 202 24 60 83 5,236 
127 36 13 11 11 17 eee 330 
eee P ees eee ewe eee 8 146 
2,585 2,327 264 98 227 525 1,469 13,128 
148 48 51 24 cee é* 118 1,055 
153 120) =158 15 394 oes eee 1,333 
6,276 837 19 eee 1 4 6 24,536 
cee eee ese ces 95 oes 95 
118 179 211 210 276 247 212 2,179 
842 cee cee ‘es aoe vr oss 842 
ove . ne 15 
ae eve a os 23 
2 4 1 5 eee 6 5 37 
10 11 9 2 10 13 13 101 
606 2,886 1,389 1,199 955 717 168 7,998 
eve ose 33 eee ees ee 33 66 
1,401 1,074 902 2,248 1,793 785 294 10,992 
eee eee ove ees eee oe 194 
1 ove 4 1 oes 1 coe 17 








91,419 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 





Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Sept. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
Year 
beginning— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
September ... 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
October ..... 1,155 855 659 570 691 536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
November 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 503 
December 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
January ..... 1,053 1,025 632 70 388 996 868 545 719 393 426 390 
February ....1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
March 1,398 1,221 987 82 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
ABT .ccccecs eee 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
MAF wcccccces eee 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
TURMO cccceces 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 
GIF occcceces 775 486 465 433 1,195 936 522 236 314 382 
August ...... 657 691 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 

Totals...*7,901 11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 9,663 10,809 7,987 7,897 4,896 4,666 4,374 

Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,0567 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 


*Seven months. 
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again to get any sort of grasp of the 
many exhibits on view. 

The exhibition has brought together 
peoples of many nations and languages. 
all of whom live under the protection of 
the British flag. Dominions, colonies 
and protectorates, without coercion, haye 
joined to show what they can manufac- 
ture or grow, for the benefit of one an 
other, and at the same time find out 
what is available for their own adyan- 
tage from England or the other colonies 
It might almost be considered they are 
holding a reunion, after their meeting 
and parting during the World War. \{ 
that time they no doubt fully realized 
that united they stood, divided they 
fell. Having fought shoulder to shoul- 
der against a common enemy, and jeace 
being restored, these peoples thus meet 
at Wembley, having the right to hope 
that the future of their empire my be 
even greater than it has been in the jast. 

Canada shares with India and \ys- 
tralia the honor of having the |:rgest 
pavilion of any of the colonies or de- 
pendencies. It is a massive structure. 
with its white walls standing out })ldly 
against the green background. It js di- 
vided into distinct sections, eac!) of 
which seems to be self-contained. i here 
are panoramic representations of ( ana- 
dian scenery and activity, from \an- 
couver through the fertile prairie farm 
lands to the Atlantic. 

There is a large display of Canada’s 
mineral wealth, while manufacture’. of 
all kinds have responded generou-'\y to 
the request for exhibits. Among {jem 
are 12 representative mills of Cicada, 
viz: Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., D. :min- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd., James Goldie \lill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Lake of the Woods \lill- 
ing Co., Ltd., McDonald & Rob). Me- 
Leod Milling Co. Ltd., Maple \.eaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Ogilvie Milling Co., 


Ltd., Quaker Oats Co., Robin} {ood 
Mills, Ltd., St. Lawrence Flour \lills 
Co., Ltd., and the Western Ci ada 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which have baided 
themselves together under the auspices 
of the Canadian National Millers’ \sso- 
ciation to make a combined exhibit 

The site allotted to them by the ( \na- 
dian government is worthy of the in«dus- 
try they represent, and as much as })os- 
sible has been done With inanimate |\gs 
of flour to make the exhibit attractive. 
The Canadian National Millers’ Associa 
tion has sent over Ewart G. Fry, to take 
charge of this exhibit and to supply in- 
formation to all inquirers. 

Since his arrival in England Mr. |'ry 
has been working in close co-operation 
with the National Association of | \our 
Importers, and has found a most cner- 
getic helper in the secretary, J. H. !’ill- 
man. As a matter of fact, with \r. 
Fry and two other mill representati\es, 
Mr. Pillman spent a portion of his |.ast- 
er holiday, trucking, carrying, and piling 
flour, in order to make the best possi)le 
show for the different mills. The actual 
position occupied by each mill was :le- 
cided by lot, and it is understood that 
during the course of the exhibition ‘he 
positions will be changed, so that each 
mill in turn will occupy what might be 
considered the best position. 

Each mill has sent cotton bags of 
various sizes of its principal brancls, 
and they make a brave show, but if 


criticism is permitted, it would hive 
been still better if all the mills jad 
used the same kind of cotton material 


for the bags, and had also had the «'if- 
ferent weights made to the same mi. 's- 
urements, for in the present insti « 
some bags are long and thin, while © h- 
ers made to contain the same weight ‘re 
short and stumpy, which added to ‘he 
difficulties of those who were respons le 
for putting the exhibition in position 

C. F. G. Ratk 





REPORTS BUFFALO FEED PRICE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Because of ‘le 
importance of Buffalo as a feed proc .- 
ing center, the New York state dep 
ment of farms and markets, Albany. is 
incorporating, in the feed report iss: 4 
in co-operation with the Federal Bur: :u 
of Agricultural Economics, local Bufi |0 
prices for the principal feedstuffs. ‘I iis 
is expected to enable buyers in territ«ry 
adjacent to that market to determ 1¢ 
whether it is more advantageous to e- 
cure their requirements from the W<st 
or from Buffalo mills or dealers. 


Caries C. Harr. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Fach week that passes is another step 
toward what is confidently expected to 
be the beginning of a more active and 
prosperous time for the milling industry. 
Practically all sources of information 
point to ‘the fact that flour stocks in 
every section are as low as safety per- 
nits 
\ciual flour buying last week remained 
practically unchanged. The bulk of the 
business being done by mills in St. Louis 
and the surrounding territory is in soft 
wheat flour to regular customers in the 
South. This trade has remained fairly 
constant throughout the year, and ap- 
parently the buyers in that section have 
reached the opinion that it is well to 
confine their buying to this system per- 
manently. 

Bakers are complaining that their sales 
are small, and this feeling is reflected in 
flour buying by this class of trade, which 
is very limited, as many are booked up 
for the next 60 days. 

Practically no business is being done 
with European countries, but some small 
sales are reported to Cuba and Latin 
America. 

i jour quotations on May 10: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.25@5.70, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.55@4.75, 
first clear $3.90@4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@5.90, straight $4.65@5.10, 
first clear $3.90@4.25; spring first patent 
$6.20@6.50, standard patent $6.10@6.30, 
firs! clear $4.40@4.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
M ce ere Tereere we | 45 
Preview WOO .6s:c4656 64 es 23,000 36 
SOAS OD dekidaseeid sees tere 30,200 60 
Two FOOlO GOO cccscvesscces Gyene 59 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output § activity 
May 40] sdingiven ees sees 41,200 47 
Previnds Ge o6i6ehayes ee 38,000 44 
POMP WE. wens 6 66:05 e8 oka x 33,400 43 
TWO VORNG GE 606 e¥ircer «es 27,850 36 


WHEAT 


Demands for soft wheat were very lim- 
ited. There were orders for a few cars 
of good quality and a little local mill- 
ing inquiry. Flinty descriptions and 
damaged wheat were difficult to move. 
Offerings were light. Hard wheat was 
scarce and inquiry fair. Receipts were 
188 cars, against 193 in the previous 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.11; No. 
3 hard, $1.05@1.07. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of corn were limited. De- 
mand was good and came from nearly 
every source. Oat prices at the close 
were practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. The course of the market 
followed the trend of other grains more - 
or less, as there was nothing in either 
the cash demand or the crop news to 
cause independent action. 

_ Receipts of corn were 383 cars, against 
3/7 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 78@79c; No. 3 yellow 77@ 
‘Se, No, 4 yellow 75c; No. 2 white 80@ 
8lc, No. 3 white 79@80c. Oats receipts, 
211 cars, against 214. Cash prices: No. 1 
oats, 50e; No. 2 oats, 50c; No. 3 oats, 49c. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed remained dull and weak, and 
there are no indications of an early 
change in this situation. Offerings have 
not been heavy, but prices are weaker. 
he hat business is being done is mostly 
weal. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
May 10 at $23.25@23.75 ton, hard winter 
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bran $24.25@24.50, and gray shorts $25.50 
@26.50. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


ending May 10, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 192 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 92,540 79,870 105,810 111,135 
Wheat, bus.. 352,446 490,800 425,850 455,780 
Corn, bus.... 833,000 291,200 461,110 356,795 
Oats, bus.... 718,000 586,000 616,130 509,995 
mye, BOB. .2. 2,600 175,900 2,750 76,680 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 9,600 5,770 7,920 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 12,380  ..... 23,000 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ...... 20,430 ..... 2. ee 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on May 10, 
per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills, as fol- 
lows: corn meal $1.70@1.80, cream meal 
$2@2.10. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent flour $4.30@4.40, 
standard white patent $4.20@4.30, me- 
dium white $4.15@4.25, straight $4.10@ 
4.20, fancy dark $3.65@3.75, low grade 
dark $3.55@3.65, rye meal $3.55@3.65. 


BURNS WITH STANARD-TILTON CO. 


John W. Burns, formerly with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, and lately part owner of 
the Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., the mill of which was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently, is now 
with the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis, as field manager of salesmen. Mr. 
Burns is widely and favorably known 
among the flour buyers of the country, 
and particularly among the baking trade, 
for which industry he has done much 
constructive work in the past. 


NOTES 


A. G. Bemmels, president Bemmels 
Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., was in St. 
Louis on business May 8. 

J. D. Frisbie, manager Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis on his way east last week. 

C. J. Travis, manager of the Louis- 
ville branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
was in St. Louis on business May 10. 

E. L.  Stancliff, general manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
has been in the East on a business trip. 

The annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club will be held at the Normandie 
Golf Club, June 3. Golf and other ath- 
letics will be indulged in. 

The inventory of the estate of the late 
Christian Pfeffer, formerly president of 
the Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIL, 
values his property at $621,836. 

A meeting of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation was held in St. Louis 
May 10, at the Jefferson Hotel, to dis- 
cuss general matters pertaining to the 
interests of corn millers. 

The threatened bakers’ strike in St. 
Louis was averted when the members of 
Bakers’ Union No. 4 accepted salary in- 
creases of $2 a week offered by the em- 
ployers in compromise of demands of 
$3 made by the bakers. 

George B. Ehlhardt, president George 
Ehlhardt Bakery Co., a St. Louis whole- 
sale baking firm, died recently at his 
home in this city. Mr. Ehlhardt, who 
organized the baking company 14 years 
ago, was widely known among the trade. 

Approximately 230 delegates attended 
the ninth annual convention of the As- 
sociated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
last week. The convention lasted two 
days and ended with the election of 
Walker L. Welford, Memphis, president; 
E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, executive vice 
president; C. G. Hirt, St. Louis, secre- 


tary and manager; M. T. Rogers, St. 
Louis, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

About 40 millers and grain dealers will 
leave St. Louis May 17 for Wichita, 
Kansas, from where they will go to 
Ponca City, Okla., to attend one of the 
biggest rodeos ever given by the Miller 
Bros. on the 101 ranch. They will arrive 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., May 20, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association. 


MEMPHIS 

The general business situation in this 
territory continues very quiet, and buy- 
ing of everything is restricted. Flour 
buying consisted chiefly of small lots for 
immediate shipment, including mixed 
cars. Distributors are desirous of keep- 
ing stocks as small as possible. Mills 
having established trade were perhaps 
getting as much business from this ter- 
ritory as usual, but others were finding 
difficulty in interesting buyers. The best 
grade short soft winter wheat patents 
were still quotable at $6.85@7.25, and 
standard patents at $1@1.25 less. 

Demand for millfeed was very light, 
and prices eased considerably. About 
midweek soft wheat gray shorts sold to 
arrive at $25 and hard winter grays were 
offered at $24, without much _ interest. 
Wheat bran early in the week was quoted 
at $25, but later eased, and one broker 
on May 8 was offering freely at $22 
without stirring up any business. Con- 
sumption has proved disappointing. 

Corn meal ranged about 25c bbl, the 
larger mills asking for cream, basis 24’s, 
$4.15, while some was sold as low as 
$3.90. The latter, however, was for dis- 
tress meal, and did not fairly reflect the 
market. Demand was light, purchases 
being only for immediate requirements. 
The local corn market has been easier, 
as receipts exceeded requirements, and 
track No. 3 white dropped to 81c by mid- 
week and No. 3 yellow to 82c. 

NOTES 

W. L. Partridge, president Holly 
(Colo.) Alfalfa Milling Co., visited the 
Merchants’ Exchange on May 7, the guest 
of E. E. Buxton. 

K. D. Glover, local manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
has been in Jacksonville, Fla., attending a 
bakers’ convention. 

George WittiamMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 

A few spot sales of flour were re- 
corded last week in New Orleans trade 
territory, but there were no outstanding 
transactions. The brightest spot on the 
export market was Latin America. One 
steamship company—the Aluminum Line 
—transported 16,424 bags flour to Port 
au Prince, which was more than was 
taken to the tropics in the previous week 
by all the principal lines. The total flour 
movement to the tropics for the week was 
34,723 bags, compared with 16,339 the 
previous week. The movement, as _ re- 
ported by six of the chief steamship lines 
serving Latin America, was as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,350 
bags; Santiago, 1,298; Kingston, 200; 
Colon, 2,003; Limon, 250; Panama City, 
200; Tumaco, 50; Bocas del Toro, 450; 
Santa Marta, 500; Puerto Barrios, 170; 
Tela, 12. 

Aluminum Line (New Orleans & South 
America Steamship Co.): to Port au 
Prince, 16,424 bags; Paramaribo, 1,550; 
Fort de France, 1,450; Pointe-a-Pitre, 
4,034; Bridgetown, 1,050. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Vera Cruz, 1,586 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 200; Bluefields, 150. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
La Ceiba, 100 bags; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to King- 
ston, 430 bags, 250 bbls; Cienfuegos, 850 
bags. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,400 bags; 
Antilla, 50; Nuevitas, 950; Guantanamo, 
250. 

Steamship lines serving Mexico report 
no difficulty in discharging cargo, and 
declare conditions have returned to nor- 
mal in all ports. The same is said to be 
true with regard to Honduran ports. In 
Cuba, the most recent scene of disturb- 
ance, no difficulty is reported with the 
exception of Havana, which is partly 
tied up by a longshoremen’s strike. The 
Munson Line, which operates ships direct 
between New Orleans and Havana, re- 
ports no inconvenience has been suffered 
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because of the strike, as extra men are 
taken aboard each ship from New Orleans 
to handle cargo at Havana. 

Millers on May 8 were quoting flour, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: 


co Winter——. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent .. . $7.25 $5.90 $6.90 
95 per cent .. ‘ 6.85 5.60 6.25 
100 per cent .. -» 6.50 5.40 5.70 
ROA ee 6.15 5.00 5.35 
i. EEE 4.60 4.75 
Second clear ...... 4.00 ones 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.25. Feedingstuffs, mill quo- 
tations: corn, No. 2 $1.08, No. 3 98c; 
oats, No. 2 white 63c, No. 3 white 62c; 
hay, alfalfa No. 1 $33 ton, No. 2 $31; 
timothy, No. 1 $31, No. 2 $29. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 348 
ears of grain during April as follows: 
outward, wheat 28, corn 101, oats 85, bar- 
ley 1, rye 2, salvage, rough rice, 5. In- 
ward, wheat 14, corn 98, oats 7, salvage, 
rough rice, 1; cars inspected after dry- 


ing, etc., 1; salvage, rough rice, 5. 
Mr. Fears’s office reports elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 300,000 bus; 


corn, 429,000; oats, 52,000; rye, 93,000; 
barley, 6,000. 
RICE 


In a letter addressed to the rice trade, 
H. & B. Beer assert there are 780,000 
pockets of all grades in the southern rice 
belt, held by millers in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Texas, and includes stocks in 
New Orleans. The bulletin declares all 
the rough rice in the hands of growers 
throughout this rice belt has been cleaned 
up, and some planters are unable to get 
sufficient seed to increase their acreage 
next year. 

“These 780,000 pockets must supply the 
United States, Porto Rico and all export 
markets throughout the world between 
now and Sept. 1,” the bulletin concludes. 
“While the new crop rice season begins 
Aug. 1, blue rose requirements, and all 
others with the exception of Honduras 
varieties, must be supplied out of the 
present stock for August and a part of 
September, because the blue rose crop 
does not begin to move until the last day 
of September or early October, and only 
then if harvesting weather permits. The 
Honduras river crop begins to move late 
in August.” 

Prices at New Orleans were stronger 
and there were more sales recorded in 
the secondhand market and a few at top 
prices in the firsthand market, where 
some of the trades were at prices above 
quotations. 

RECEIPTS 


Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
aera terre eee ren coves 1,343 
cS a Sverre er Tree ree 652 3,640 
Season to May 8 .... 656,120 901,101 


Same period, 1923 ....... 1,103,814 1,660,206 


SALES 
BE Bete etc eekedeeiSaees. eennee 744 
De COE séekccnedeeeuerss aneaan 972 
Season to May 8 ......... 50,178 449,281 
Same period, 1923 ....... 167,327 650,500 
NOTES 


F. C. Marley, feed dealer, Clarksdale, 
Miss., has moved into his new location 
on Second Street. 

Bert Hogan is in New Orleans, doing 
missionary work for the Cape County 
(Mo.) Milling Co., through J. S. Water- 
man & Co. 

George Demorest, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., who attended the convention at 
Beaumont, Texas, reports the sessions 
were very interesting. 

Edward Joubert, of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill, was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans, where his mill is 
represented by H. T. Cottam & Co. 

C. H. Lorenz, general manager of the 
corn products department of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, recently called on 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Louisiana rep- 
resentatives of his concern. 

R. A. Sunuivan. 





During 1922 about 1,000,000 bbls flour 
were manufactured by Mexican mills 
from Mexican wheat, and about 600,000 
from wheat imported from the United 
States, according to Mexican Trade 
News. Flour imported from the United 
States amounted to about 300,000, states 
this authority. 
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UNFAIR 

Some day the transportation com- 
panies of Canada are going to awaken 
to the disastrous effects of their long- 
established policy of discrimination 
against the milling industry in fixing ex- 
port freight rates. Wheat and the for- 
eign miller always get the best of it. 
From time to time there are complaints 
and appeals for justice, and on occasion 
millers have even gone over the board of 
railway commissioners to Parliament for 
redress, but the grievances remain. 

Any one with intelligence can see that 
it does not pay this country to sell wheat 
in preference to flour. If there is to be 
any favoritism, it ought to be the other 
way. Wheat is a raw material, while 
flour is a manufactured product. Flour 
employs labor and capital that would 
otherwise lie idle, and it leaves behind 
a byproduct that is greatly needed in 
the feeding industry. 

Canadian mills have two main subjects 
of complaint. These are the rates on 
flour ground in Ontario mills that are 
tributary to such ports as Midland, Mc- 
Nichol, Goderich, Sarnia and Port Col- 
borne under which United States mills 
in competing territory are given an ad- 
vantage of 4c per 100 lbs or thereabouts 
by Canadian railways in violation of 
agreements and express orders of the 
board of railway commissioners, The 
other grievance lies against the ocean 
shipping rates to which the steamship 
departments of both Canadian railway 
companies are party. These discriminate 
against flour as compared with wheat. 
This is an old complaint, and defense on 
technicalities has been vigorously main- 
tained by the vessel owners. 

Many fine country milling enterprises 
in the older parts of Ontario have been 
crippled and some completely ruined by 
these handicaps. A number of excel- 
lent plants are idle this year, and their 
owners have become insolvent through 
inability to meet the competition of 
American mills at Buffalo and similar 
points grinding exclusively Canadian 
wheat under the lower rates made by 
Canadian railway companies. 


TORONTO 

In eastern Canada spring wheat flour 
was dull last week. Advancing prices 
and wheat conditions combined to cut 
down sales. Stocks in the hands of buy- 
ers are low, and a better movement may 
be expected when warmer weather and 
drier country roads stimulate buying. 
The upward course of wheat forced mills 
to raise the price of flour 10c on May 5, 
and the new figures were still in effect 
on May 10: top patents $6.10 bbl, sec- 
onds $5.60 and first clears $5.40, in 98-lb 
jute bags, in mixed or car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat advanced 
15c on May 7, making car lots of best 
brands of 90 per cent patents $4.75 bbl, 
in used bags, Montreal basis; bulk price, 
$4.60. Trade was dull and offerings 
small. 

Demand for export was not so good 
as in the previous week. Rising prices 
discouraged buyers. With wheat follow- 
ing an upward course and ocean space 
becoming dearer, mills were obliged to 
advance their quotations accordingly. On 
May 10, cable offers to British import- 
ers were Is 3d higher than on May 3, 
and mills were holding firmly for the 
new prices. Quotations, May 10: export 
spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, 33s 9d per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., usual commissions and terms, 
June-July loading at seaboard; Ontario 
90 per cent winters, nominally 35s, Glas- 


gow. 


MILLFEED 
The feed market sagged on May 7, 
when prices went down $1 ton. The 
usual spring decline is on, and this 
break was no surprise. Demand was 
moderate, and there were no accumula- 
tions. Many dealers had none on hand, 
and were waiting for the market to set- 
tle before buying. Mills sold any sur- 
plus they had to United States buyers. 
On May 10 the local mixed car price 
for bran was $24 ton, shorts $26, mid- 
dlings $32 and feed flour $37, bags in- 
cluded, delivered. 
WHEAT 
Grain men reported a light demand 
for western spring wheat for delivery to 
Ontario mills. Prices on May 10 showed 
only %c advance over previous Satur- 
day. No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.08% bu, on track, Bay ports, with 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
Ontario winters were scarce. Country 
deliveries amounted to nothing. Car lots 
were higher at $1.05@1.10 bu, on track, 
country points; wagonloads $1@1.05 bu, 
at mill doors. 
CEREALS 


Cereals were in poor demand. Dealers 
were not interested in price possibilities. 
Rolled oats sold at $5@5.20 bbl, accord- 
ing to quality, per 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Straight cars, 20c under 
these prices. 

For export, mills asked 37s per 280 
Ibs for rolled oats and 34s 6d@35s for 
oatmeal, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, less 
usual commission. Cable offers were Is 
@\1s 6d lower than mill quotations. 

Reground oat hulls were $1 lower at 
$13 ton, delivered, Montreal, and at $15, 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, duty 
paid. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for coarse grains is prac- 
tically unchanged. Business is fair. 
Quotations on May 10: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats, 414%c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 39@4lc, coun- 
try points; Ontario barley, 65@70c; No. 
2 American yellow corn, 83%c bu, Unit- 
ed States funds, c.i.f., Bay ports; stand- 
ard screenings, $20.50 ton, bulk, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean rates from Montreal for June 
are generally Ic per 100 Ibs higher than 
opening figures. The new rates for 
June space are as follows: Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Avonmouth, Bel- 
fast, Dublin and Glasgow, 22c per 100 
lbs; Liverpool, London and Manchester, 
2ic; Hull, Leith and Newcastle, 23c; 
Dundee, 30c; Aberdeen, 3lc. May rates 
are Ic per 100 lbs under June quotations. 

NOTES 

All classes of poultry feed in Canada 
are now exempt from the federal sales 
tax. 

Oil cake meal is a Canadian product 
that is frequently exported. Feed men 
in other countries will be interested to 
know that at present Canadian mills are 
asking $44.50 ton, f.o.b., mill, for this 
product. 

In March, Canadian oatmeal mills ex- 
ported 13,064,100 lbs of their products, 
as against 10,311,100 in February. In 
the seven months of crop year to end 
of March these exports totaled 50,629,- 
300 lbs, against 24,441,700 in 1923. 

The Canadian railways have conceded 
to Canadian inland flour mills a change 
in their rates to Montreal for water 
shipment to Newfoundland for which 
these mills have been agitating for years. 
Under the new tariff the former han- 


dling charge of 4c per 100 lbs is dropped 
and a straight rate per 100 lbs conceded. 
This means a considerable saving to mills 
at Port Colborne, Goderich, Midland and 
other similar points. 


MONTREAL 

English importers bought some spring 
wheat flour at the late advance asked by 
millers, but last week’s volume of busi- 
ness was small. There was no change in 
local prices, but the undertone of the 
market was firm, with a fair trade pass- 
ing in car lots of first patents at $6.10 
bbl, second patents at $5.60 and strong 
bakers at $5.40, in jute sacks, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The winter wheat flour market was un- 
changed, prices being maintained, with 
a steady demand for small lots. A mod- 
erate business was done, with car lots of 
choice grades quoted at $4.80@4.90 bbl 
in secondhand jute bags, ex-track, while 
broken lots sold at $5.30@5.40, ex-store, 
and winter wheat patents at $5.55@5.65, 
in new cotton bags, ex-store. The white 
corn flour trade was limited at $5.50@ 
5.60 bbl in jute bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

In spite of the improvement in the 
volume of business of late in millfeed 
and the smaller offerings of some lines, 
a weaker feeling developed in the mar- 
ket on May 7. Millers generally reduced 
prices $1, with sales of car lots of Mani- 
toba bran at $24.25 ton, shorts at $26.25 
and middlings at $32.25, including bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 
Owing to the advance in ocean freight 
rates to 40c per 100 lbs for rolled ‘oats, 
export business was quieter, with demand 
for domestic consumption also somewhat 
limited. The tone of the market re- 
mained steady, with standard grades sell- 
ing at $2.80 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
to the trade. 

NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has returned from oversea. 

On Sunday night, May 4, the plant of 
the Montreal West Milling Co., Ltd., was 
gutted by fire. The loss was estimated 
at $70,000. 

The formation of a new grain export 
company in Montreal by Henry Quintal 
and J. Cooney, both of this city, is an- 
nounced. The new firm will be known as 
Quintal & Cooney, and will have offices 
at 66 Youville Square. 

A. E, Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


Some of the large western plants stat- 
ed that, with the commencement of 
seeding operations on the prairies, local 
demand for flour had become more ac- 
tive. Others reported the domestic call 
quiet, and said the recent advance of 
20c bbl had not acted as an incentive to 
active buying. Stocks on hand at coun- 
try points were reported to be low, but 
sales for domestic account did not in- 
dicate any intention to replenish them. 
Export trade was more active. Prac- 
tically all the larger western plants 
shared in this business, and some very 
satisfactory over-sea sales were record- 
ed. Export sales to the Orient were at 
a standstill. Vast quantities of Cana- 
dian flour were reported in store at 
Hongkong and other ports. Prices re- 
mained at the levels established on 
May 2. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
atent springs were quoted May 10 at 

10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $5.10, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 


10@30c over. Bakers purchasing | \\ir 
requirements in jute got special prices 
MILLFEED 

Mills reported a very strong det ind 
for bran, but shorts were not waited. 
The advent of spring has resulted |, 4 
falling off in local demand, but »)i!\s 
made heavy sales to other market \ 
reduction approximating $2.50 on \ran 
and 50c on shorts, Fort William, vas 
announced by millers on May 9. Q): »ta- 
tions, May 10: Fort William, bran S| *.50 
ton, shorts $19.50, in mixed cars with 
flour; Manitoba, bran $17.50, s}orts 
$19.50; Saskatchewan, bran $18, s)) »rts 
$20; Alberta, bran $18, shorts $20. in- 
terior British Columbia points, | ran 
$22, shorts $24; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $23, shorts $25. 

OIL CAKE AND MEAL 

The market was quiet last week. © \\10- 
tations, May 10: oil cake, ton lot. in 
bags, $38, and oil meal $40, f.o.b., n- 
nipeg. 

WHEAT 

After 10 days of active trading, ‘his 
market last week experienced a ill. 
There was a fairly good demand for 
practically all grades of wheat, alt! igh 


No. 2 was not so much wanted as © \ier 
grades. Offerings were rather it, 
and little interest was taken in any of 


the future positions. Prices for \«. | 
northern, in store, Fort William: 


o-—Futurs 
Cash May 
May 5* + a ae 
May € .....0.5 Le 1.03% 
Oe RET 1.02% 1.02% 
gE ete 1.02 1.01% 
May. 9 ......5.. 108% 1.02% 
ie eee . 102% 1.02% 
*Holiday. 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 


the seven days ending May 8 averayed 
343 cars per day, compared with "(if 
for the previous seven days, and 363 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


Export demand for rolled oats «\( 
oatmeal was reported quite active. |) 
mestic call had fallen off, and pris 
were unchanged. Quotations, May '|': 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.30, and 
meal in 98-lb bags $2.90, delivered ‘o 
the trade. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grain market showed \ ss 
activity. Buyers of oats had filled t! ir 
requirements, and demand was only { 
This included all grades but No. 2, qu. 
tities of which went through the c\ 
ing house daily. Barley received |i! ‘lc 
attention, except the tough and lower 
grades. The same applied to rye, of 
which only the lower grades were ~'! 
able. Flaxseed suffered a break, © 1 
buying fell away. Crushing inter:-ts 
had bought heavily for some time, | \t 
indications were that their requirem«'\s 
had been taken care of. Offerings 0! 
this grain were light. Quotations, \ \y 
10: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 3° - 


bu; barley, 63%4c; rye, 64%c; flaxs 
$2.16%. 


NOTES 

The head office of the Alberta wi 1! 
pool at Calgary claims a membershi); °! 
28,725 

Harry Cornish, general superint: 
ent of mills for the Lake of the Wo ‘'s 
Milling Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg | *t 
week. 

Will Hill, mill machinery expert, " 
his way to Winnipeg from Vancou‘ '. 
B. C., where he has spent the past 1: 
months, will visit intermediate west: ' 
points on his trip. 

G. H. Van Allen, counsel for the \!- 
berta government before the royal gr!" 
commission, left for Vancouver | 'st 
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week, at which point the commission is 
now holding sessions. 

Concrete work on the new government 
elevator at Edmonton, Alta., com- 
menced last week. It is estimated that 
the construction of this plant will pro- 
vide employment for 800 men, and the 
cost is placed at approximately $1,298,- 
000. 

Latest reports estimate that 10 per 
cent of the wheat sown in Manitoba this 
season Will be kota. This is to have a 
fair tryout in the province to prove its 
rust resisting qualities. A considerable 
increase in the acreage sown to flaxseed 
is reported from both Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan, 
G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

I: fective May 3, the price of flour was 
advanced 20e bbl in British Columbia. 
The sharp advance in wheat prices a 
few days prior caused considerable buy- 
ing of flour by bakers and retailers, who 
either anticipated or were tipped off 
that prices were to advance. Some bak- 
ers contracted for four months in ad- 
van Prices f.o.b. cars, Vancouver, 
were: faney patents, $6.40 bbl in jute 
98's 36.65 in cotton 98’s; first bakers 
$6.5 and second bakers $5.80 bbl. Ex- 
por inquiry from oriental and Euro- 
per. markets was very indifferent. 


WHEAT 


\o, 1 northern, May shipment to Van- 
‘ er, was quoted at 1@1%c over Win- 
ni«g July, and No. 2 northern at 3c 
uer No. 1. No, 3 northern was offered 
frely at 5e under July, but there were 
n» buyers. No. 4 wheat sold in small 
| it 9¢ under July, and No. 5 at lic 
uuder. Not since last August has there 
hea so little demand for wheat. 

» export business was done during 
tlc week. Sample shipments of smutty 
wheat have cleaned up the entire stocks 
of these grades. 

OATS 

o, 2 Canadian western were in ex- 
cellent demand for May and June ship- 
ment for export. May shipment sold at 
\,¢ over Winnipeg July, and first half 
of June shipment at 4%@%c over. The 
\«w Zealand crop has been reported a 
failure, and sales totaling approximately 
500,000 bus sacked, recleaned No. 2 Ca-, 
nadian western oats have been made for 
shipment to Auckland and Wellington. 
Limited liner space to these ports pre- 
vented more business being worked. The 
United Kingdom was in the market for 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, and sever- 
al parcels were worked to Avonmouth 
and Hull. There was a fair domestic 
demand for extra No. 1 feed oats, and 
these brought 1%@2c over Winnipeg 
spot price. 

MILLFEED 


Owing to the slow export demand for 
flour, the mills have not as much bran 
and shorts as during April, and prices 
have hardened considerably, $25 ton be- 
ing the ruling price for both. Mills 
would not accept orders except with 
flour. Considerable millfeed was shipped 
into Seattle and Tacoma late in April, 
which cleaned up any surplus carried by 
the mills. Feed flour was offered freely 
. = '0@3 bbl, but sales were extremely 
ight. 


NOTES 
J. E. Hall, general manager Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., who 


has been in London for two months, is 
expected home late this month. 

The Stewart Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is opening offices in Vancouver un- 
der the management of George Bing- 
han, late New York manager of this 
company, 

_The Premier Grain Elevator Milling 
Co, Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., has 
opened an office in Vancouver, with L. 
M. Metealfe, vice president of the com- 
pany, in charge. 

_Memberships in the grain exchange di- 
vision of the Vancouver Merchants’ Ex- 
Change are bringing $450@500. The ex- 
change has seats for sale at $500, but 
odd seats are changing hands at $25@50 


less. 
H. M. Cameron. 





Exports of Russian wheat of the last 
harvest up to April 3 amounted to ‘19,- 
500,000 bus and rye to 34,600,000 bus. 
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NEW YORK 

The flour market last week, owing to 
the cash wheat situation, was much firm- 
er and prices took quite a decided ad- 
vance, though buyers did not seem to 
be much impressed, probably because the 
range did not narrow any and there still 
were soft spots in prices. Flour stocks 
on spot seemed to be quite ample for 
immediate needs, and only a small busi- 
ness resulted. Inquiries were more nu- 
merous, though most of these seldom got 
past that stage. 

The report from some milling centers 
that milling wheat was scarce and 
feed markets very dull was regarded as 
a. factor in the increased firmness in 
flour prices. 

The strike in macaroni factories con- 
tinued and no settlement appeared in 
sight, but there was no apparent short- 
age of the product. 

Export demand for flour was limited 
and apparently very few sales were 
made. Some soft winter wheat flour was 
sold to northern Africa, and some small 
quantities of rye flour to France. 

Quotations: spring first patents $6.75 
@7.15, standard patent $6.25@6.65, first 
clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.65, straight $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $4.85@5.15; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5:50@7, straight $4.90@5.25, first 
clear $3.90@4.25; rye flour, white, $4@ 
4.40,—all in jute. Receipts, 220,557 bbls; 
exports, 94,427. 

The wheat market, though fluctuating, 
had a much firmer undertone, with a 
tendency toward advancing prices. Ex- 
port orders were comparatively small. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.22%4; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.39%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.19%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.16%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., $1.16%. Re- 
ceipts, 3,768,800 bus; exports, 2,569,978. 

Corn was slow, with narrow fluctua- 
tions in prices and a noticeable lack of 
firmness. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 96c; 
No. 2 mixed, 95c; No. 2 white, 96c. Re- 
ceipts, 73,500 bus. 

Oats were fairly active, with a strong 
undertone, credited to the rumor that 
1,000,000 bus have been sold by Canada to 
the United Kingdom. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 58@58%c; No. 3 white, 57@57'%4c; 
No. 4 white, 56c; ordinary white clipped, 
60@6lc; fancy white clipped, 6244@63c. 
Receipts, 84,000 bus; exports, 158,008. 


NOTES 


William Rogers, New York flour bro- 
ker, has moved his office to 212 Produce 
Exchange. 


Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, represent- 
ing Noury & Van der Lande, called at 
this office last week. 


C. E. Gwinn, ‘vice president Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in 
New York on May 2. 4 

Ernst August Freudenthal, of Freu- 
denthal & Fehrens, Bremen, Germany, 
was on ’change May 2. 

The Bakers’ Club will hold its next 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, on May 21, at 12:30 p.m. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
spent May 5 in New York, leaving for 
Boston that night. 

Fred J. Lingham, president Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
was here last week on his way home 
from New England. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, arrived in New York 
from Porto Rico on May 6. 

The People’s Feed Co. has bought and 
taken over the business of the Morrow 
Milling Co., 107 Lovell Street, Charles- 


ton, W. Va. The business will be man- 
aged by W. L. Morris, former manager 
of the Morrow Milling Co. 

There is an excellent opportunity for 
one or two good brokers who have cov- 
ered New York state and New Eng- 
land territory to connect with a large 
milling concern in the Southwest. Those 
interested may write to the eastern office 
of this publication. 

William S. Harrison, who for several 
years has been in the flour business 
in New York, has recently purchased a 
baking plant at Beacon, N. Y. The con- 
cern will be known as Harrison Baking 
Co., Inc., and will have an output of 
about 50,000 loaves weekly. 

May 6 marked the fortieth anniversary 
of the opening of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. There was no celebra- 
tion, but one of the original engraved 
invitations and a blue ribbon committee 
badge were posted in a conspicuous 
place on the exchange floor and attract- 
ed a great deal of attention. 

The partnership previously existing 
between R. Newton Brey and Thomas 
K. Sharpless, trading as Brey & Sharp- 
less, was dissolved on March 25 by the 
death of Mr. Sharpless, who had been 
ill since May, 1923. The business will be 
continued as heretofore, under the name 
of Brey & Sharpless, by the surviving 
partner. 


BOSTON 

While prices were advanced by nearly 
all of the spring and hard winter wheat 
mills last week, this was of very little 
use so far as influencing the trade to 
purchase, on account of the willingness 
of salesmen to submit bids for flour, if 
they were anywhere within reason. 
Millers were evidently badly in need of 
business. 

The present condition of flour stocks 
in Boston as well as in other New Eng- 
land cities and towns, leaves no reason 
to anticipate any immediate shortage. 
The stock of flour held in the Boston 
market, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, on May 1, was 32,808 bbls, 
compared with 34,226 on April 1 and 
44,200 on May 1, 1923. Similar condi- 
tions are reported at other New Eng- 
land distributing points. 

The grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce is working untiringly 
in opposition to the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Personal letters have been sent 
to every member of Congress from New 
England, asking for assistance in de- 
feating the bill. Naturally, New Eng- 
land congressmen are generally opposed 
to such legislation, and the replies re- 
ceived from about 70 per cent have been 
encouraging. 

Most grades of flour were about 10 
@20c bbl higher than in the previous 
week, Asking prices were, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks: spring patents, special short 
$7.60@7.85, standard patents $6.60@ 
7.75, first clear $5.35@5.85, prompt ship- 
ment, with lake-and-rail shipment 10c 
less; hard winter patents, $6.10@6.85; 
soft winter patents $5.65@6.75, straight 
$5.35@6, clear $5.10@5.60. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston dur- 
ing the week ending May 10, 1924, with 
comparisons: 

r~Receipts— “ee 


1924 1923 24 1923 
Paes. Geee...: Bee Bee 3esee )8=©6s ese 
Wheat, bus...116,400 950 54,437 2,127 
Gs Bc ccce seins 6,100 6,423 11,120 
Oats, bus..... 13,400 47,835 62,040 31,408 
Pe I Séece doses s0eve 270,384 2,326 
Millfeed, tons. 100 Te Swades, shbKe 


A slow demand for millfeed was re- 
ported, with the market lower on all 
grades. Considerable pressure was shown 
to sell, and offerings generally were in 
excess of demand. There were no of- 
ferings of Pacific Coast bran, either for 
shipment or on spot, as prices at which 
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it was held were too high, compared 
with bran from other sections. Cana- 
dian pure bran offering in a limited way, 
but few sales reported, as prices quoted 
were about 50c ton higher than bran 
from the Northwest. Other feeds were 
easy, with demand quiet. Quotations: 
spring bran, prompt shipment, $27.50@ 
28; winter middlings, standard $27@ 
27.50, flour $32.50@33; mixed feed, $29 
@36; red dog, $38; hominy feed, $35; 
stock feed, $36.25@37; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $16; cottonseed meal, $44@51; 
linseed meal, $44,—all in 100’s. 

Corn meal was easier, with a quiet de- 
mand. Granulated yellow was quoted at 
2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.85, all in 100’s. 
Rolled was quoted at $2.90, with cut 
and ground at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. Rye 
flour was in better demand and held 
firm; choice white patent was quoted at 
$4.50@4.75 bbl, and straights at $4.35@ 
4.50. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending May 10 were 111,- 
791 bus bonded wheat to Liverpool, 40,- 
068 bus bonded wheat to Glasgow, 16,- 
102 bus bonded wheat and 17,280 bus 
bonded rye to Hamburg. Exports of 
flour, 1,750 sacks to Manchester, 30,477 
to Copenhagen and 1,600 to Hamburg, 
all bonded. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Springs last week held better than hard 
winters, with Minneapolis cash wheat up 
1%c for the week and Kansas City down 
1@3c, though there was little or no trad- 
ing in either. Soft winters were barely 
steady and slow, sales of near-by straight 
being confined to a few cars basis $4.61, 
bulk, Baltimore, to outside territory, and 
at $4.60 in secondhand cottons to local 
buyers, 

City mills ran moderately, and found 
domestic demand d and export trade 
quiet. They advanced their winter grades 
of flour 10c bbl, but made no change in 
feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
l5dc less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.60@6.85, standard 
patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70@5.95; 
soft winter short patent $5.35@5.60, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 


white $4.05@4.30, dark $3.60@3.85. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.65; winter patent, $6.55; winter 


straight, $6.05. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
17,310 bbls, 7,279 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
9,340 bbls. 

Millfeed was generally weak and life- 
less, with some buyers claiming to be able 
to buy spring bran or standard mid- 
dlings in instances as low as $25, but this 
was exceptional. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $26@28; 
soft winter bran, $30@31; standard mid- 
dlings, $26@27; flour middlings, $32@ 
33; red dog, $37@38; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $29. 

Cash wheat in the local market made 
a further gain, closing %c higher than a 
week ago and %c down from the top. 
No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on May 10 at %4c premium over No. 2 
red winter, as against 14c over the pre- 
vious week and 2c under last year. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red_ winter, 
$1.12%; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.13; range of southern for week, 
$1.1114@1.131%4; last year, $1.281%4@1.32. 

Of the 1,428,573 bus wheat received 
here last week, 1,427,485 were Canadian 
and went to export elevators. Exports 
were 738,474, 14,959 domestic and 723,515 
Canadian. Stocks were 1,079,576 bus, 
199,647 domestic and 879,929 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to May 10, 1924, 1,115,032 bus, 
against 1,041,811 in the corresponding 
period of 1923. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90@91c; No. 2, spot, 
85%c; No. 3, spot, 825,c; near-by yel- 
low’ cob, bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 27,- 
583 bus; exports, 60,000; stock, 143,447. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to May 10, 1924, 297,815 
bus; year ago, 347,198. Range of prices 
last week, 81144,@87'%4c; last year, 86% 
@91%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 5814@59c; No. 3 white, domes- 
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tic, 574%2@58e. 23,662 bus; 
stock, 57,012. 
Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 


74%c. Receipts, nil; stock, 99,618 bus. 


Receipts, 


NOTES 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded J. H. Kirk, eastern sales man- 
ager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
Fred M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager George P. Plant Milling Co. St. 
Louis. 

Baltimore is receiving large quantities 
of Canadian wheat for export, as much 
as 1,500,000 bus in the last week or 10 
days. The grain is coming over the 
Western Maryland Railway and being 
handled for New York account, princi- 
pally. 

The Consolidated Navigation Co., the 
merger recently formed to take over and 
operate between Baltimore and United 
Kingdom ports the 21 Shipping Board 
steamers formerly allocated to the Ex- 
port Transportation Co., Baltimore 
Steamship Co. and W. A. Blake & Co., 
has already opened offices in the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Building, 22 
Light Street. Cuantes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

So far, southwestern mills have shown 
no disposition to quote on the new crop. 
Some of their local representatives have 
been informed no quotations will be 
made until late in June. This policy is 
imparting much firmness to prices, and 
is having a decidedly helpful influence so 
far as the selling end of the trade is 
concerned. 

Sales last week were confined largely 
to lots of one and two cars or less. Most 
bakers have some flour on hand, but are 
buying from time to time and are not 
permitting their stocks to dwindle too 
low. Sales to the grocery trade are very 
light. 

Semolina was back to the former price 
of 4c lb, but macaroni manufacturers 
were out of the market, due largely to 
the present price war here. 

New York state mills are adhering 
closely to the policy of western grinders, 
and the reports of ridiculous prices made 
by some of the smaller mills are becoming 
less frequent. 

Buffalo quotations, May 10: north- 
western fancy patents $7.10@7.50, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.75, first clear $5.35@5.60; 
Kansas fancy $6.50@6.90, standard $6.30 
@6.50; semolina, 4c lb, 100-lb sacks; rye, 
$4.50@4.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BERS BeBO ccccccvevcces .. 188,196 83 
Previous week ....... - 131,097 80 
WE ME ch ks ccecesnqetes 100,799 60 
132,670 81 


Two years ago .. 


MILLFEED 


Breaks in millfeed prices have led to 
considerable business, more tonnage being 
sold last week than in any seven-day 
period for some time. Bran was quoted 
by Buffalo mills on a basis of $23.25@ 
23.50, local, while lake-and-rail western 
grades were offered around $26, Boston. 
These prices are $2 under those prevail- 
ing 10 days ago. ‘There is not much 
speculation in season bran as yet. 

Standard middlings also declined $2 to 
$25.50, Boston, lake-and-rail. I.ocal quo- 
tations range $22,.25@22.50, Buffalo mills. 
Red dog advanced fractionally to $38, 
Boston, through billed. There is not an 
overabundant supply. 

Oil meal declined 50c to $40.50 for the 
34 per cent. The entire supply of this 
grade is likely to be gone within the 
next 10 days. The 31 per cent also de- 
clined 50c to $39 for shipment. last half 
of May, and $88 for June and July. 
There is not much trading in this feed. 

Cottonseed meal declined 25c to $50.75, 
Boston, for the 43 per cent grade. 

There is a good demand for gluten. 
Resellers who bought on the big break 
have made considerable profit. 

GRAIN 

An exceptional tonnage of grain is 
being handled at the Buffalo elevators, 
due to the spring rush of cargoes from 
the Head of the Lakes. Both last week 
and in the preceding seven days unload- 
ings exceeded 14,000,000 bus. A new port 
record was established recently when 2,- 
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818,000 bus were unloaded in one day, 
and the elevators could have handled 
more had it been offered. 

The market for tonnage is somewhat 
light. Some large steamers have been 
placed at 24%c, Fort William to Buffalo, 
and 1%c, Chicago to Buffalo. The Cana- 
dian government elevator at Port Col- 
borne also has been very busy, handling 
5,000,000 bus in its first week of full 
operation. 

Opening of the Erie Canal took place 
on May 7. First charters for eastbound 
grain were made at 7@7%c. There were 
liberal offerings of tonnage at this price, 
which is considerably under the rail rate 
of slightly more than 15c per 100 lbs for 
export and slightly more than 20c for 
domestic. 

No. 3 yellow corn sold on the floor on 
May 10 at 84@85c. No. 2 white oats, 
35- and 36-lb, offered at 55%4c, were car- 
ried over. Malting barley, 46-lb, was 
nominally quoted at 79c, Buffalo, c.i.f., 
spot. 

Rail receipts during the seven days 
ending May 9 totaled: wheat, 5 cars; 
corn, 83; oats, 87; rye, 1; barley, 6; 
feed, 85. 

FEDERATION PLANS 


Plans for entertainment of delegates 
to the federation convention to be held 
here June 20-21 were discussed at the 
Buffalo Flour Club’s meeting of May 9. 
T. S. Banks, chairman of the convention 
committee, reported satisfactory prog- 
ress. 

It is planned to devote the first day to 
business sessions. These will be held in 
the new Hotel Statler, recently complet- 
ed at a cost of nearly $9,000,000. An 
evening dinner is planned as a climax 
to the programme of the first day. 

On the second day the visitors will be 
guests of the Buffalo club on an all-day 
sightseeing tour of Niagara Falls and 
vicinity. There will be luncheon at the 
falls, and visits to many points of inter- 
est. Arrangements also will be made 
which will permit the federation members 
to visit the new mills and other points 
in the Buffalo milling district. 

NOTES 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
three elevator units and grain spouts in 
the John R. Fenton mill, Naples. The 
main plant was not damaged. 

J. B. Tompkins & Son’s mill at Wells- 
ville, purchased last fall by Raymond 
A. Hardy, has been resold to Charles 
Tompkins, who resumed operation of the 
mill on May 1. 

After 10 years of litigation the courts 
have held that an award made to the 
George Urban Milling Co. for damages 
to its property through an adjacent rail- 
road improvement was excessive. The 
case now will revert to another commis- 
sion, the third to pass on the claim. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





ROCHESTER 

While the trade appeared to be ada- 
mant to about every pressure that or- 
dinarily induces it to buy, some mills 
reported a little better inquiry. Senti- 
ment was that the rising prices of grain, 
with the premium on options, had not 
been entirely lost on jobbers and others 
with stocks running low. There was, 
however, nothing in the sales of some 
mills to indicate that such was the case. 

Mills for the most part took their 
prices seriously. Here was about the 
range at the end of the week: spring 
patents, $7.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.60; spring straights, 
$7.10, cotton 98's, mostly local; bakers 


patent, $7.15, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- . 


ton;: local, $7.15@7.25; first clears, $5.50 
@6.50, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $5.75@6.50; low grade, $4.25, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour showed little life. 
There was some _ business, practically 
confined to mill brands. Winter straights 
were firm, with mill brands offered at 
$5.70@5.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6@6.50. 

Graham and entire wheat flour were in 
moderate demand. Prices showed little 
change, with entire wheat offered at 
$6.45@6.50 bbl, and graham at $5.60@ 
5.65, both basis cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton, shipments in mixed cars. Rye prices 
appeared to have been stabilized at $4.70 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Generally speaking, feed was dull. 


Prices eased off 50c@$1.50. Heavy im- 
portations of Canadian feed were 
blamed to some extent. The effect of 
the opening of lake navigation was dis- 
counted. Prices at the end of the week: 
spring bran, $29@29.50 ton, sacked, 
mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, $83; 
winter bran, $82@33, sacked, largely 
local; spring middlings, $29@31, sacked, 
mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; 
winter middlings, $34@35, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed was in some accumula- 
tion and offered at $26 ton, with most 
sales local. Western feed was generally 
draggy. Corn meal sold at $37 ton and 
ground oats at $40, both sacked, deliv- 
ered. Corn meal, table quality, distrib- 
uted locally, was in considerable demand. 
Sales were practically all to retailers 
in a small way at $3.25 per 100 lbs. 
Output of Rochester mills with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
| a eerrTererriyT yn 28 
PUOVIOGR WOU base ccceserves 4,900 26 


Of the week’s total, 3,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 
600 rye. 

7” ” 

The barge canal was officially opened 
at noon on May 7. Government boats 
were the first to pass. Opening of the 
Champlain Canal was delayed by high 
water in the Hudson River. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Trade in flour last week was slow, 
buyers and sellers being apart in their 
ideas of value. Limits generally were 
firmly maintained, but bakers were in- 
disposed to purchase except to supply 
pressing needs. Receipts during the 
week were 8,140,028 lbs, in sacks; ex- 
ports, 6,180 sacks to Bremen, 2,565 to 
Hamburg, 1,000 to Manchester, 2,200 to 
Leith, 4,800 to Dundee, 1,300 to Glasgow, 
1,500 to Dublin and 1,000 to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.90@7.35, standard patent $6.60@6.85, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.45@4.65; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 

Trade in millfeed was slow, and the 
market ruled weak. Quotations in ‘car 
lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$29.50@30.50; soft winter bran, $30.50@ 
31; standard middlings, $28@28.50; flour 
middlings, $33.50@34; red dog, $38@39. 

The wheat market was alternately 
higher and lower, closing quiet at a net 
decline of %c. Receipts were 863,633 
bus; exports, 1,776,350; stock, 705,059. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
nominal. Car lots for local trade, No. 
2 red winter, $1.2014%@1.22%; No. 3, 
$1.174%@1.19%. 

Supplies of rye were small, but de- 
mand was slow and the market declined 
Ic. Receipts were 1,943 bus; exports, 
128,571; stock, 81,811. Quotations were 
734%@T44c for No. 2 western and 69% 
@i70%c for No. 2 near by. 

Corn for export deliveries fluctuated 
within narrow limits, closing at a net 
decline of %c. Local car lots were quiet 
and without net change. Receipts were 
7,713 bus; exports, 77,843; stock, 130,- 
865. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 88@88léc, No. 3 86@86%c, 
No. 4 84@8416c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 3 yellow 89@90c. 

Corn products were dull and easier. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 


2.25; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.25; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$2.25. 


Oats were in small supply but, with a 
slow demand, prices eased off %c. Re- 
ceipts were 26,194 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 38,996. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
59% @60c; No. 3 white, 58@58%c. 

Oatmeal was quiet and unchanged at 
$83.60 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Samve  S. Dantets. 





ELECTRUCK CORPORATION FOUNDED 

New York, N. Y.—The Electruck Cor- 
poration, organized under the laws of 
the state of New York, has bought the 
Acker-Merrall-Condit Building at 536- 
540 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, 
and acquired the patents of Walter S. 
Ward and Benjamin H. Britt for the 
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manufacture of electric commercial cars 
The officers of the enterprise are Ralph 
D. Ward president, Walter S. Ward and 
Benjamin H. Britt vice presidents, and 
Thomas A. Downey secretary-treasurer. 
Bruno C. Scumipr. 





JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan, April 18.—The Jap- 
anese flour market this week and for 
some time past has been very weak, due 
to the large holdings of speculators, 
bought at high prices soon after the 
earthquake of Sept. 1, 1923. Banks have 
recently been pressing speculators for 
the loans advanced during the time of 
high prices, and the market is const:nt- 
ly hazarded by the impending unloading 
of some speculator. 

The current price for a bag of flour is 
around 3 yen (normally $1.50), whic!) is 
70 sen below the peak price of the 
winter. 

The price of wheat has dropped dur- 
ing the week from 7 yen per picul (1:331/, 
Ibs) to 6.50 yen, influenced by the lirge 
amounts imported while the cust» ns 
duty was off from shortly after ‘he 
earthquake of Sept. 1 until April |! 

H. J. Scuvc 


March Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the Ul: «qd 
States by countries of destination during he 
month of March, 1924, as reported by ‘he 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comn 
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SEATTLE 


The absence of new business was the 
almost unanimous report of Washington 
mill; last week. Scattered small lot 
sales characterized Pacific northwestern 
markets. Coast mills are competing 
keenly for local trade, both among them- 
selves and with hard wheat states mills. 
Carloid sales are quite exceptional, and 
car orders are as large as most 


mixc: 
salesinen aspire to. 

Mo-t of the mills have recently had in- 
quires from Hongkong and South China 
for quotations on flour for September- 
Octoler shipment, but they refuse to 
quo’ so far in advance. Shanghai has 
been bidding $4 bbl for straights, f.o.b., 
Paciiic Coast ports, but little, if any, 
bu-iness has been accepted at this price. 
Sh..chai has also asked for firm offers, 
Junc-July shipment, but with very few 
ex. ptions mills have refused to quote, 
ex -pting on the basis of carrying 
ch.» zes included, which is not acceptable 
to ‘se Chinese trade. 

shington flour prices were firmer 
las’ week on account of the advance in 
wh: :t, but quotably unchanged. Quota- 
tio. at the end of last week, basis 49-lb 


coi‘ons, coast: family patent, $5.90@6.30 
bhi; straight, $4.25@4.75; cut-off, $4.55@ 
5.] Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.1:@5.40 bbl; bakers patent, same 
bas, $5.55@6; blends, made from Mon- 
tan: and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
whe its, $6.40@7.35. 

I). kota first patent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
car oads, coast, $7.45@7.95 bbl; Montana, 
$6.65@6.85. 

Demand for millfeed has been good, 
with Washington mill-run quoted at $28 
ton, in straight cars to jobbers. Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $26@26.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

may 4686 sicscevcas 52,800 23,810 45 
Previous week ..... 52,800 23,097 44 
BOO? O00 \0x55a% ive 52,800 25,255 48 
Tw arS ago..... 52,800 26,282 50 
Three yeara ago.... 52,800 14,190 27 
Four years ago..... 52,800 32,027 61 
Five years ago..... 52,800 23,521 50 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Mille rs 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MOP 4-18 6.050405 57,000 27,204 48 
Previous week ..... 57,000 20,012 35 
MERE B80 éd5456556 57,000 13,832 24 
Two years ago..... 57,000 16,657 29 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,923 54 
Four years ago..... 57,000 36,911 65 
Five years ago..... 57,000 29,984 52 


AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS LOSING GROUND 


_The number of vessels engaged in for- 
eign commerce sailing from Washington 
ports increased from 170 for the first 
quartcr of 1923 to 294 for the first quar- 
ter of 1924, In 1923 American flag ships 
represented 25.88 per cent of this com- 
merce; in 1924, only 20.41. While there 
was an increase of 16 American vessels 
in o't-shore foreign trade routes during 
the first quarter of 1924, compared with 
the same period in 1923, the increase in 
American ships was not proportional to 
the great inerease in foreign commerce. 

During the same periods the number 
of British ships increased from 41 to 
i8, Norwegian from 8 to 33, Swedish 
from 3 to 14, Japanese from 60 to 82. 
While American ships fell off from 25.88 
per cent of the total commerce to 20.41 
per cent, British ships gained 37 per 
cent, Norwegian 25, Swedish 11, Jap- 
anese 22. 

WHEAT 

Exporters have been active bidders for 
wheat recently, a considerable volume 
having been worked for export. While 


stocks of wheat in country elevators are 
large, offerings were much less than re- 
quirements, and prices advanced sharply 
last week. 

Quotations, May 9, No. 1, sacked, coast: 
hard white, $1.10 bu; soft white, $1.08; 
western white, $1.07@1.08; hard winter, 
$1.01; red winter and western red, 99c; 
northern spring, $1.02; fancy milling 
blue-stem, $1.11@1.12. 

NOTES 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, who has been on the 
Continent for some months, is due home 
May 12. 

Seattle will be a bidder at the June 
convention at Boston of the National 
Foreign Trade Council for holding the 
1925 convention here. 

Lloyd S. Tenny, assistant chief United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, will visit the Pacific Northwest the 
latter part of May to study wheat smut 
problems. 

Coast millers are opposing the petition 
of middle western manufacturers of 
poultry and stock feeds for a 59c rate 
to the Pacific Coast, with a car minimum 
of 40,000 Ibs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that coarse grains from F. 
& G. territory can be milled in transit 
at Portland for points as far north as 
Everett, Wash. 

Directors of the Washington Wheat 
Growers, Associated, have voted to sus- 
pend operations for 1924, under authori- 
zation of a vote of the members. The 
cost of handling and marketing grain by 
the association proved to be far in excess 
of the cost of operating through estab- 


* lished trade channels. 


LOS ANGELES 

With the recent modification of foot 
and mouth disease quarantine regula- 
tions in California, there has been con- 
siderable improvement in the situation, 
and it is expected that within a week or 
two the restrictions will be entirely re- 
moved. 

In the meantime no changes had been 
made last week in the Los Angeles flour 
market, with quotations as follows: 

Montana 95 per cent $7 and clears $6, 
carload lots, cotton 98’s; Kansas 95 per 
cent $6.40@6.60, and clears $6. 

Idaho hard wheat long patents $6, 
short patents $6.25; Utah hard wheat 
long patents $5.50, short patents $5.75,— 
carload lots, cotton 98’s. 

Los Angeles milled flours, net cash, 
carload lots, basis 48’s: family patents 
$6.80, straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; 
basis 98’s, hard winter bakers $6.20, 
blended bakers $6, soft winter bakers 


$5.60. 

The millfeed market continued strong, 
with prices holding firm. Utah-Idaho 
red and blended mill-run was still $31 
@32 ton and white $33@34. 

Corn was soft last week, with No. 3 
yellow quoted at $1.75@1.76 per 100 lbs, 
and No. 2 $1.79@1.80. Offerings were 
plentiful. 

Idaho-Utah feed wheat remained un- 
changed at $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs, and 
milling wheat at $1.95@2. Baart wheat 
moved at $1.95 and Sonora at $1.90. Spot 
barley was $1.82%4 per 100 lbs, and ship- 
ment $1.75. December barley was up 
214c, with $1.73% bid, and $1.77% asked. 

Although showing marked improve- 
ment over the slump in March, flour and 
grain receipts in Los Angeles during 
April were still below the normal in- 
crease shown for the past several years. 

Carload receipts of flour for April 
totaled 270, an increase over March of 
69, compared with 170 for March last 
year; 119 came by water, 87 were inter- 
mountain, 44 eastern, 20 California. 


Crop year to date, 2,340 carloads; last 
year, 1,783. 

Wheat receipts for April totaled 229, 
an increase of 78 over March, compared 
with 258 for April, 1923; 3 came by 
water, 128 were intermountain, 1 eastern, 
97 California. Crop year to date, 2,915 
carloads; last year, 2,991. 

Bran receipts, including mill-run, 88 
carloads, a decrease of 3 from March, 
compared with 51 for April last year; 
40 came by water, 38 were intermoun- 
tain, 3 eastern, 7 California. Crop year, 
972; last year, 613. 

Shorts, 7 carloads, a decrease of 5 
from March, compared with 5 for April 
last year; 4 came by water, 3 were in- 
termountain. Crop year, 117; last year, 
118. 

A. G. Sram. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Extreme dullness prevailed last week 
in the flour market. Mills and jobbers 
reported little, if any, interest with the 
bakery trade other than for immediate 
requirements of the small lot buyers. 

Influenced by the firmness in wheat, 
flour prices were strong, as follows: Da- 
kota standard patent $7.90@8.20 bbl, 
Montana standard $7@7.65, Kansas 
standard $6.70@6.90; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade $5.60@5.75, cut- 
off $5.10@5.30,—cotton 98’s, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market was somewhat 
weaker, due to increased offerings, par- 
ticularly from Kansas. Northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run were offered at 
$31@31.50 ton, Montana $30@31, and 
Kansas bran $30@30.50, delivered, com- 
mon California points; low grade flour, 
$37 @38. 

Country holders of grain were firm in 
their ideas, preferring to assure them- 
selves of feed and seed requirements for 
next year rather than sell at the present 
market. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during April, 1924: wheat, 4,882 tons; 
barley, 14,491 tons; beans, 54,980 sacks 
(including 9,531 bags oriental). 

Henry C. Bunker, for 21 years chief 
inspector of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce Grain Trade Association, 
died on May 1 after an illness of two 
months. 

M. Langdon, for 20 years with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and for the 
past few years that firm’s London repre- 
sentative, has been visiting in San Fran- 
cisco. He expected to go to Los An- 
geles and Texas before returning to 
England. 

The co-partnership between G. S. Me- 
lone and John M. Perry under the firm 
name of Melone & Perry, Stockton, Cal. 
(grain, hay, commission), has been dis- 
solved. G. S. Melone has succeeded to 
the business, and will continue at 10 
West Webster Street, Stockton. 

The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation reported the following stocks of 
grain in warehouses and on wharves, in 
tons, on May 1, 1924: wheat, at Port 
Costa 11,109, Stockton 11,065, San Fran- 
cisco 645; barley, at Port Costa 35,184, 
Stockton 3,758, San Francisco 2,998; 
beans, 71,819 sacks. 


OGDEN 

Higher prices prevailed last week for 
wheat, hard varieties advancing 3c bu 
and soft wheats 2c. About 12 cars are 
arriving daily at Ogden elevators, load- 
ed, generally, with wheat from country 
elevators and not direct from farms. 
Millers express the belief that practical- 
ly all the farm wheat supply has been 
marketed. 

Hard wheat, for which there has been 
a decided differential during several 
weeks, advanced to $1.23 bu for No. 1 
dark hard winter and No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. Soft white was 
quoted at $1.02. These quotations added 
one more cent to the differential, pre- 
viously the highest recorded locally. 

Marketing of Imperial valley feeds in 
southern California is declared respon- 
sible for a decline in Utah and Idaho 
millfeed prices. Demand continued fair. 
Quotations on May 10: white bran $35 
ton, blended $33 and red $32, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. Local 
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quotations: white $30, blended $28 and 
red $27, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Flour prices advanced, and there was 
a good demand. Mills have sufficient or- 
ders to continue capacity operations un- 
til late in the summer. Quotations to the 
Southeast were on the basis of $6 bbl 
for soft wheat patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi River points, basis 98- 
Ib cotton bags. California buyers were 
quoted bakers flour at an advance of 
15¢ at $6.65 bbl, with the same price for 
family patents, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Utah and Idaho demand was good, bak- 
ers flour and family patents being quot- 
ed at $6.15 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. 


NOTES 
George Flack, formerly Ogden man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co. and later 
representative of that company at Sa- 
lina, Kansas, has returned to Ogden 
from an extended visit in the South Sea 
Islands. 


A motion picture depicting the ad- 
vance of the Utah grain and flour in- 
dustry since 1852, including pictures of 
the old Brigham Young flour mill in 
Salt Lake City and the new Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. plant in Ogden, has been 
started on a vaudeville circuit. 

The B. L. Slack Grain Co., with $50,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated by 
B. L. Slack, president; Joseph E. Cromp- 
ton, vice president; Edward P. Smyth, 
secretary and treasurer; Harriet B. 
Slack and Mary C. Smyth. B. L. Slack 
is secretary of the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change and, prior to coming to Ogden, 
was associated with large milling and 
grain interests of the Pacific Coast and 
at St. Louis. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


GREAT FALLS 

Steadiness in the wheat market last 
week kept flour quotations unchanged 
from the previous week. Activity was 
about as usual for the time of year. 
Current prices: patent flour $6.45 bbl 
and first clear $4.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 

/ NOTES 

According to a statement just issued 
by the Montana ‘department of agricul- 
ture, the grain elevators of this state 
have shown a remarkable record for 
business management during the last 
two trying years. ‘There have been but 
two failures, 

As a result of the payment of its bond 
covering the case of Earl McCauley, 
proprietor of the elevator at Roy, who 
failed in business last autumn, the Na- 
tional Surety Co. has made possible the 
payment of the full amount of claims 
by farmers on storage tickets. There 
were 48 farmers who held tickets when 
the failure occurred. The matter was 
adjusted by the division of grain stand- 
ards of the state department of agricul- 
ture. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PORTLAND 

Flour was lifted 20c bbl at the close 
of last week as a result of the rapid 
advance in wheat prices. The new local 
list quotes straight cars: best family 
patents, $6.25; bakers hard wheat, $6.65; 
bakers blue-stem patents, $6; valley soft 
flour, $5.80; graham, $5.65; whole wheat, 
$5.85. As the advance was anticipated, 
buying was in larger volume. 

Export flour trade is at a standstill, 
as oriental buyers are still indicating $4 
as their limit. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Fe SP eeee ren 62,000 25,073 40 
Previous week ..... 62,000 30,752 49 
Bee Oe. i+ based eae 62,000 23,725 38 
Two years ago..... 57,000 16,787 28 
Three years ago.... 48,000 17,441 36 
Four years ago..... 48,000 31,124 64 
Five years ago..... 42,600 35,716 84 


There was no further advance in 
millfeed, the market holding at $28 ton 
on mill-run and $40 on millfeed. Stocks 
are not large, and the market is firm. 

A flurry in wheat was caused by ef- 
forts to fill short export sales. Not 
much was offered at any time, and bids 
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had to be steadily advanced, At the 
close, exporters were paying $1.08 bu 
for soft white, $1.07 for club, $1.03 for 
hard winter and 99c@$1 for western 
red. Mills offered up to $1.13 for choice 
milling blue-stem and baart. 


NOTES 

The Pendleton (Oregon) Commercial 
Association has protested against in- 
creased handling charges for wheat and 
wheat products at Portland and Seattle, 
scheduled to take effect on July 1. 

Figures compiled by the traffic de- 
partment of the port of Portland show 
that for the first four months of 1924 
Portland exported 769,989 bbls flour, 
valued at $3,663,148. In the same period 
last year, exports were 496,858 bbls, 
worth $2,734,841. 

A flag raising ceremony was held at 
the Albina plant of the Portland Flour 
Mills Co. on May 8, when a new flag pur- 
chased by the employees of the com- 
pany was hoisted. L. J. Werschkul, 
secretary of the company, presided, and 
short speeches were made by J. D. Arm- 
strong, Frank L. Shull and other officers 
of the company. Responses were made 
by W. B. Benton, plant superintendent, 
and Ross T. Bidwell, chemist. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





CAREER OF JAMES T. DAVIS 

Rocnester, N. Y.—James Theodore 
Davis, son of George G. Davis, presi- 
dent of the J. G. Davis Co., was born 
in Rochester, Jan. 19, 1897, and died 
here at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, April 29, 
1924, 

At the outbreak 
of the World War, 
eager to do his bit, 
he volunteered and 
was assigned to 
the Fifth Marines. 
He was ordered 
oversea in 1917, 
with one of the 
first detachments 
to be sent to the 
front. He saw 
some of the hardest fighting of the war, 
his list of engagements including the 
struggles at Belleau Wood, in the Ar- 
gonne and Champagne. Cited for brav- 
ery, after the war he served with the 
army of occupation in Germany, remain- 
ing there until ordered home in 1921. 

With his army service at an end, he 
returned to Rochester and entered the 
milling business with his father. He 
was put on the road as a salesman, and 
given New York as his territory. In 
this work he made an excellent record. 
In June, 1922, he married Miss Alice 
Janes, of this city, who survives him. 
Suddenly stricken with appendicitis on 
one of his trips, he was rushed home 
from Utica. The case appeared hope- 
less from the start, and he died three 
days later. He was the last of three 
sons, one of whom died in early youth, 
the second seven years ago at the age 
of 23. The sympathy of a wide acquaint- 
ance is extended to the parents. 

T. W. Knapp. 








JAPAN’S CROPS REPORTED 
SLIGHTLY BELOW AVERAGE 


Toxyo, Japan, April 18,—The ministry 
of agriculture and commerce of Japan 
reports that the condition of the wheat 
and barley crops this year is slightly 
below normal, judging by reports from 
the government experiment farms. 

The weather immediately after seed 
sowing was favorable as a whole, the of- 
ficial report says. All through the win- 
ter months the temperature was compara- 
tively high, while the weather remained 
fine. In some districts, however, it was 
too dry. Toward the close of February 
the temperature came down nearly all 
over the country. Particularly in the 
northeastern provinces and along the 
coast of the Sea of Japan, late snow- 
falls were reported: and the growth of 
young plants was very much retarded. 
Since then, though, the young plants in 
some districts have been doing well. 

The condition of crops is irregular. In 
the northeastern provinces and along the 
coast of the Sea of Japan they are some- 
what unfavorable, but in the eastern part 
of the country they are slightly better 
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than normal. In other districts, condi- 
tions are average. 

The normal production of wheat in 
Japan is approximately 6,000,000 koku, 
or approximately 400,000 tons. This is, 
of course, but a fraction of the volume 
of the cereal consumed. 

H. J. Scuvucx. 





MEASURE FOR CONTROL OF 
BREAD PRICES IN GREECE 


The minister of national economy in 
Greece has recently announced that the 
general policy of price fixing of bread 
by the ministry was to be abandoned 
from March 9, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce. 
As this left the way open, however, for 
a good deal of abuse, especially in view 
of exchange fluctuations, the following 
arrangements have been made in order 
to protect the public: The Board of 
Trade of Athens, the Board of Trade 
of Pireus and the bakers of the two 
cities have, after consultation, decided 
that they will issue, on Monday of each 
week, an official bulletin concerning the 
sale price of bread; this to be based on 
the available data, such as the price of 
flour, etc., both in the flour mills of 
Pireus and in the open market. The 
lowest price will always serve as the 
basis. Sales of bread at prices lower 
than those fixed in the weekly sheet will 
be allowed in order to promote competi- 
tion, but sales at higher prices will be 
liable to prosecution. 





NORWEGIAN SHIPS MAY NOT 
RETURN TO GREAT LAKES 


DuturnH, Minn.—Last year the Han- 
sen Steamship Co., of Norway, operated 
some boats into the Great Lakes and 
was planning on again giving service be- 
tween Fort William and Norway. It 
is stated now, however, that none of its 
boats will come this year unless there 
is an improvement in the rate situation, 
the figures quoted being so low as to be 
unattractive. F, G. Carson. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN IN 
BEHALF OF OLD DOBBIN 


Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers 
Adopt Plan of Combating the 
Use of Motor Trucks 


Norrotx, Va.—A publicity campaign, 
designed to encourage the use of horses 
and wagons for delivery purposes, 
against motor trucks, is about to be 
launched by the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association, in an effort to 
forestall the rapidly increasing use of 
motor trucks, and the discarding of 
the horse drawn vehicle. The associa- 
tion is preparing to run a newspaper 
and magazine campaign for about a 
year. 

Prominent brokers and dealers from 
Norfolk and vicinity who have returned 
from North and South Carolina recent- 
ly have reported a changing of condi- 
tions in that territory which is seriously 
affecting the business_of western mills 
and is compelling the latter to change 
their methods of operation in some in- 
stances to the detriment of their busi- 
ness. 

Considerable wheat is growing in west- 
ern North Carolina and in South Caro- 
lina, and local mills in that territory are 
increasing their operations. The devel- 
opment of extensive highway systems 
has brought about a condition in which 
mills are marketing their products direct 
to the retailer by motor truck, and in 
a great many cases brokers, handlin 

neral foodstuffs, have discontinue 
andling flour because there is no profit 
in that end of the business. 

In other instances, in which customers 
cannot be reached even by motor truck 
through the highly developed highway 
system, mills are delivering direct to 
the retailer by rail. Some of the mills 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, which come 
under the southern classification, also 
are delivering direct to the retailer, and 
the broker is rapidly going out of busi- 
ness, so far as flour is concerned. 











BUILDING OF CASTAWAYS’ MILL 


From Jules Verne’s “Mysterious 
Island”: 

The colony was rich in corn, for 10 
bus alone were sufficient for sowing 
every year to produce an ample crop for 
the food both of men and beasts. The 
harvest was completed, and the last 
fortnight of the month of November was 
devoted to the work of converting it in- 
to food for man. In fact, they had 
corn, but not flour, and the establishment 
of a mill was necessary. 

Cyrus Harding could have utilized the 
second fall which flowed into the Mercy 
to establish his motive power, the first 
being already occupied with moving the 
felting mill, but, after some consultation 
it was decided that a simple windmill 
should be built on Prospect Heights. 
The building of this presented no more 
difficulty than the building of the for- 
mer, and it was moreover certain that 
there would be no want of wind on the 
plateau, exposed as it was to the sea 
breezes. 

“Not to mention,” said Pencroft, “that 
the windmill will be more lively and will 
have a good effect in the landscape!” 

They set to work by choosing timber 
for the frame ‘and machinery of the mill. 
Some large stones, found at the north 
of the lake, could be easily transformed 
into millstones, and as to the sails, the 
inexhaustible case of the balloon fur- 
nished the necessary material. 

Gyrus Harding made his model, and 
the site of the mill was chosen a little 
to the right of the poultry yard, near 
the shore of the lake. The frame was to 
rest on a pivot supported with strong 
timbers, so that it could turn with all the 
machinery it contained according as the 
wind required it. The work advanced 
rapidly. Neb and Pencroft had become 
very skillful carpenters, and had nothin 
to do but to copy the models provid 
by the engineer. 

Soon a sort of cylindrical box, in shape 
like a pepper pot, with a pointed roof, 
rose on the s chosen. The four 
frames which formed the sails had been 
firmly fixed in the center beam, so as to 
form a certain angle with it, and se- 
cured with iron clamps. 


As to the different parts of the inter- 
nal mechanism, the box destined to-eon- 
tain the two millstones, the fixed stone 
and the moving stone, the hopper, a sort 
of large square trough, wide at the top, 
narrow at the bottom, which would allow 
the grain to fall on the stones, the oscil- 
lating spout intended to regulate the 
passing of the grain, and lastly the bolt- 
ing machine, which by the operation of 
sifting, separates the bran from the 
flour, were made without difficulty. The 
tools were good, and the work not diffi- 
cult, for in reality the machinery of a 
mill is very simple. This was only a 
question of time. 

Every one had worked at the construc- 
tion of the mill, and on Dec. 1 it was fin- 
ished. As usual, Pencroft was delighted 
with his work, and had no doubt that 
the apparatus was perfect. 

“Now for a good wind,” said he, “and 
we shall grind our first harvest splen- 
didly !” 

“A good wind, certainly,” answered 
the engineer, “but not too much, Pen- 
croft.” 

“Pooh! our mill would only go the 
faster !” 

“There is no need for it to go so very 
fast,” replied Cyrus Harding. “It is 
known by experience that the greatest 
quantity of work is performed by a mill 
when the number of turns made by the 
sails in a minute is six times the number 
of feet traversed by the wind in a sec- 
ond. A moderate breeze, which passes 
over 24 feet to the second, will give 16 
turns to the sails during a minute, and 
there is no need for more.” 

“Exactly!” cried Herbert, “a fine 
breeze is blowing from the northeast, 
which will soon do our business for us.” 

There was no reason for delaying the 
inauguration of the mill, for the settlers 
were eager to taste the first piece of 
bread in Lincoln Island. On this morn- 
ing two or three bushels of wheat were 
ground, and the next day at breakfast 
a magnificent loaf, a little heavy per- 
haps, although raised with yeast, ap- 
peared on the table at Granite House. 
Every one munched away at it with a 
pleasure which may be easily understood. 
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Brokers in this section, who have de- 
pended quite largely upon the North and 
South Carolina trade for their biggest 
business, are feeling the pinch of condj- 
tions, because their through rates, jn 
addition to local rates, are considerally 


higher than those which the local miljs 
in the two Carolinas are enabled ty put 
into effect. Some western mills haye 
been compelled, in order to retain their 


trade, to make prices which leave them 
less margin than they are required to 
have in order to run properly and profit- 
ably. 

Brokers from this section who have 
studied the situation closely have de- 
clared that the employment of the motor 
truck in the direct delivery of mill 


products is causing a revolution in 
methods in the two Carolinas, and Vir- 
ginia shippers are feeling the effecis of 
it keenly. 


Josepu A. Les: ir. 





Flour Prices and Production 
The course of prices for top patents {s 


indicated in the following table, sh wing 
average quotations at four represen: itive 
markets, two western and two eastern: 
Hard oft 
Spring winter winter 
Seer 80 $6.10 $5.55 
FE 6.85 6.15 5.60 
Pe, b-00a¥ ted 6.80 6.10 5.60 
MCE oicéases 6.70 6.05 5.60 
March 1 ....... 6.90 6.25 5.85 
, 3 earns 6.70 6.15 5.70 
SOM, BO cecccecs 6.55 6.95 5.55 
nn me vesteces 6.55 5.95 5.60 
Be. BD sce ckecs 6.70 6.10 5.55 
TB eeeenees 6.80 6.20 65 
Me B sccccces 6.80 6.05 5.60 
BM. 2 cecccece 6.45 5.55 5.35 
Oe & cscececs 6.55 5.90 5.85 
SOMO DB cccceces 7.00 6.40 6.40 
BEA 2 nccccces 7.40 6.65 6.70 
The following table gives an appr: ate 
average for quotations on first cl« in 
eastern and western markets: 
Hard ft 
Spring winter nter 
i SOF $5.10 $4.65 1.50 
ee © 22s receee 5.1 4.65 0 
er D adevees ce 5.05 4.65 1.65 
BONE EB isccvcvsce 5.05 4.70 4.65 
March 1 ae 6.15 4.80 4.75 
5 6.15 4.80 4.70 
. 5.10 4.70 4.65 
5 5.20 4.70 4.55 
° 5.30 4.70 4.65 
. 5.40 4.80 4.70 
BEG, FB cccsecs 5.35 4.60 1.65 
Be, B ccvccses 5.30 4.55 4.60 
ae 5.30 4.90 4.95 
eee B sssccses 5.50, 5.15 30 
fa a 5.70 5.45 55 
An approximate average quotation fo: an 


of all types in both eastern and w rm 
markets as reported on May 13 was 75 
per ton, which compares with $25.3 he 
week before, and the following first-: 
month quotations: 


i D cccess. 45 
is ho wesees 95 
Pn aac s es 20 
ME BD. Seecccee 80 
Junel....... 0 
) > ae 1.70 
Appell 1 ....... 1.15 
The following table shows the perce! ige 
of output to full capacity reported by ' ree 
important groups of mills: the spring wiirat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard w ‘ter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma iis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mi! of 
the Ohio valley: 
Hard ft 
Spring winter w iter 
Bo! Peer 39 51 
April 27-May 3... 44 55 
April average ... 40 55 
March average .. 44 59 
February average. 46 60 
January average... 47 60 
December average 42 58 - 
November average 62 63 ) 
October average... 58 70 3 
September av’ge.. 62 72 
August average... 50 70 
July average .... 45 62 
June average .... 38 48 
May average .... 44 54 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat ur 
(bbis) from the United States by cus ms 
districts in February and March, 192 as 
reported by the Department of Com: ‘ce 
(000’s omitted): 
-—February— -——Mar 
Wheat Flour Wheat! «ur 








Massachusetts .... ows 1 0s 
New York ........ 438 393 185 
Philadelphia 107 18 352 
Maryland ... 8 29 15 10 
WHEE kt echoes 19 
ae 1 
DD weep ess004,0 6 49 5 44 
New Orleans ..... 146 243 41 14 
Galveston ........ 124 72 es 44 
San Antonio 211 16 167 3 
Bl Paso ...... én 1 2 ee. “ 
BSIROMR 2 cccescce. 1 3 2 9 
Los Angeles aed 2 ws 1 
San Francisco .... 7 44 8 30 
ee 1,529 272 1,514 2 
Washington ...... 516 363 656 08 
Montana-Idaho ... ... 1 as 1 
MED 5.0.0 84.646 200 1 ese 4 es 
Michigan ......... van 9 1 3 
Porto Rico ....... 1 bats 1 
Po 1 yee “* 
a 3,095 1,539 2,958 1.426 
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METEORIC CAREER 
OF T. V. O°;CONNOR 


Rise of United States Shipping Board’s 
Chairman Reads Like a Fairy 
Tale—Smile a Great Factor 


TH! meteoric career of T. V. O’Connor, 
chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, while reading almost like a 
fairy tale, is truly an illustration of the 
possibilities in American business affairs 
for one who aims high, keeps his goal 
steadily in sight and works hard, and in 
this particular instance proves the addi- 
tional value of a smile and the recogni- 
tion of the rights of the other fellow. 

Mr. O’Connor’s rise has perhaps been 
more rapid than that of most men now 
in the public eye, and his present posi- 
tion is due largely to those character- 
istics which go to make up a leader, two 
of which in Mr. O’Connor’s case have 
been consideration for the common labor- 
er as well as the big executive, and the 
» accompany his orders as well as 
nks with a smile. 

r, O'Connor was born in Toronto, 
2 years ago, his family moving to 
Buffalo when he was four years old, 
where he received a public school edu- 
cation. Then he started to work. He 
never failed to appreciate that knowledge 
was power, and by studying and reading 
during his spare moments so prepared 
himself that when the opportunity came 
he was able to pass his examination for 
a license as tugman. In succession he 
became a stationary engineer, a marine 
engineer, a ferryman and then captain 
of « lake steamer, which was a proud 
moment in his life. 

From then on his rise was rapid, for 
soon after he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Licensed Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, in which capacity he served for 
four vears. Later he became president 
of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, which office he held for 16 
year 
" In 1921 he was appointed by the late 
President Harding as vice chairman of 
the Shipping Board under A. D. Lasker, 
and upon the resignation of the latter 
was appointed chairman by President 
Coolidge on Feb. 5, 1924. 

Among other honors that have come to 
him were appointment to the New York 
State Industrial Commission and director 
of marine workers during the war, and 
on several occasions that of delegate to 
the constitutional convention represent- 
ing the forty-ninth senatorial district. 

His jovial and companionable nature 
has made for him many friends, among 
what are influential men both in and out 
of government circles. 

Mr. O’Connor’s present position de- 
mands his almost constant presence in 
Washington, but during his brief visits 
to Buffalo he enjoys home life at his 
residence on Seminole Parkway where, 
surrounded by his wife and children and 
two dogs and two parrots, he attempts 
to forget, temporarily at least, the cares 
and worries of official life. 

From fireman to chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board is a big 
Jump, but Mr. O’Connor is a big man, 
otherwise he could not have made it. 


sense tt 


MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS 
STANDARDIZED WAX PAPER 


_ Burravo, N. Y.—Representatives of 
firms manufacturing more than 85 per 
cent of the nation’s output of waxed 
paper met last week in the Hotel Statler 
and discussed plans for standardization 
of grades of this wrapping material. 
It was pointed out that there are no 
fixed standards now upon which quota- 
tions can be asked. It was the opinion 
of those present that such standards 
should be adopted, and be based upon 
the quality of paper and the grade of 
paraffin used, 

It also was pointed out that many 
bakers receive quotations on papers of 
entirely different grade, but are not in- 
formed of the materials used and may 
confuse high quality papers with those 
of low grade which contain mineral oil 
and have a tendency to impart odor to 
the food which they contain. 

The group will work through the 
American Pulp and Paper Association, 
of which it will be a section. 
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Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


The output of waxed paper, more than 
90 per cent of which is used in wrapping 
foodstuffs, is worth $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 annually. The real growth of 
the industry began with the first wrap- 
ping of bread, it is said. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


“STICK TO BUSINESS” * 


“Profit and Lose” Reads a Homely Sermon 
on Sound Methods, with Particular 
Reference to New Crop Sales 


“Profit and Loss,” the anonymous 
writer on milling methods, discourses as 
follows in his current communication: 

If we are too anxious for business 
now, we may regret it later. Selling new 


crop flour before new wheat is cut is a 
whole lot like playing poker; you might 
draw four hearts, and turn the last card 
and find it to be a spade. 

Feed may go to nothing, and Pluvius 
may open the flood gates about the time 
our annual golden harvest is ready to be 
gathered. 

Another thing, wouldn’t it be tough 
medicine to sell new crop flour and have 
our well-meaning friends at Washington 
saddle the Mellary-Hengen bill on our 
shoulders? Oh boy! 

We know of two millers who say that 
once is enough, and they are going to be 
sensible and not sell new crop flour be- 
fore the proper time, even though John 
or Joe sell beyond July and trust to 
providence. 


We wore out a pencil figuring some 
way to beat down “Old Man Overhead,” 
but it can’t be done. He has got to have 
his six bits per barrel toll. ee might 
beat the game by running church days 
and holidays, but it is hardly possible 
to do that. 

Stick to business. 

Prorir anv Loss. 

P. S. With bran selling at $17.50, 
Kansas City, today, what will be the 
price July 1? ‘ 


The ratio of intercoastal and foreign 
traffic through the Panama Canal in ships 
of American registry has increased from 
one to two during the first quarter of 
1924, according to statistics compiled by 
the War department. 
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MR. MOSES PRESENTS THE CASE 
IN FAVOR OF McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 





President of the Southwestern Millers’ League Asserts Belief in Bill and Urges 
Millers to Favor It— Suggests Special Meeting for 
Consideration of the Measure 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—L. E. Moses, in a 
long letter mailed last Tuesday to mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Millers’ 
Teague, of which organization he is 
president, argues strongly in favor of 
the McNary-Haugen bill as a sound and 
effective measure to accomplish needed 
farm relief, and expresses the belief 
that if millers were better informed on 
the provisions of the bill their present 
attitude of opposition would be changed, 

In his letter Mr. Moses clearly em- 
phasizes the point that on his recent visit 
to Washington he made it plain that he 
did not assume to represent milling opin- 
ion, which he described as unfavorable 
to the bill, but argued only his individual 
opinion. This statement was in reply to 
messages sent to members of Congress 
by the Kansas City Millers’ Club deny- 
ing that Mr. Moses represented the views 
of millers of this territory. 

Mr. Moses also resents the assump- 
tion, made in stories published in news- 
papers, that his attitude in favor of the 
bill was in any way influenced by the 
circumstance that, several months ago, 
he was proposed for millers’ representa- 
tive on any commission which should 
later be created for administering farm 
relief measures. He states that at that 
time he assented to the use of his name, 
not because of any desire to serve in 
such capacity but only on condition that, 
in the event of such a commission being 
created, he should be called to act by 
the members of the milling industry as 
a whole. Mr. Moses’ nomination at the 
time received many expressions of ap- 
proval, including favorable comment by 
The. Northwestern Miller. 

The communication addressed to the 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League follows: 

Gentlemen: Undue publicity has been 
given to my personal visit at Washing- 
ton City representing myself and acting 
as chairman of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. I believe it was my privilege to 
make this personal visit. I am = con- 
vinced that any statements made _ re- 
garding legislative matters, and more 
particularly the McNary-Haugen_ bill, 
represented the best interests of the 
wheat industry and of my country. 

It has been insinuated by unfair 
means through action of the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, and through action 
of individuals unknown, that prompted 
newspaper publicity in Sunday’s Kansas 
City Star and Post-Journal, that dis- 
torted the facts and indicated that I 
was using the office of president of the 
league as a force in advocating legisla- 
tive matters and the McNary-Haugen 
bill. I am pleased to advise you that in 
all of my interviews I plainly stated that 
I was acting as an individual and as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. only, and 
that from recent meetings it appeared 
that the majority of the millers of the 
United States were opposed to the bill; 
that I desired those who were advocating 
this farm relief to know that one miller 
in the United States was in favor of 
it, and that he was not apprehensive that 
such legislation would disrupt the mill- 
ing industry of the United States but, 
on the other hand, could see wherein it 
might benefit. 

The opposition has brought heavy ar- 
tillery into play, and I am forced to 
take up your time and advise you why 
I am in favor of the McNary-Haugen 
bill as now drawn and reported out by 
the agricultural committee of the House. 
In my last annual address to you in 
Kansas City I was content in referring 
to this bill only in general terms, but 
at that time advising you that I was in 
favor of such a measure if, by co-opera- 
tion with members of Congress, we could 
secure proper recognition of the impor- 
tance of our industry to assist in the 
workability of the bill so that our raw 
material, wheat, could be purchased, and 
conversion and distribution of its prod- 
ucts could be made, without disrupting 


our industry. There was no resolution 
passed by our league meeting condemn- 
ing the bill, specifically, although there 
was a resolution adopted in which we 
were opposed to governmental participa- 
tion in business. The opposition to this 
bill is academic. 

I am not violating any confidence in 
referring to a meeting of representative 
millers in Chicago last October, at which 
time 15 or 16 members met Mr. Brand, 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
were by him solicited to help frame a 
bill that the administration desired to 
present to Congress for its considera- 
tion, so that the agriculturists of the 
United States could receive as payment 
for their investment and labor a fair 
ratio price compared to other invest- 
ments and other forms of labor for that 
part of their crop that was consumed 
in the domestic market. An_ indirect 
promise was made by the millers pres- 
ent that they would give this matter 
their thought. and while individuals per- 
sonally stated their opinion as to the in- 
advisability of such legislation, it was 
understood that, so long as such action 
was contemplated by the administration, 
we would undertake to co-operate with 
the government in formulating such a 
bill. 

On my return to Kansas City my as- 
sociates in business and your secretary 
were advised of the conference and, 
prompted by the thought that such legis- 
lation might be enacted and a commis- 
sion be appointed to administer its af- 
fairs, Emmett V. Hoffman (now de- 
ceased), of his own volition and without 
previously consulting me, wrote the 
splendid letter of commendation as to 
my efforts in behalf of the milling in- 
dustry of the United States, which many 
of you received and answered. 

Mr. Hoffman showed me the letter 
after being written, asking if the millers 
of the United States desired me to act 
on such a committee, if an appointment 
could be secured, would I serve. It is 
very hard indeed to remember the exact 
words of my reply, but I believe I then 
said that while personally I would not 
care for such an appointment, yet if the 
mills of the United States would unani- 
mously request and obtain such an ap- 
pointment, I would be compelled to 
serve. Since the writing of this letter, I 
have not given the matter any thought, 
nor has it influenced me one iota in be- 
ing for or against the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

I have no apologies to make to any 
man or group of men as to the opinion 
I hold regarding the bill as now drawn, 
and I shall continue, in my own feeble 
way, to correct some few items in the 
porous bill so that, if it is enacted into 
aw, the milling and grain interests of 
the United States may be more fully 
protected than they are now. 

Back of every position taken by in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals there 
is a reason, which we must admit is 
somewhat influenced by financial con- 
siderations. 

If the McNary-Haugen bill goes into 
effect and wheat and flour are declared, 
under the provisions of that act, to be 
basic agricultural commodities in which 
a “special emergency exists, then, to 
protect a ratio price so that producers 
of wheat might receive such price, it 
would be necessary for an embargo pro- 
hibiting importation of Canadian wheat 
or its products into the United States. 
I can realize that those mills which are 
now enjoying certain privileges by rea- 
son of milling in bond and the draw- 
back features permitted under the tariff 
act of 1922 could consistently oppose 
the passing of any such act from a 
financial point of view. 

I cannot understand why southwestern 
mills or any other interests located in 
the agricultural districts of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas, western Mis- 
souri and Colorado can oppose this farm 
relief measure from a business point of 


view. I believe that you are interested 
in the prosperity of the farmer and 
that, fundamentally, you would be willing 
to see that he obtains a profitable price 
for his wheat. The present bill provides 
that the producer of wheat must, 
through an equalization fee, return at 
the time of the original sale sufficient to 
cover the expenses of the commission 
and any loss that might occur in the 
sale of the surplus wheat raised in the 
United States in any period. Even flour 
buyers and consumers could not in fair- 
ness or from a selfish standpoint oppose 
such a measure that will create general 
prosperity. 

We are located and doing business in 
a district that produces from 60 to 75 
per cent of the hard wheat raised in the 
United States. Today the demand and 
the marketing of the products of that 
wheat are seriously jeopardized by the 
bringing in of Canadian wheat to mills 
favorably located, whereby the products 
can be transported without serious out- 
of-line haul, and will continue to be so 
affected, unless relief can be obtained. 
If the provisions of the McNary-Haugen 
bill are carried into effect, it will not 
cost the taxpayer of the United States 
a cent. It is a pure farm relief meas- 
ure, and should be so considered. It is 
not any more paternalistic or unsound 
legislation than the accepted policy of 
protecting our manufacturers and the 
labor employed by them against the in- 
flux of foreign manufactured articles. 
It is no more paternalistic or class legis- 
lation than the created Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which at the time of 
making that law operative was vigorous- 
ly opposed by some great railroad finan- 
ciers and executives of our country. It 
is no more paternalistic or special legis- 
lation than the Reserve Bank bill, which 
at the time of its enactment was severe- 
ly criticized and opposed by many of our 
leading bankers, It is no more paternalis- 
tic or special legislation than the restric- 
tion of immigration under recently en- 
acted laws. 

I was and am now heartily in favor 
of all these measures that have become 
fixed policies of our government. I 
cannot understand the opposition that 
appears to be so general in the milling 
fraternity, when such is not the case 
with other classes of business, against 
the possibility of our American farmers 
receiving a price in line for their invest- 
ment and labor as compared with other 
investments and other forms of labor. 
We are all directly or indirectly affected 
by the prosperity of the farmer. The 
unreasonable position taken by many 
economic writers and some industries, 
that only sufficient wheat should be pro- 
duced on the American farm as would 
be required for domestic consumption 
would, in my estimation, disrupt the en- 
tire agricultural industry, including the 
milling and handling of grain. It ap- 
pears to me as though there can be no 
half measures taken; the farmer cannot 
continue to produce wheat in competi- 
tion in the world’s market with Can- 
ada, Argentina, India, and other sur- 
plus wheat producing countries under 
the present national economic policies. 

The McNary-Haugen bill provides for 
a simple solution of this problem, as it 
proposes: First, to create a corporation 
with a capital stock not to exceed $200,- 
000,000, subscribed by the United States 
and callable as needed, these funds in the 
end to be returned to the Treasury of 
the United States unimpaired. Second, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Secre- 
tary of Labor are to arrive at the basic 
price of the agricultural commodity, and 
the commission is authorized to estab- 
lish such prices for such commodities 
at this ratio price, thus maintaining the 
domestic price and keeping at the level 
of the ratio price. The corporation is 
authorized to sell the surplus in foreign 
markets, and may do so either as raw 
material or as a manufactured article, 
and/or may sell the raw material to be 
exported as a finished product. It may 
also sell in the domestic market, but if 
sold for that purpose cannot be sold at 
less than cost. Third, in selling the 
agricultural commodity at the basic 
price the producer must in turn pay an 
equalization fee that is sufficient to cover 
the expenses of operation and any loss 
that may be incurred in marketing such 
portion of the commodity as cannot be 
consumed in the domestic markets. 
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Fourth, the commission is to consist 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, as ex- 
officio chairman, and four persons ap- 
pointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
and chosen from four groupings of the 
12 Federal Land Bank districts of the 
United States. It provides that no more 
than two of these appointed directors 
shall be members of the same political 
party. 

How can individuals of an essentia] 
industry that has received adequate pro- 
tection by action of Congress in the way 
of tariff legislation oppose this farm re- 
lief bill? I give the broadest latitude to 
the individual American citizen for his 
rights of opinion on economic and aca- 
demic questions, and insist that I shall 
be granted that same right and that 
my opinion may be expressed without be- 
ing subjected to unfair, unethica! and 
surreptitious criticism and publicity. | 
am not violating confidence in st:ting 
that, on arriving at Washington, | met 
Mr. Coad, of the Omaha (Neb.) : \our 
Mills Co., and as this firm is a m¢ inher 
of the league, I explained to hin: my 
position before inquiring his opinio:. ad- 
vising him that if we were not in )iar- 
mony, I thought it due him to kne » of 
my ideas and the position I expect: to 


take. Mr. Coad, who is also a dir «tor 
in the Federal Reserve or Land Ba. «< of 
his district, informed me that h: had 
come to Washington with an idea «©. op- 


posing this bill, but after consid ring 
the benefit it would be to the fa: jers 
of the West and the consequently © rect 
benefits to the banking and busine ~ in- 


terests, he could most heartily su sort 
the bill and was doing all in his ver 
to advise its enactment. We agreed that 
certain minor changes could be pre -nt- 
ed for amendment and I anticipate:! the 
calling together of the officers and ' rec- 
tors of the league, going over the ill 
and obtaining their ideas of ho it 
could be amended so that we could co- 


operate with and function under its » ro- 
visions providing it became a law. 

The opposition to this bill is based up- 
on nonknowledge, as it was only rej) rt- 
ed out from the committee last week. I 
wonder how many of the opponents of 
the measure have read it. I am not «p- 
prehensive as to the effect on the sa- 
tion’s business, including our indu:-'ry, 
but on the other hand believe it wil! he 
beneficial. I have always and will «on- 
tinue to think and consider the mil!ing 
problems from the point of view of the 
country mill and growers of wheat, as 
our interests are identical. 

You have honored me with the presi- 
dency for nine consecutive terms. |i is 
possible that my usefulness to the south- 
western industry is past, but I wis!) to 
leave you this legacy, this thought «nd 
this advice: strengthen your leaue; 
support it financially; hesitate takiny a 
position until the question has been «ily 
considered; under no circumstances /)e- 
come a follower or let our national or- 
ganization affect your judgment of wiiat 
is best for our territory; do not let «ny 
milling journal create opinions of |iow 
to conduct your business or pose as »'\v- 
iors of the industry. 

In conclusion, let me leave you «ne 
thought, that this bill does not contem- 
plate fixing a price for our exports) le 
surplus. It provides that the surplus of 
wheat must be sold as raw materia! on 
the world’s market or sold to Amer)n 
mills on that market for exportation of 
the flour obtained. 

Is it your real decision to say to ihe 
farmers of your community that ° ou 
are opposed to an act that will . ve 
them a fair price for their investn nt 
and labor for that part of their cro) of 
wheat that is consumed in the Un ed 
States? 

If, after you have received this bi e- 
tin and have the patience to read '‘t, 
you desire a league meeting to be ca “d 
before May 15 for consideration of  \'s 
measure, kindly wire me, and as y '!r 
president I will, if the majority desi™:s, 
call this special meeting, although I « 5- 
like to suggest that you undertake ¢ 
trip and incur the expense. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. E. Moses, 
President. 





The Roumanian export duty on fleur 
has been reduced to the same as whea' 
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NOT A CANDIDATE FOR 
PLACE ON COMMISSION 


Thad L. Hoffman Explains Mention 
of Name of L. E. Moses for Place 
on Proposed Export Board 

Kansas Crry, May 9, 1924. 
Editor Northwestern Miller: 

Not as a business associate, but as one 
of hundreds of millers who are apprecia- 
tive of his long service to the industry 
and unwilling to let malicious slander 
upon a faithful servant go unchallenged, 
I desire to protest recent misrepresenta- 
tions concerning L, E. Moses. As certain 
individuals, through the Kansas City 
daily newspapers, have given circulation 
to statements which are full of misrep- 
resentulions, direct and by inference, con- 
cerning the activities of Mr. Moses for 
the McNary-Haugen bill, I beg space to 
set the facts before the public. 

It is alleged, among other things, that 
Mr. Moses appeared in Washington last 
week for the McNary-Haugen bill as a 
representative of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ I eague, of which he is president. 
This, ‘ir. Moses has already vigorously 
denied. The records are clear, and those 





who \:isrepresented Mr. Moses in his 
stand »t Washington were guilty of the 
vorst ort of maliciousness. 

Eqi.'ly reprehensible is the attempted 
insintion that Mr. Moses is favoring 
the Nary-Haugen bill because he is 
ambitious to become a member of the 
com::)ssion which it would create. With 
my brother, E. V. Hoffman, I had 


a hand in suggesting Mr. Moses for ap- 
poinisient on a federal agricultural com- 
mission proposed as early as last fall. 
Bein, intimately acquainted with his able 
and 1:selfish service to the industry, his 
rare :)ility and his vigorous champion- 
ing o! the best interests of the industry, 
we urged Mr. Moses to permit us to rec- 
ommend him to millers and to others for 
appointment on such a commission in the 
event of its creation. The letter mailed 
in his behalf, which has been used un- 
fairly to discredit his motives, was writ- 
ten and distributed, not from his office, 
but from the office of E. V. Hoffman, 
and while Mr. Moses was on an extended 
vacation in California. 

I have not always agreed with Mr. 
Moses. I am not in full agreement with 
him on all matters today. But I have 
never questioned, and do not now ques- 
tion, his motives, his integrity or his un- 
selfishness. Who that has any knowledge 
of his long, individual fight on the pro- 
posed federal bill for taxing arrival 
drafts, who that has seen him battle for 
the industry in many other matters at 
a sacrifice to his own business, can say 
today without being challenged that Mr. 
Moses is ready to do injury to the wheat 
or milling industries to gratify a per- 
sonal ambition? I am constrained to con- 
clude that such an idea is possible only 
from minds which would stoop to dis- 
honorable methods, minds of the sort that 
concocted the malicious slanders circu- 
lated against him. It is needless for me 
to say that Mr. Moses is not of this type. 

One who has given his life to the in- 
dustry as has Mr. Moses will not be dis- 
credited by baseless insinuation, for jus- 
tice and truth prevail. 

When Mr. Moses was proposed for a 
federal agricultural commission in letters 
to millers signed by E. V. Hoffman, a 
large number of responses came from all 
parts of the country praising the man 
for his service and recommending him 
for the post. I mention this now only to 
remind slanderers that Mr. Moses is a 
man and a miller who cannot be discred- 
ited by unwarranted insinuations. It is 
only fair, I feel, to give the following as 
the names of some of the millers who 
praised Mr. Moses for his service and 
indorsed him strongly at that time. 

J. H. Reddell, Thomas Page Milling Co., 
Tope i, Kansas. 

e loo George P. Plant Milling Co., 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
ca sas City, Kansas. 


K. Schaefer, 

Omaha, Neb. 

P. H. Baum, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

_ Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas. 

L. R. Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 

( M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, 

A. Fassler, manager Willis Norton & Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Maney Milling Co., 
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J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Charles M. Todd, secretary H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Frank Foltz, secretary Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. A. Chain, manager Security Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kansas. 

Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. B. Smith, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

W. E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa, I). 

E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

W. M. Clevenger, manager Aurora Mills, 
Junction City, Kansas. 

T. C. Thatcher, president Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 

J. H, Kramer, Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

L. C. Chase, Grafton Flour Milling & Grain 
Elevator Co., Grafton, Ohio. 

R. W. Goodell, King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

F. B. Drees, secretary Michigan State Mill- 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 

M. W. Fuhrer, secretary, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, 
Ohio. 

Fred N. Rowe, president Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

George S. Milnor, vice president Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

H. 8S. Cowgill, president Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo. 

H. M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Ss. P. Kramer, Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

W. L. Sparks, vice president Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

William V. Hamilton, William Hamilton 
& Sons, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Frank T. King, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 

M. N. Mennel, secretary Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

yy DBD Stevens, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

A. Bernet, secretary Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, president Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

H. L. Beecher, treasurer Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, : Minn. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind. 


Kansas Millers’ Club, 


A. R. Kinney, president Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

J. R. Forsythe, general manager Long- 
mont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., Long- 
mont, Colo. 

T. A. Voigt, president Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

F. G. Emmons, secretary Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. K. Mullen, president Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 

S. B. McNair, president Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. 

J. L. Grigg, secretary Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, Sparta, IIl. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice president Springfield 
Milling Co., Springfield, Minn, 

John Maney, president Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Charles T. Olson, manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

Myron E, Humphrey, Chickasha Milling 
Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

F. J. Becker, vice president Houston Mill 
& Elevator Co., Houston, Texas. 

E. M. Kelly, president Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. i 

Yours very truly, 
Tuap L. Horrman. 

(Editor’s Note. Mr. Moses’ fitness for 
a position on any farm relief commission 
which should be created by Congress was 
also favorably commented upon in a 
brief editorial in the Southwestern De- 
partment of the issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Nov. 14, 1923.) 





GRADES OF FLOUR USED 
IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


The population of the district of Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, is about 225,- 
000, a large portion of which is too poor 
to buy the best grades of flour, accord- 
ing to a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Half of the flour 
imported is the cheapest available grade, 
one fourth the medium grade and one 
fourth of high grade. Some 8,000@12,- 
000 tons are imported, one third of which 
comes from the United States and one 
third from Argentina, the rest being re- 
exported from England. 

Argentine flour is packed in jute 
sacks; that of the United States in cot- 
ton. The weight of the sacks is 140 lbs. 
The Argentine brands preferred are the 
Preferida and Letizia. 

Flour is sold most commonly through 
commission agents. Argentine and Eng- 
lish houses grant credit of 30@60 days 
to reliable firms. Direct steamship serv- 
ice is maintained between Gulf ports, 
New York and the Canary Islands. 
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| PHeE MILLFEED MARKET § 
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Millfeeds, especially bran and mid- 
dlings, experienced another sharp de- 
cline last week. The Southwest felt it 
more than the Northwest, the decline 
there having been practically $6 ton 
on bran in hardly more than two weeks. 
Last week there was a decline of $2@3 
ton in Kansas City, bringing that mar- 
ket on a parity with the Northwest in 
competitive territory for the first time 
in many months. The Southwest prices 
on bran were on a working basis into 
trunk line territory and central states, 
the Southeast and Southwest territory. 

Now that the market has declined, 
considerable inquiry is developing for 
feed, especially bran, for distant ship- 
ment, and quite liberal sales have been 
made for shipment during May and 
June. Some season bran has been sold. 
The East is bidding more freely for 
forward shipment. Dealers in Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illinois and adjacent terri- 
tory are reducing stocks to a minimum, 
and are buying either in mixed cars or 
minimum cars of bran. It is rather diffi- 
cult to take care of orders, due to the 
fact that they invariably want transit 
feed that will reach their station within 
48 hours after the order is placed. 

During the past week the country has 
had heavy rains, and pastures are in 
most excellent condition. With warm 
weather it will only be a question of a 
very few days when cattle will be on 
pasture, which will reduce feeding still 
more. 

In the eastern markets, bran is in 
much greater demand than middlings, 
and the latter continue to sell at a dis- 
count under bran, principally due to the 
fact that there are several thousand tons 
of Argentine middlings still in ware- 
houses in Greater New York. Then, 
too, Canadian middlings continue to 
come into that territory at prices under 
the West. 

Linseed oil meal was quiet, and prices 
were down practically $1 ton. Buying 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis, and some 
dealers were taking small quantities in 
mixed cars with other feeds. Jobbers 
were willing to discount crushers’ prices 
$1@2 ton in order to secure shipping di- 
rections. 

Gluten feed prices were unchanged 
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from the week previous, and some of the 
manufacturers were out of the market 
for both May and June shipment. Others 
were offering only limited amounts for 
June shipment at $29.50 in bulk or $31.90 
in sacks, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Feed prices in the principal markets 
on May 10, and on the same date in 
1923, all in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 

Minneapolis bran ....... 27.50 $17.00@18.00 
Pure wheat bran ....... 28.00 18.00@18.50 
Minneapolis middlings ... 29.00 18.00@18.50 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 28.00 16.00@16.50 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 31.00 22.00@24.00 
Minneapolis red dog ..... 34.00 29.00@32.00 
CO aa 30.50 19.00@20.00 
Minneapolis old process 

Oe CODE. anc weseseeseces 45.00 38.00@39.00 


25.75 @ 26.25 
26.50 @ 27.00 
38.00 @ 40.00 
18.00@19,.00 


Minneapolis bran* ...... 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 
Minneapolis red dog* .... 
Duluth bran 








Duluth middlings ....... 29.00 19.50@20.00 
Duluth flour middlings... 31.00 23.00@24.00 
Country mixed feed .... 29.00 20.00@21.00 
Duluth red dog ....ccse- 33.00 31.00@34.00 
ey SHED WOON wove vececs 29.50 20.00@20.50 
St. Louis brown shorts... 30.00 21.50@22.50 
St. Louis gray middlings. 33.00 22.00@22.50 
St. Louis white middlings 35.00 30.00@32.00 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 31.00 21.00@22.50 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 16,00 11.00@11.50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 28.00 21.00@28.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

ge re eee 31.00 7.00 @ 28.50 
Kansas City pure bran... 27.00 7.00@18.00 


.00@18.00 
8.00@19.00 


Kansas City bran ....... 28.00 7 
8 
8.50@ 20.00 
5 
g 
7 


2 

1 

1 
Kansas City brown shorts 30.00 1 
Kansas City gray shorts. 33.00 1 
25.00 @ 26.00 

28.00 @ 29.00 

27.00 @ 28.00 

26.00 @ 27.00 


Kansas City red dog .... 30.00 
Philadelphia winter bran. 37.50 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 37.00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 36.50 
Philadelphia spring mid- 
GUE 658425550066 660% 37.50 25.00@26.00 
Philadelphia red dog .... 40.50 35.00@36.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 40.00 29.00@31.00 


Philadelphia rye feed.... 36.00 25.00@26.00 
WEMGOP BEMM ccccccncesvse 29.50 19.75@21.00 
Milwaukee bran ......... 30.00 19.00@20.50 
Milwaukee middlings .... 31.50 20.00@21.00 
Milwaukee flour midds... 31.00 24.50@26.50 
Milwaukee red dog ...... 36.00 31.00@33.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 29.00 18.00@19.00 
Milwaukee old process oil 

MRGGE 600060 coves cescsee 46.00 39.00@40.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 48.00 41.00@46.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 35.00 .....@30.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 45.00 .....@44.50 
Badger stock feed ...... 31.50 .....@29.50 
Reground oat feed ...... 15.00 9.50@10.00 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


Dried brewers’ grains, mfwyp 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$..... $23.00@25.00 
Booming BeOS ..scccccece 38.50 34.50@36.00 
oo a ren 37.15 .....@31.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ..... ee $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ..... et er ere - 7.00 9.10 
Wt. COONS cscs: eaelis ee) Seabee 7.50 
Kansas City .. er ee 9.70 
Milwaukee ........ sans ae 6.50 


*Boston. {Chicago. 


J. W. Jouno. 








QUARTERMASTER’S FLOUR 
REQUIREMENTS FILLED 


Curicaco, Iru.—The United States quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, awarded contracts 
on May 9 for furnishing it with hard 
and soft wheat flour. The Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. Kansas City, was 
awarded the bulk of the business. Other 
firms receiving part of the awards were: 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and Hu- 
bert J. Horan, Philadelphia. 

All contracts were on a basis of f.o.b. 
destination. Detailed information, in- 
cluding name of mills receiving contracts, 
point of delivery, amount and price, in 
cents per lb: 

Hard wheat flour, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City: Fort Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., 80,164 Ibs at 2.726c; Fort 
Totten, N. Y., 40,082 lbs at 2.726c; Fort 
H. G. Wright, Connecticut, 40,082 Ibs at 
2.746c; Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 98,000 lbs 
at 2.76l1c; Fort Williams, Maine, 80,066 
Ibs at 2.746c; Fort Plattsburg Barracks, 
New York, 132,398 lbs at 2.746c; Fort 
Thomas, Ky., 59,976 Ibs at 2.536c; Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082 Ibs at 2.456c; 
Fort Benning, Ga., 299,978 lbs at 2.746c; 
Camp McClellan, Ala., 150,038 Ibs at 
2.676c; Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 49,980 lbs 
at 2.256c; Fort Logan, Colo., 44,982 lbs 
at 2.48lc; Fort McPherson, Ga., 49,980 
Ibs at 2.676c; Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, 130,046 lbs at 2.716c; Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va., 49,000 lbs at 2.69c; Fort 
Myer, Va., 49,000 lbs at 2.746c; Walter 
Reed General Hospital, D. C., 54,978 lbs 
at 2.696c; Washington G. I. Depot for 
Washington Quartermaster, Washington, 
D. C., 94,472 lbs at 2.696c; Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, 40,082 lbs at 2.576c; Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind., 59,976 lbs at 2.536c; 
Camp Harry J. Jones, Arizona, 40,082 
Ibs at 2.896c; Camp Marfa, Texas, 50,078 


Ibs at 2.796c; Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Nogales, Ariz., 75,068 lbs at 2.746c; Quar- 
termaster, Chanute Field, Il., 40,082 Ibs 
at 2.451e; Camp Knox, Ky., 210,014 Ibs 
at 2.65lc; Fort Snelling, Minn., 117,404 
lbs at 2.446c; Quartermaster, Selfridge 
Field, Mich., 58,800 lbs at 2.586c; Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 210,210 Ibs at 
2.46c; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 79,968 
Ibs at 2.48le; Fort Eustis, Va., 59,976 
Ibs at 2.696c; Camp Meade, Md., 59,976 
Ibs at 2.751c; Fort Hoyle, Md., 120,050 
Ibs at 2.706c; Fort Monroe, Va., 160,034 
Ibs at 2.696c; Camp Holabird, Md., 40,- 
082 Ibs at 2.696c; Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
40,082 lbs at 2.696c; Fort Slocum, N. te 
40,082 lbs at 2.726c; Fort Riley, Kansas, 
120,050 lbs at 2.281c; Fort Sill, Okla., 
392,000 lbs at 2.396c; Quartermaster, 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Bunell, 
Colo., 40,082 Ibs at 2.481c; Chicago Quar- 
termaster intermediate depot, Chicago, 
299,978 lbs at 2.421c; General Area De- 
pot, Warehouse No. 12, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, 245,000 lbs at 2.6llc; Fort 
Clark, Texas, 60,074 lbs at 2.686c; Fort 
Bliss, Texas, 210,210 lbs at 2.796c; N. Y. 
G. I. Depot, Army Supply Base, Bay 
Ridge Station, N. Y., 484,904 Ibs at 
2.822c. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb: Fort 
Crook, Neb., 19,992 lbs at 2.435c; Quar- 
termaster, Langley Field, Va., 40,082 lbs 
at 2.685c; Fort Robinson, Neb., 9,996 lbs 
at 3.225c; Quartermaster, West Point, 
N. Y., 40,082 lbs at 2.765c; Fort Jay, 
N. Y., 24,500 Ibs at 2.73c. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: 
C. O., Panama Quartermaster’s Depot, 
Corozal, Canal Zone, 495,096 lbs at 2.617c. 

Soft wheat flour, Hubert J. Horan, 
Philadelphia: Fort Jay, N. Y., 24,500 Ibs 
at 2.58¢. S. O. Werner. 





The seed industry in Bulgaria was 
greatly demoralized during the war, but 
is rapidly returning to normal, accord-. 
ing to Vice Consul Spangler, of Sofia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 701.) 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
May 10, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .... 981 851 1,229 1,250 
Delete ...ccccee 247 620 762 497 
Totale ........1,228 1,471 1,991 1,747 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to May 10, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis 107,570 80,563 88,335 
POTTEE cc cccece 52,516 40,425 36,969 
Totals ...... 109,137 160,086 120,988 125,304 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.25 @31.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.26 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75@33.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 17.00@18.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowft .....-.++++5 2.365@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® .....cccsccsce 3.70@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbIift ....... 6.15@ 6.25 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 6.00@ 6.05 
TROTIOE GRUSP® ccccccccccccesoces --@2.57% 
Linseed oil meal® ......-+6+0.55 «eee «© @39.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bb! in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


LINSEED OIL, MEAL 
Minneapolis linseed crushers report an 
unusually dull week, so far as domestic 
demand for linseed oil meal is con- 
cerned. Consumers were uninterested, 
and resellers were underquoting crush- 
ers 50c ton in order to attract business. 
On May 12, however, some inquiry de- 
veloped, and the outlook for this week 
is more promising. Crushers ask $39 ton 
for oil meal, Minneapolis or Chicago 
basis. They have nothing to offer at 
either Toledo or Buffalo, seed supplies 
at those points being exhausted. For 
meal on hand in Buffalo, $40 ton is 
asked. 

A little export inquiry is noted for 
linseed oil cake, with crushers asking 
$33 ton for May shipment and $34 for 
May-August, f.a.s., New York. 


Minneapolis Grain 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 

reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 

May 12 May 13 

1923 1922 


> 


May 10 May 3 


No. 1 dark ..... 3,244 3,610 3,593 1,023 
No. 1 northern. .1,047 1,693 1,172 50 
No, 2 northern, .1,752 1,732 1,816 399 
 -aneccanuen 5,788 5,649 6,705 3,558 

Totala ....... 11,831 12,684 13,286 5,030 
Bm EOBL wccssas 1,738 2,089 cece cece 
BM 1980 .cccsee 6,429 6.78S acces =n oven 
| Zee 7,924 9,403 cence eevee 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on May 10, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .. 11,831 13,286 5,030 1,738 
a 4,447 13,156 3,037 941 
Totals ...... 16,278 26,442 8,067 2,679 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: May 12 
May 10 May 3 1923 

Wheat, bus.... 980,880 708,210 851,400 
Flour, bblis....... 18,850 19,084 10,788 
Millstuff, tons.... 291 429 1,195 
Corn, bus........ 114,300 163,400 53,300 
Sa eee 176,300 221,490 169,060 
Barley, bus...... 170,170 206,400 131,130 
eee 35,400 44,880 75,980 
Flaxseed, bus.... 76,000 52,000 89,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: May 12 


May 10 May 3 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 828,440 669,750 634,500 
i ee 230,002 219,830 270,426 
Millistuff, tons.... 12,598 11,955 9,722 
Ces Mikccecsce 271,600 302,460 53,760 
Oats, bus........ 476,520 766,800 752,400 
Barley, bus...... 210,270 357,620 170,100 
ee, Ws eccvece 522,000 115,620 39,750 
Flaxseed, bus.... 25,200 23,970 12,000 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May 12 May 13 May 14 
1 922 1921 


May 10 May3 923 192 
Corn ...1,081 1,258 34 1,574 255 
Oats ...2,299 2,623 7,133 18,479 8,150 
Barley... 167 162 436 319 638 
Rye ....7,290 7,772 3,810 373 26 
Flaxseed. 69 81 10 60 978 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
May 10, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

c-—Receipts——. -—-In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 76 89 66 69 10 60 
Duluth..... 8 7 8 154 9 23 


Totals.... 84 96 74 223 19 83 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to May 
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10, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -Shipmenta— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis . 7,695 5,709 1,683 1,013 
Duluth ...ccess 6,522 3,307 5,724 3,051 
Totals ...... 14,217 9,016 7,407 4,064 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

May Corn Oats Rye Barley 

6. 71 @71% 44% @44% 60% @61% 54@75 
7. 69% @70% 483% @44% 60% @61% 55@75 
8. 69% @70% 43% @44% 60% @60% 53@75 
9. 70% @71% 44% @45% 60% @61% 53@75 
0. 70% @71% 48% @44% 61 @61% 53@74 
2 69 @70 43% @44% 60% @60% 53@73 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


1 
1 





Minneapolis - Duluth ~ 

Track To arr. Track July Sept 
May 6...$2.50% 2.48% 2.51 2.39 2.21 
May 7... 2.50% 2.49% 2.52 2.40% 2.24 
May 8... 2.49% 2.47% 2.51 2.39% 2.20 
May 9... 2.50% 2.49% 2.52% 2.40% 2.20 
May 10 - 2.49% 2.48 2.53 2.41% 2.19% 
May 12 2.47 


2.45% 2.51% 2.41 2.19% 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Trading conditions continued quiet and 
narrow last week, with hand-to-mouth 
buying. Scattered inquiries were received 
by mills, but the total business booked 
was small. 

The eastern strike situation is still in- 
terfering with the sale of durum flour, 
and business in that quarter is much be- 
low normal. Wheat advanced during the 
week, and this operated to curtail sales. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%@3%c 
per lb in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, and 
durum patent 1,¢ less. 

Nominal prices, May 10, at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 
1924 1923 
Family patent ..... .$6.40@6.65 $6.75 @7.00 
Bakers patent ........ 6.15@6.40 6.50@6.75 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour was quiet in all directions. 
Small lot purchases by local users con- 
tinued at about the usual pace. Very 
little business was done for shipping ac- 
count. Mill prices were as follows: pure 
white, $4.20; No. 2 straight, $4.05; No. 3 
dark, $3; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 rye, 
$3.55. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
St DOD cc45545-0 6000 R00K8 8,09 22 
Po 19,445 53 
(rer rr . 21,665 58 
We: DORN GD 06s sass ireax 17,650 48 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed buyers are out of the market, 
and mills find it difficult to interest them. 
This condition is not due to any press- 
ing of offerings, but to slackened de- 
mand, A little stuff has been sold in 
split cars with flour, but this business 
was so small as to be practically neg- 
ligible. 

WHEAT 


No important business was disclosed 
in futures, and sales of cash wheat were 
not significant. Bearish factors were 
rather overshadowed by bullish influ- 
ences, which netted a small gain in both 
spring and durum prices. 


FLAXSEED 


Changing sentiment tended to unsettle 
futures, resulting in a variable price 
movement. Buying turns contributed to 
a stubborn undertone that eventually car- 
ried the old crop issues to high point on 
the week at the closing session. Winni- 

g and Argentina were the main factors 
contributing to local changes. Crushers 
appeared interested in cash, but business 
was limited to a car or so a day, and 
possibly an odd lot offered in store. 
Shipments were all-rail and not large, 
stocks decreasing approximately 34,000 
bus. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was in fair demand, but offerings 
were hardly sufficient to supply the trade 
requirements, resulting in light trade. 
The ice blockade effective practically all 
week delayed boats getting under ele- 
vator spouts for loading and delivery. 
Offerings of oats met fair absorption 
from elevators and the feeders interested 
in securing working requirements. A 
large-sized boat shipment was made be- 
fore the ice jam tied up navigation, but 
nothing has moved out since. With ship- 
ment and delivery of old contracts the 
eastern demand for barley slackened, 


bringing about adjustment in quotations. 
The large run of receipts to the rye 
market on several days last week were 
attributable to stuff being sent up here 
from Minneapolis to go into store. Fu- 
tures dragged under limited interest. 


NOTES 

May durum is holding strong, and the 
price is putting it out of reach of east- 
ern buyers. 

H. B. Putnam and Thomas B. Corlett, 
of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Minneapolis, 
were on ’change May 9. 

G. L. Douglass, of New York, for- 
merly in the vessel business at Duluth 
and now engaged in marine insurance, 
was in Duluth May 8. 

Ray G. Sims, formerly of Minneapolis, 
is an applicant for membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and will be 
with McCarthy Bros. Co. 

Thomas Manley, a grain trimmer of 
Superior, Wis., was killed May 8 by fall- 
ing into the hold a steamer which was 
loading grain at Cargill elevator M. 

Alastair Guthrie is an applicant for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade, and will engage in the vessel 
brokerage business as the agent of D. C. 
Sullivan & Co., Chicago. 

Competition between local elevators is 
stiffening rye prices, although eastern 
buyers show no interest. Elevators have 
large stocks, but seem to believe the 
rye will eventually be wanted. 

Logan & Bryan, Chicago, have discon- 
tinued their private wire to the Duluth 
Board of Trade and their office in the 
Board of Trade Building, and will here- 
after do all business through their down- 
town office. 

Demand from elevators was somewhat 
better on May 12, buyers picking up any 
good wheat offered. The mills were 
after choice cars, but there were not 
many to be had. They paid top price 
for anything that met their fancy. 

The McDougall Terminal Co. an- 
nounces that its docks both at Duluth 
and Port Huron, Mich., will operate 24 
hours a day during the active season. 
The dock here has been enlarged so four 
boats can be accommodated at one time. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is weak at 2c bu, there~being 
little or no demand from shippers. Some 
boats are reporting for loads on former 
contracts, but little new tonnage is be- 
ing chartered. Boats are reporting good 
unloading dispatch at Buffalo. At Port 
Colborne, Ont., boats are meeting with 
a little delay due to a rush of cargoes. 

F, G. Cartison. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, May 10, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
7--—Domestic—, -——-Bonded——_, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
11 40 


Eee 640 586 5,063 oe 
MS scscaws 6,878 10,507 2,582 5 87 -* 
Barley .... 119 461 174 9 67 12 
Flaxseed .. 98 23 56 ee 
COPD cccoce 4,953 289 4,056 ° 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Spring -— Durum———, 
May May July Sept 
- aPeerererss 112% 110% 108% 103% 
i 2. are 113% 110% 108% 103% 
Be © cncccecer 114% 111 109% 104 
ee © syeteesss 114% 110% 109% 103% 
BB weceawese 114 110% 108% 103% 
See O svewesees 115% 113% 110 104% 
May 10 ~.ccccse 114% 114 110 103% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
c— Amber durum—, -Durum— 
May No. 1 No. No.1 No. 2 
3... 112% @121% 110% @121% 110% 108% 
5... 112% @119% 110% @119% 110% 108% 
6... 113 @120 111 @120 111 109 
7... 112% @119% 110% @119% 110% 108% 
8... 112% @119% 110% @119% 110% 108% 
9... 115% @120% 113% @120% 113% 111% 
10 115 @120 113 @120 113 111 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


May No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
3.. 110% @127% 110% @120% 108%@115% 
5.. 111% @128% 111% @121% 109% @116% 
6.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
7.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
8.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
9.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
10.. 112% @129% 112% @123% 110% @117% 
Closing prices of coarse grains, in cents, 

per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye Choice 
2yellow S3white No.1 barley 
May 3... 77% 43% @45% 65 54@80 
May 5 Bs 43% @45% 64% 54@79 
May 6... 77 48% @45% 64% 54@77 
May 7... 75% 43% @45% 64% 54@75 
May 8 75% 44% @45% 64% 54@75 
May 9 76% 44% @45% 64% 54@75 
May 10 T5% 44% @45% 64% 54@75 





May 14, 1924 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 1( and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, —grac: 


———, 








1924 1928 1922 1924 1923 i999 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn ; 
1, 2 nor 263 4 4=69223 130 7 2 15 
3 dk n ; 
3 nor 96 8 37 9 5 16 
All other 
spring 771 2,212 303 10 14 
1, 2am 4d 
1, 2dur f§ 604 2,201 324 23) O15 74 
Z3amd 
3 dur §. 287 tha’. wee 23 
All other 
durum ..2,415 8,5102,145 35 15: 405 
Winter .... 11 2 8 5 If 1 
Mixed .... ve es ee 51 219 
Totals ..4,447 13,156 3,037 163 5 


Receipts and shipments by weeks 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—— Receipts——, —Shipments— 


Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 i922 
Spring .... 93 68 120 50 32 343 
Durum .... 154 552 633 251 1,01" 1.646 
Winter .... we ee 9 10 19 

Totals .. 247 620 762 311 1 999 
GOGR ccccee 138 i 124 96 1,335 
Oats ...... 2 1 201 514 1,134 

Bonded... sis 4 ee os 
RIO cocecce 268 240 659 277 9 71 

Bonded... oe 13 ee s 
Barley .... 72 7 84 176 1 150 

Bonded... 4 8 on 19 a 
Flaxseed .. 8 7 8 41 31 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

c—Cl - 

Opening y 12 

May 5 High Low May 10 923 
May ..$2.47% $2.51% $2.46 $2.50% 98 
July .. 2.38 2.42% 2.38 2.41% 75 
Sept. . . 2.24 2.19% 2.19% at) 
Oat. ce cocccs eeneee seence peeee's 416 


APRIL GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at | ith- 
Superior for the month of April, th ear 
and last, in bushels: 





RECEIPTS— 

Wheat— 1924 23 
PE ik ci ch cecnce 1,232,794 3 1,633 
Rear eee 11,382 952 

_ Se 1,244,176 3 585 

0 BERR Seer oes 282,923 507 

SE 68h 50d. ches sdnenase 19,038 775 
SE  i-s6~<eers daca 4,733 1,830 

SE, Bess ae 6 6.685 65'S w66 554,841 2 5,604 
PT Séeneseeedecs  sexveee 326 

(0 Se ee ere 131,020 043 
Nes 8,631 047 

PE, bob oesaneess 62,674 S74 
a ee eres 1,187 
WEE GacSesmwcnceds 2,309,223 5 591 

SHIPMENTS— 

Wheat—Domestic ..... 1,675,818 98 

0 eee 143,143 

_ sO RTOTEL TEES C eo 825,107 
EE See eee eer 89 

DL AG kath 66 b0'e6 doe db-aee 603,240 22 

CO EE ae ee 124,793 . 
DENG nvcvcccdccee® |. wheae® 900 

I ve 0-55 6-460 940 S 118,808 901 
0” AR ee 1,187 
, eee ry ee eee 3,490,096 119 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of «rain 





in store at above points for week ing 
May 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Bari: aX 
. 2 me “AP end 
ET ‘eho deeaned 5 473 268 
Consolidated .... 325 401 199 60 
DeTIVEES cc cccscce 515 240 4s 
Grain Growers .. 465 517 162 . 
GG He Be successes 51 245 76 
Northland 904 200 
Port Arthur 447 18 
Can. Gov't 259 183 i) 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 


2,439 595 87 s 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 3,135 210 136 6 











Private elevators. 8,686 2,273 758 

Tetala .s.ccece 21,286 6,369 2,206 
Year ago ........ 31,705 5,441 3,904 
Receipts ........ . 1,940 642 
Lake shipments.. 10,701 3,366 433 


Rail shipments... 225 109 53 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITT! 








Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 11 No.1C. W. 
No. 1 northern..3,487 No. 2C. W 
No. 2 northern..4,308 No. 3 C. W. 
No. 3 northern..1,873 Ex. 1 feed 
WO. 4 wecsccccss 987 1 feed . 
No. 4 special 76 2 feed ...... 223 
Ee Fee 235 Special bin... 41 
No. 5 special 82 Others ....... 158 
Wee, B ccessocees 132 Private ...... 273 
No. 6 special 4 _ 
i =e 231 Tete ....- 369 
DUPUEE ccccssces 14 
WEROET ee ccceces 2 
Special bin..... 25 
CHEST cc cccccce 960 
eres 8,686 

, eer 21,286 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, © ith 
comparisons, as reported to The N«th- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Fiour ct 

capacity output © %c 

bbis bbls tivity 

Maw GOO csicccdccs 24,900 19,406 iv 
Previous week ..... 24,900 13,810 ae 
Year ago .........- 23,100 13,081 ed 
Two years ago..... 18,900 15,185 80 





The fourth annual fair will be !ield 
at Riga, Russia, July 20-Aug. 3. 
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THE ASPIRATIONS OF ABYSSINIA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Prince Regent, With Religious Warfare Ended, Hopes for Modern 
Methods of Manufacturing and Farming, Including 
Mills for Grinding Flour 


Prince Regent Ras Taffari, of Abys- 
sinia, who came into power when Lij 
Yasu, grandson of the late Menelik, who 
died in 1913, was overthrown because 
he wanted to change his country from 
a Christian to a Mohammedan nation, is 
anxious for modernization. He wants in- 
creased trade with the outside world, 
against the political encroachments of 


which his country has been able to main- 
tain its integrity throughout a turbulent 
history. ; 

In order to promote trade he realizes 


that Abyssinia must provide itself with 
the sinews of trade, Manufacturing must 
be extended and modernized; the coun- 
try’s agricultural resources must be de- 
, Ras Taffari would have the 


veloped 

held. of Abyssinia cultivated with mod- 
ern implements, the grain harvested in 
self-binders, the wheat and other cereals 
threshed and ground by machinery such 
as that used in Europe and America. 


Abvssinia has abundant agricultural 
resources. The soil is exceedingly fer- 
tile. Egypt, in fact, owes practically all 


of its fecundity to the sediment carried 
into the Nile by its Abyssinian tribu- 
taries. The Abyssinians are poor farm- 
ers, 't is true, owing to their indolence. 
But there are other tribes that show am- 
bitio. These men, the Gallas, are count- 
ed upon to raise increasing quantities of 
whe, corn, durra, barley, rye, peas, 


cotton and sugar cane. Teff is an im- 
port: it product. It is a variety of millet, 
with grains about the size of an ordinary 
pinhead, of which is made the bread 
commonly eaten. The low grounds pro- 
duce a grain called tocussa, from which 
black bread is made. 

Bread made from wheat flour is com- 


ing into greater use, particularly in com- 
munities open to foreign influence. Ras 
Taffari hopes to increase the consump- 
tion of it, as this is well known to be an 


index of civil and economic advancement. 
The bread of the common people, made 
from teff, is more of a cake than a loaf. 
It is kneaded with water and exposed to 
the sun till the dough begins to rise, 
when it is baked. 

The area of Abyssinia is about 350,000 
square miles. This is equivalent to the 
combined areas of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Most of this 
region lies upon a more or less inacces- 
sible plateau. Only its low valleys are 
extremely hot, the plateau temperatures 
being sufficiently moderate for the rais- 
ing of grains commonly found in the 
temperate zones. 

One of the great hindrances to national 
development which Ras Taffari hopes to 
eliminate is inadequate communication. 
A railway has been completed from the 
Gulf of Aden to Addis Abbaba, the cap- 
ital city, and this is expected to stimulate 
the flow of commerce with foreign coun- 
tries. But there are few other arteries 
of traffic, and this inadequacy Ras Taf- 
fari hopes to amend. 

Another hindrance of late years has 
been the tendency to civil warfare. 
Quarrels over the throne have upset the 
country to a serious degree. During the 
World War persistent attempts were 
made by the Germans and Turks to enlist 
Abyssinian aid, but these failed. Ex- 
cept for the Spanish protectorates, Abys- 
sinia was the only country of Africa that 
remained neutral during the European 
struggle. 

This, however, did not mean that there 
was peace. Lij Yasu’s effort to turn the 
country to Mohammedanism, after being 
Christian since the fourth century, A.D., 
brought a bloody civil war. In 1916 Lij 
Yasu was dethroned by public procla- 
mation of the head of the Christian 
church, and his aunt, the Princess Zau- 
ditu, who had been prisoner in the palace 
Since the fatal illness of the great Mene- 
lik in 1910, was proclaimed empress. 
Taffari Makonnen, a cousin of Zauditu, 
Was appointed heir to the throne and 
regent, with the title of Ras, which means 
prince. The struggle that ensued cost the 
lives of 60,000 and resulted in 
establishing Ras Taffari in undisputed 


power, 


Incidentally, Taffari, as is the case 
with all monarchs of Abyssinia, which is 
the Ethiopia of ancient days, claims 
direct descent from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. 

Cuares Kinsey. 





WESTERN COURT RULES ON 
WHOLESOMENESS OF FEED 
IN MILLING FIRM’S SUIT 


In a suit brought by a mill to recover 
for chicken feed sold, the Washington 
supreme court decided that defendant 
buyers failed to establish a counterclaim 
based on alleged deleterious condition of 
the feed, resulting in the death of poul- 
try to which it was fed. (Magnolia Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Clark et al., 223 Pac. 1042.) 
In holding that there was no proof that 
the feed was unwholesome or that it 
caused the death of defendants’ poultry, 
the supreme court said: 

“As to the meal containing an excess 
of free fatty acid, no one knows or pre- 
tends to say that 5 per cent, or any other 
per cent, of free fatty acid in the meal, 
or of 5 per cent, or any other percentage, 
of free fatty acid in the fat contained 
in the meal actually makes the meal un- 
wholesome or dangerous. 

“The nearest approach to testimony to 
this effect is that of a witness describing 
himself as a feed specialist, who testified 
to what was no more than a prejudice 
on his part against meal containing more 
than 5 per cent of free fatty acid, and he 
so little understood his subject that he 
did not and could not distinguish between 
5 per cent of free fatty acid in the meal, 
and 5 per cent of free fatty acid in the 
fat contained in the meal, though closely 
pressed by counsel upon both sides; and 
while at the worst the meal in question 
contained no more than 2.68 per cent of 
such acid, the witness, though condemn- 
ing this meal, freely said, and repeated, 
that any meal containing not more than 


5 per cent of the acid was all right for 
feed, though he preferred and was then 
recommending and selling meal contain- 
ing 2% per cent of free fatty acid, 
practically the same as the meal now 
complained of. 

“Substantially all of the witnesses 
agree that while free fatty acid is re- 
leased by putrefaction, it is also released 
by other agencies when there is no putre- 
faction present, and that it is, and must 
be, released in the process of digestion. 
It is also agreed that the whole subject 
is a new one; that it has not been cus- 
tomary to analyze feeds for the presence 
of this acid; that there are no state or 
governmental regulations upon the sub- 
ject; and that science has not yet classi- 
fied free fatty acid as dangerous or to 
be guarded against, or attempted to say 
what percentage may be considered as 
making the feed or food in which it is 
found unwholesome. 

“That the feeding of the meal caused 
the conditions of which complaint is 
made has even less semblance of sup- 
port. No one attempted to say that in 
his opinion this particular feed was the 
cause of the conditions said to have been 
found upon post mortem examination of 
the chickens which died, or that free 
fatty acid was ever known to cause like 
conditions. . . . 

“True, there was testimony that the 
stock was carefully selected; that the 
chickens were well cared for, free from 
vermin and worms, and not afflicted with 
cholera or chicken pox; but we find no 
testimony, from either expert or practi- 
cal sources, from which it can be reason- 
ably inferred that the chickens were not 
afflicted, and their condition caused, by 
some other known disease, or perhaps by 
a disease heretofore unknown, and un- 
named, not in either case induced or ag- 
gravated by the feed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered as follows: Barber Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, wheat flour; Bowen- 
Oglesby Milling Co., Independence, Kan- 
sas, wheat flour; Flory Milling Co., Ban- 
gor, Pa., horse, cattle and poultry feeds, 
grains and flour; Grenna Cake Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., bread, rolls, cakes; 
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H. G. Hill Co., Nashville, Tenn., wheat 
flour; Harry L. Schlesinger, Atlanta, 
Ga., crackers; Texas Bread Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, bread, rolls, buns; Trenton 
(Ill.) Milling Co,  self-rising wheat 
flour. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 


AUSTRALIAN MILL MEN 
ASK BETTER CONDITIONS 


MELBOURNE, Vicroria, March 23.— 
There are 45 flour mills in Victoria, of 
which nine are in the metropolitan area. 
At a recent meeting of the Flour Mill 
Employees’ Union in Melbourne a reso- 
lution was adopted “That we protest 
against the action of a number of flour 
millowners in instituting sweating condi- 
tions of work in the mills, and we regard 
as most serious the action of the Mill- 
owners’ Association in trying to have 
our established standard of hours in- 
creased, and endeavoring to have our 
existing inadequate standard of living 
lowered, at the same time trying to have 
our relief for lunch for shift workers 
abolished. We therefore determine to 
fight the employers on these questions. 
With this object in view the executive 
committee is instructed to inaugurate a 
campaign for the all round slowing down 
of work in the industry unless (1) the 
employers undertake not to reduce but 
to improve the present conditions of la- 
bor in the industry, and (2) an imme- 
diate increase in wages be granted.” 

In communicating the resolution to 
the press the secretary of the union said 
the general feeling among the members 
was that the employers individually did 
not desire that the wages should be re- 
duced, or that the hours should be in- 
creased; but that their actions amounted 
to a counter-blast for the claims of the 
union for higher rates of wages. The 
union, however, he added, was deter- 
mined to gain substantial improvement 
in its working conditions, 

Crartes J. Matruews. 








Relatively small amounts of the Guad- 
alquivir River valley in Spain are now 
under irrigation, but when projects now 
under construction are completed, some 
50,000 acres will have access to water. 





An Abyssinian Family Flour Mill 


Copyright by Ewing Galloway, New York 
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MERCHANT MARINE LEGISLATION 

The next session of Congress will be 
a short one, expiring by statute after 
a short 12 weeks’ actual work. Either 
the repeal of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act or some amendment of its 
provisions should be accomplished before 
the present Congress ends, because no 
one can foresee the future well enough 
to know what may happen in the No- 
vember election. One certainty there is, 
and that is that there will be many new 
faces in the next Congress, and new 
faces bring with them new minds which 
will have to be taken through the same 
educational processes regarding the 
preferential rate law as were applied 
only recently to the managers of ship- 
ping legislation in the present Congress. 

Furthermore, it must not be over- 
looked that there is the possibility of 
another president coming to the White 
House on March 4, 1925, who will view 
the merchant marine question in a dif- 
ferent light than does Mr. Coolidge. 
There is every evidence that it was 
President Coolidge who brought about 
the withdrawal of the Shipping Board’s 
certification of adequate shipping, as it 
will be noted that in voting the with- 
drawal the members of the board di- 
vided on party lines. 

The millers, in appearing before the 
House committee and before the Ship- 
ping Board and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said that they did not wish 
to place themselves in the position of 
trying to block the development of an 
American merchant marine, It was not 
the miller group which urged repeal. 
The millers declared, however, that if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was correct in its position that it could 
do nothing but order the law into effect 
when the legal certification was received 
from the Shipping Board, then certainly 
there should be some modification of 
the statute. 

The law, they argued, should at least 
provide for the right of being heard be- 
fore an order was suddenly issued 
which might threaten destruction to cer- 
tain lines of trade. The chairman of the 
Senate commerce committee, who draft- 
ed the law, was of the opinion that it 
could be applied to certain domestic 
ports, and not all. Had the Shipping 
Board taken this view it is possible that 
an understanding might have been 
worked out to satisfy some of those who 
protested. The board held that, so far 
as the United States was concerned, the 
law must be put into effect at all ports 
or none. 

If the law is amended instead of being 
repealed, it is expected that the chairman 
of the Senate committee will insist on 
writing his interpretation into it in un- 
mistakable terms. 

MC NARY-HAUGEN PROSPECTS 

Within a few days something will be 
known regarding the fate of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. The House managers 
having agreed upon a rule which will 
permit the early consideration of the 
measure, the verdict of the lower branch 
of Congress should be known perhaps in 
a week’s time. In agreeing to grant the 
rule, however, emphasis was placed on 
the point that the majority steering com- 
mittee was not committing itself to the 
proposed legislation. On account of 
the constant clamor for agricultural re- 
lief the committee felt that an oppor- 
tunity for discussion should be provided. 

Conflicting stories are heard daily re- 
garding the prospects of the passage of 
the scheme. It has been taken for grant- 
ed that the bill would pass the Senate, 
but one of the Senate leaders is author- 
ity for the statement that a poll of the 
last few days shows the outlook other- 
wise. Opinion as regards the result in 
the House is divided, with the chances 
against favorable action. 


Such speeches as that delivered in the 
Senate last week by Senator Gooding, of 
Idaho, could not help the advocates of 
the measure. ‘The Idaho senator made 
so many statements that would not 
stand up under analysis that friends of 
the bill would have been better off had 
he not spoken at all. He proceeded by 
the usual method of criticizing price fix- 
ing of wheat during the war, repeating 
the old fiction that many of the farmers 
did not get cost of production out of 
the guaranteed price. The answer to 
that, of course, is that the farmer who 
could not make a profit on $2.20 wheat 
had no business in that line of produc- 
tion. 

To listen to the Gooding speech one 
who did not know all of the facts would 
gain the impression that the wheat 
growers of the West struggled to keep 
the wolf from the door in order to raise 
wheat to be sold to the government grain 
corporation at $2 bu or more. The 
truth is that in those days almost every- 
body envied the wheat farmer. He was 
prosperous, and many a wheat grower of 
that day sold his wheat at a good profit, 
and sold his farm later for 200 to 300 
per cent more than he had paid for it, 
and moved to the city. 


CONCERNING MR. BARNES 


The Idaho senator in enumerating all 
of the imaginary crimes committed 
against the wheat grower referred de- 
precatingly to the appointment as presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation of “Julius 
Barnes, one of the greatest speculators 
in wheat this country has ever produced.” 
Such talk, of course, is fol de rol. Mr. 
Barnes needs no defense against this 
sort of attack, He occupies a very legit- 
imate place in the grain trade, and until 
those who attack him have something 
better to offer as a substitute for the 
present grain marketing system, they 
are hardly qualified to speak. 

And, certainly, a man who has nothing 
more constructive to offer than the re- 
establishment of a price guaranty is 
hardly to be taken seriously when he dis- 
cusses the faults of any marketing plan. 
The condition of the wheat growers since 
the war has been unfortunate, but, at 
that, they fared better than some others, 
because the guaranty ‘was continued for 
a year and a half after the war ended. 

The testimony of the Idaho senator 
must be considered in the light of the 
fact that his personal formula, the price 
guaranty, attracted no following in the 
Senate. 





ALUMINUM LINE’S NEW 
SERVICE TO WEST INDIES 


New Orteans, La.—In addition to its 
other services to the West Indies out of 
New Orleans, the New Orleans & South 
America Steamship Co. (Aluminum 
Line) will inaugurate a service from 
New Orleans and Mobile to Kingston, 
Jamaica, Petit Goave, St. Marc and Cape 
Haitien, Haiti, Puerto Plata, San Pedro 
de Marcoris and Santo Domingo, Domin- 
ican Republic. The new line will be put 
in‘ operation May 29 from New Orleans 
and May 31 at Mobile. Subsequent sail- 
ings will be made the latter part of 
each month, it has been announced. 

This will give flour millers a direct 
route from this port and Mobile to ports 
of the West Indies which have been in 
the past reached only by tedious trans- 
shipments, it is said. 

The rates on flour are as follows: To 
Kingston, 374%c per 100 lbs. To Hai- 
tian outports, 40c, plus the following 
landing charges: at Petit Goave $4, at 
St. Mare $4.24, and at Cape Haitien 
$6.50, per 2,173 Ibs. At the following 
ports the landing charges are 35c per 
100 lbs: Puerto Plata, San Pedro de 
Marcoris, Santo Domingo City. Govern- 


ment light dues of 8 per cent are added 
at the latter. 

This line maintains regular fortnight- 
ly sailings to the West Indies and the 
north coast of South America. The new 
service, it is said, will not conflict with 
its regular ones, as additional steamers 
are being added to the fleet to care for 
the new route, which will be maintained 
as a separate unit. 

It has been announced also that spe- 
cial calls will be arranged at any of the 
following ports when sufficient cargo is 
offered: Aux Cayes, Gonaives and Port 
de Paix, Haiti, and Sanchez, Monte 
Cristi, La Romana and Barahona, Do- 
minican Republic. 

Company officials report the Haitian 
government has reduced the wharfage 
and lighterage charges at Cape Haitien 
from $7.50 to $6.50 per ton of 50 cubic 
feet or 2,173 lbs, this reduction to be- 
come effective at once. 

R. A. SuLtivan. 





MELLON SEES NO NEED OF 
CHANGED REDISCOUNT RATE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is understood to feel 
that there is no need at this time for any 
change in the rediscount rates of the 
Federal Reserve banks. There have been 
rumors that a change was likely, because 
of the slowing down of business in some 
parts of the country. Mr. Mellon, it is 
said, feels that this is only a temporary 
condition. 

Cuaries C, Harr. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
Sarre ree te 24,928 2,574,004 
EE da 5.0000 800068 13,908 2,413,271 
PY Kieneer cvnesas 15,775 2,960,363 

1923— 
rere 19,218 3,050,728 
DE - veesvenkke's 20,116 5,264,199 
SET enn 00400 ssa seee 19,383 2,833,673 
I Go acs ei deaa kt 13,595 1,234,578 
EE 6:03.66 4 09.6.5 2-68-0% 18,273 596,477 
Se Siveeitennvasheade 18,191 1,835,515 
SE sctedetevaceceawe ® 17,655 121,752 
0 Serr 19,438 945,904 
re ers 20,482 2,812,094 
SSS 5, ao. 0.8 4 26,429 344,513 
PEE swcavrewssees 38,107 209,974 
ET. 66 60.664 564-40% 37,144 252,299 

1922— 

December 2,580,518 
November 37175,568 
October* .... 2,566,109 
September* 782,448 
ree 1,161,607 
July 3,070,434 
June 1,609,876 
May ... 1,231,032 
PE Kebsanrcevndsouee 483,063 
EN 0a i000 8:0 04000862 55,648 2,673,267 
PE cvetisiepawes 64,069 199,304 
DE 6-6-0 0:06:46. 64.6:8 60.0 117,527 3,119,683 

1921— 
eee es 57,839 2,052,247 
ae 82,605 1,184,776 
DE Cece ved eek twas 45,756 878,115 
Er rere 3,519 81,031 
| rr 3,697 239,559 
DP EGeS declbvwedaekeais 2,270 713,669 
Ee eT Pee 6,287 89,807 
: K6644e0s sia been ed 47,851 1,902,667 
PE ¢acovd és vacdneenes 118,944 4,451,304 
SE 65 9 des ve hiaeewee 174,419 2,784,281 
EE 505 06sd0ee%a% 202,324 4,403,712 
EPPELE TER reer eT: 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

SEE ccccvccateuen 226,798 11,235,112 

PE vevcaccucween 201,667 9,522,578 

MED, 6000100 604,00 163,327 9,802,149 

a ee 14,556 «4,842,397 

EE “SN seweyesaeesess 17,871 364,827 

SE Livnwd ace senndeses 26,397 100,334 

PE AGUe Ghai 6.9.oe-cbeSs 39,283 283,010 

SAAT Re Cre rere 20,940 474,891 

I Ms Gil. Sat: wie bate We 22,037 227,284 

EN 5 5h 6 £6.80 OSS LE SS 11,539 665,154 

Pere rs 27,362 634,692 

SOMGRTT ccccssccsseces 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

2) era 163,387 22,762,808 

429,420 18,012,540 

619,105 14,465,509 

1,420,884 51,004,024 

159,056 4,779,764 

38,040 11,121,000 

675,096 28,177,000 

174,704 24,138,000 

329,906 5,703,000 

64,200 426,000 

89,911 1,979,000 

107,558 798,000 

268,031 19,501,706 

694,089 22,642,709 

965,954 23,286,024 

800,788 35,808,656 

16,623 7,910,000 

167,124 17,036,000 

642,435 33,583,000 

185,000 8,572,000 

244,000 4,052,000 

79,000 1,714,000 

85,000 783,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tNine months. 
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PHILADELPHIA COMPLAINS 
OF ITS LOST GRAIN TRADE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A _ conference of 
importance to grain shippers and bro- 
kers of the port and to the railroads and 
private terminal companies was held 
here recently. The meeting was called 
upon the motion of Hubert J. Horan. 
president Commercial Exchange, accord- 
ing to a report in the Public Ledyver, to 
bring to the attention of the railroads 
entering Philadelphia the fact that this 
port has virtually lost its export grain 
traffic because of the preferentia! rates 
and conditions given by Canadian rail. 
roads to Montreal. 

Mr. Horan told Archibald Fric-, vice 
president Baltimore & Ohio Railrvacd, k. 


D. Hilleary, vice president Philadelphia 
& Reading, R. C. Wright, traffic man- 
ager, and G. D. Ogden, freight traftic 
manager, Pennsylvania System, thiit Ca- 
nadian railroads offer a lower 1.‘e to 
Montreal on grain than Americ:;. rail- 


roads do the port of Philadelph'.. and 
that, consequently, a large voluise of 
grain that normally would move t!::ough 
this port is now being shipped ti.rough 
Montreal. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Hora:. that, 
as great developments of the port's -rain 
facilities are either proposed or ni un- 
der construction, the rate on port 
shipments should be readjusted t« \nake 
Philadelphia competitive with Mo ‘real. 
He suggested that a 5c rate from | «:ffalo 
become effective during the open -ason 
of navigation on the Great Lake: that 
is, from the middle of June to ]::. : Oc- 
tober. 

To this the railroad men replic that 


it would be impossible, for if the 1 e¢ on 
grain is changed, other milling com: dity 
rates would necessarily have to cor- 
rected in the same ratio, and to «| this 


the entire rate structure of the « iers 
would be affected. The rate ‘rom 
Georgian Bay to Montreal by Cai: dian 


‘carriers is 8.6c, while that from ]}: ‘Talo 


to Philadelphia is 8.8c. In additi» to 
the lower rail rate to Montreal, «. ‘tain 
charges are absorbed by the ter jinal 
companies at the elevators. 

The railroads here pledged thei» co- 
operation, and it is believed that ~ome 
solution of the existing difference \ || be 
found in absorption of handling cli rges 
at local elevators. 

Samue S. Danii's. 


FARMERS COMPLAIN OF 
WHEAT POOL PROFITS 


Great Faris, Mont.—Farmers in some 
sections who have been affiliated with 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Assvcia- 
tion and have been selling their \ /ieat 
through the pool are known to entertain 
some disappointments because of tli re- 
sults obtained so far from the 1923 «rop. 
In certain sections it is stated by | \«m- 
bers of the pool that their total recvipts 
so far have not equaled 75c bu for 
spring wheat, and it has been rep rted, 
also, that the last payment of «a: in- 
stallment was too small to bring sati fac- 
tory returns for their spring opera‘ ons. 

Joun A. Cui 








March Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United St 
March, 1924, as reported by the Depart nt 
of Commerce, in tons: 





Branand _  Screen- 
To— middlings ings ds 
oe EREREEEE EL eee 166 
CIE: 6ese0s N00 eee Lhe il 
BOGMOOOD fices caccusess 173 sd 
Other Central Am... 4 
Newfoundland ...... ae eae 
CED £656 c¥er Sea 6008 220 38 
Other West Indies .. 3 es 
GUE ee ccagacnesees ons 915 
Philippine Islands .. 5 
DOAGNE ovis cs cvaces 405 1,119 341 
Totals, February ... 251 745 oes 
-—Oil cake— -—Oil! 
Cotton- Cottor n- 
To— seed Linseed seed ed 
Belgium ........ coe ere .+ 
Denmark ........ 2,814 wi jon 224 
Germany. ........ 787 ate eT 24 
Netherlands ..... 409 18,363 Sas ' 
ae ye 56 1,904 14 
SRA os 112 ee 
England ........ 340 729 952 3 
Scotland ........ 236 
OS eee 1,458 a 11 
Canada .......... eo poe 150 
Central America.. er eee 29 
West Indies ..... eae am 103 
EEE 4,350 23,528 3,138 il 


Totals, February. 7,333 22,620 432 
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ENGLAND 

Loxvon, April 23.—Today is the first 
market day since April 16 owing to the 
Easter holidays, and buyers hardly seem 
to have got rid of the holiday feeling, 
with the result that the market was 
poorly atiended and only a limited trade 
was possible. Although the sterling ex- 
change 1ovement has been in favor of 
this country, wheat prices in America 
and Canada have been firmer, with the 
result that there has been no reduction 
in prices. It is understood that bids 
within « shade of mills’ limits have been 
refused, and as Manitoba wheats are 
offering at rather lower prices today, 


buyers consider the flour movement 
should correspond. 

Canedian export patents are offered 
at 3-5 3d@32s 6d, c.i.f., for May sea- 
boars. and top patents at 2@3s above 


these figures, according to quality. 
Owir.: to the smaller arrivals recently of 
stroi + flour, there is more inquiry for 
aflo:. parcels, but buyers are not pre- 
pare. to pay any advance on mills’ 
orice 
, A stralian flour continues in quiet de- 
man... with spot values 35s@35s 6d, ac- 
cord »y to quality. Parcels afloat can be 
bou.!t at 38s, cif., and for May-June 
sellevs are asking 32s@32s 6d. 

Mi-neapolis low grades are offered 
at 2. 9d, ci.f., and Plate low grade for 
Apri: shipment would come at 26s. 

The official value of London milled 
straight run flour is still 37s, delivered, 
and it is reported that millers are 6d 
firmer on their actual taking prices than 
last week, bringing the price up to 35s 
6d@ 36s, delivered. This is about equal 
to Sis 6d@32s, c.i.f., which brings the 
home milled prices nearer Canadian 
competition, and makes the situation 
more hopeful for the importer. 

The reason for this firmer front on 
the part of the millers is no doubt owing 
to the notification they have received 
from the secretary of the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Flour 
Milling Industry, to the effect that the 
employees have given notice to terminate 
the present agreement of Jan. 24, 1923. 
This notice is given in accordance with 
a clause of that agreement, and allows 
a period of two months for negotiations 
on the claims made, which are: 

Ten shillings per week advance in 
wages for all male adults (including 
transport), and a corresponding increase 
for women and youths; a review of the 
schedule for youths, with a view to 
eliminating present anomalies; the aboli- 
tion of the sliding scale; hours and over- 
time agreement. 

_A meeting of the board is called pro- 
visionally for April 30, but in view of 
the alleged cutting which has been tak- 
ing piace between the millers for some 
months now, the request by the men 
must come at an inopportune moment, 
and unless prices are revised it will be 
difficult for the millers to pay the in- 
creased wages, 

Arrivals of flour were light during 
the past week, the principal contributor 
being Canada. The quantities, given in 
Sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: from the 
United States, 1,285; Canada, 10,825; 
Continent, 756; India, 23. 

No doubt owing to the holidays, the 
market is quiet, and on account of the 
exchange Manitoba wheats are offered 
at about 3d less than last week, but 
whether by speculators or by shippers it 
1s hard to ascertain. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage can be purchased 
at 44s 9d, April-May has been sold at 
43s 9d, and May-June and June-July are 
offered at this price. Australian, owing 
to continental purchases, is firm and in 
short supply, sellers holding for an ad- 
vance to 46s 6d for April-May. Choice 


white karachi is offered at 44s 3d for 
May-June shipment. Rosafe, 6314-lb, 
afloat, is inclined to be easier; for ship- 
ment, prices are firmly held, with May- 
June at 42s 9d. 

Owing to short supply, there has been 
an appreciable advance in London made 
mill offals. Bran is being generally held 
for £7 15s, although it can occasionally 
be bought at 2s 6d per ton less; mid- 
dlings are also dearer at £8 5s per ton, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards are steady 
and unchanged, with passage parcels at 
£6 10s, March-April at £6 5s, April- 
May £6 3s 9d, May-June £6 2s 6d, and 
June-July at £6 5s. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are about steady at £7 17s 6d@ 
£8. Plate bran can be bought at £6. 

There seems to be but little interest 
shown in oatmeal. Traders report busi- 
ness very slow, and they cannot get rid 
of present holdings. London millers 
seem to be securing the bulk of the limit- 
ed trade doing, and this at prices which 
make it impossible for the imported ar- 
ticle to compete. The usual spring 
trade seems to be nonexistent this year. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


A book dealing with c.i.f. and f.o.b. 
business, entitled “Sale of Goods on 
C.i.f. and F.o.b. Terms,” has recently 
been written by A. D. Gibbs, and can 
be procured in London at the price of 
6s 6d, net. It is a most handy book of 
reference for all who buy and sell on 
c.i.f. or f.o.b. contracts, and is intended 
to help traders to avoid the snares and 
pitfalls which often lead to arbitrations 
and litigation. The publishers are But- 
terworth & Co., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
London, W. C. 2. 


SOUTHAMPTON STRIKE ENDS 


An unofficial strike of workers in the 
shipyards of Southampton, which has 
been greatly handicapping the port for 
the last two months, was_ speedily 
brought to an end by the firm and united 
action of the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation in declaring a general lock- 
out. This affected no less than 100,000 
men throughout the country, and went 
into operation on April 11. The fact 
that the Mauretania was taken to Cher- 
bourg for the completion of its over- 
haul, which was held up. through the 
strike, had a most salutary effect on the 
strikers, who began to see the futility 
of their obstinate demeanor. 

A mass meeting was called to enable 
the executives of the unions to lay the 
proposals and conditions for the re- 
sumption of work before the strikers, 
and it was found that a large majority 
was anxious for the strike to be brought 
to an end and was quite willing to agree 
to the terms of settlement put forward. 
Work at the shipyards, therefore, is 
once again in full swing and the way has 
been cleared for the consideration of the 
national claim of shipyard workers for 
an increase in their wages of 10s per 
week. 

However, the continual _ strikes, 
coupled with high wages, are causing a 
large amount of work to be lost to 
British shipyards. At a recent meeting 
of the Cunard Line the chairman stated 
that it had come to his personal atten- 
tion that out of 52 vessels undergoing or 
awaiting repairs at the port of Rotter- 
dam no fewer than 48 were flying the 
British flag. This is just one indication 
of the evil the men do _ themselves 
through their constant unrest. 


NEW DOCK FOR SOUTHAMPTON 


An immense floating dry dock, with a 
capacity of 60,000 tons, has recently been 
berthed at Southampton. It is capable 
of holding the largest vessels afloat, such 
as the Majestic and the Leviathan. 
Hitherto it has been necessary for ves- 


sels of this size, when needing attention 
in dry dock, to go to Boston, Mass., but 
in future the work can be done in this 
country. ‘The weight of the dock is 
18,800 tons, and it took eight tugs over 
four days to get it into position. 








Dullness in Liverpool Market 

Laverroot, April 23.—Owing to the in- 
tervention of the Easter holidays, the 
local markets have been closed during the 
greater part of the week. Prices in 
the wheat option market show little 
change, except that May delivery is 14d 
dearer, whereas July and October are up 
only %d. This rather tends to show 
that supplies of wheat for the early po- 
sition will not, as was expected a little 
while ago, be excessive. 

Flour continues dull. Local mills have 
made no change in prices, and foreign 
flour arrived is very difficult to sell, al- 
though importers are offering on the 
basis of 32s 6d for Manitoba export pat- 
ents, and recent arrivals are mostly be- 
ing stored. 

Low grades are rather easier. Bids 
were invited for prompt shipment for 
Plate flour at £9 15s, and some business 
for April-May shipment has been done 
at £9 13s 9d. Minneapolis second clears 
are offered at 26s 9d for April seaboard, 
without business resulting. 

Linseed cakes are dull, and there is no 
trading to report c.i.f., Liverpool, but a 
small parcel sold for June shipment to 
Londonderry at £10 10s per ton, and 
some meal at 10s more. 


SCOTLAND 


Guascow, April 22.—Prices for flour, 
both home and imported, remain prac- 
tically unchanged. The home millers 
are prepared to shade their charges to 
keep business going. The market is still 
dragging, and stocks are relatively light, 
despite the arrival of 48,000 sacks from 
Australia. There is apparently a scarc- 
ity of good white wheat, and Australian 
is now slightly dearer than No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba. American flour is still 
largely out of the running. As one im- 
porter put it, “most American flour is 
chronically about 2s above the market 
level.” 


THREATENED STRIKE OF BAKERS 


Another labor crisis in the baking 
trade has been reached in Edinburgh, 
where strike notices, which will expire 
on April 26, have been lodged. The is- 
sue at stake is wages, and over 1,000 
men are involved. The present agree- 
ment in Edinburgh and the neighboring 
port of Leith expires on the day for 
which the strike is declared. The ordi- 
nary table hand gets 73s 6d for a week 
of 47 hours,—in some cases 45 hours, 
and large numbers of the men receive 
5s per week extra for starting earlier 
than 5 a.m., though they observe the 
same total of working hours, 

The operatives have made a demand 
for a weekly wage of 80s, on the basis of 
the cost of living figure of 79 points over 
the pre-war level, with a sliding scale of 
ls 6d for every five points of move- 
ment either way in the index figure, or 
a standard wage for the year of 78s. 

The employers offered to stabilize the 
present wage of 73s 6d for 12 months 
or, alternatively, to advance the wages 
to 75s on the basis of the present cost 
of living figure, with a sliding scale of 
Is 6d. By 352 votes to 31 the opera- 
tives decided to reject this offer and 
to lodge the strike notices. 

Many people will question the wisdom 
of the operative bakers in any center 
pushing wage claims at this time. 
Chambers of commerce all over the 
country are directing attention to the 





wage anomalies which have crept into 
existence as the result of sheltered trades 
managing to maintain what are war 
levels of wages. ‘The bakers are an out- 
standing example of these anomalies. 
They are today being paid more than 
twice the pre-war wage at a time when 
the ordinary artisan in whose cost of 
living bread plays such an important 
part is practically back to the pre-war 
wage. So long as bread and other things 
are dearer, the pre-war wage of other 
artisans, of course, has much less pur- 
chasing power. 

The baking trade is a sheltered trade 
in the sense that its products are free 
from over-sea competition. Not so the 
milling trade, however, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that the wages trouble with 
which the British milling trade is now 
threatened, on a _ national scale, has 
largely arisen through a natural disposi- 
tion of the milling operative to compare 
his status with that of the men who bake 
the flour which he produces. 

On flour costs alone our bread today 
should be no more than 114d per quar- 
tern (4-lb) loaf dearer than the pre- 
war charge, but other inflated costs, 
such as the wages bill of the baker, have 
kept bread dearer for the masses. Yet 
these privileged operatives are prepared 
to bring their position into the glare 
of public notice by threatening a strike 
in Edinburgh and Leith. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, April 21.—A little improve- 
ment in demand has developed. Im- 
porters have done some business for 
shipment, although the quantities bought 
were not large. The exchange has been 
a little better, but this has not had any 
effect on prices, owing to the strength 
of wheat, one having about balanced the 
other. 

Millers in the north of Ireland re- 
duced all grades to meet the competition 
of imported flour, and seemed justified 
in doing this, owing to the drop in the 
price of wheat, but they had barely 
made the change when wheat firmed up. 
Millers in Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land, although dearer than in the north, 
have not made any change. This is not 
surprising, as the south of Ireland mar- 
ket is not so sensitive to imported flour 
quotations as Belfast and the north. 

There is a certain amount of imported 
flour used in the south of Ireland for 
mixing purposes, but the tendency in 
Dublin and the south to support home 
industry is a strong factor against im- 
ported flour, especially with an increase 
in the milling capacity, in which some 
bakers have taken a financial interest. 

Manitoba flours have not shown any 
change. Export patents could be bought 
at 32s 6d@33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
3@6d more, Dublin, for April seaboard. 
Spot prices have been firmer, shipments 
having been on a small scale for some 
weeks. Short patents are very steady. 
For the very best brands there is a dif- 
ference of 3s between the export grade 
and short patent, making the price 36s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more, Dublin, 
but there are other grades not quite at 


‘ the very top that are very good value 


at 35s 6d. 

Minneapolis flours, on the whole, have 
been too dear to compete with Manitoba 
export patents, and only those who are 
using the flour regularly will pay the 
price asked, which is about 34s 6d@35s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. American soft win- 
ters are still out of line, and although 
35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, has been quoted 
for export patents, it would be impos- 
sible to make anything like this figure 
against home flour, which is fully Is@ 
1s 6d per sack less. Australian flouts 
are still offered on spot at equal to 35s, 
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net, c.i.f., Belfast, but could be bought 
from the mills for May shipment at 
fully 1s 64@9Qs per sack less. 

The shipments of flour to Belfast dur- 
ing the last two weeks have been nil, 
the arrivals, 5,500 sacks, bringing the 
total shipments since Aug. 1 up to 170,- 
000 sacks. Shipments to Dublin for the 
last fortnight were nil, as against 2,000 
the previous week. Arrivals for the 
week ending April 5 were 6,358 sacks, 
the total imports since Aug. 1 being 
165,000. 

There has been much more inquiry for 
oatmeal for shipment, distributors seeim- 
ing anxious to buy both the flaked and 
medium cut for extended shipment, but 
are not willing to pay the prices asked. 
The price for flake, May seaboard ship- 
ment, is about 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 41s 6d, Dublin, per 280 Ibs. Me- 
dium meal, both Canadian and Ameri- 
can, has been offered at 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, but although there is consider- 
able inquiry, buyers are holding off for 
lower prices. 

Mill offals are still strong. The bitter- 
ly cold weather and heavy frosts at 
night, unprecedented at this time of 
the year, are causing a big inquiry for 
all classes of feed. Best broad white 
bran, English make, is off the market 
at present, although nominally the price 
is £12 10s@£13, net, cif., Belfast or 
Dublin. Ordinary white bran, Irish 
make, of very best quality, is £11@ 
£11 10s in Dublin and the south of 
Ireland, and in Belfast and the north 
probably 10s less than these figures 
would be accepted. 

Millers have no stock, and although 
there is some improvement in the de- 
mand for flour, which is causing rather 
more bran to be made, it is sold as fast 
as it is turned out, and there is not 
sufficient to go around. Merchants and 
importers are turning their attention 
more to imported to supply the shortage, 
and there has been some good foreign 
bran offered on a basis of Sout £10 per 
ton, delivered, Belfast, and £10 10s, 
Dublin. 

Indian meal is firm at £11 15s per 
ton, Dublin, £11 10s, Londonderry, and 
£11, Belfast. The latter price is out of 
all proportion to the price of corn, but 
cutting among the smaller millers 
brought the price down, and although 
there has been an advance of 5s during 
the week it is still about 10s per ton 
less than it should be. The market is 
very firm, and demand fairly good. 
Flaked corn for cattle feeding is £13 10s 
per ton in Dublin, and £13 in Belfast. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are firm, 
the demand being very good for both 
home made and imported, but the latter 
being in short supply checks business. 
Home millers make a finer cake than the 
imported article, and are able to com- 
mand £14 per ton in the north of Ire- 
land, and as high as £15@£15 10s in 
Dublin and the south, but it must be ad- 
mitted that cake made in the south of 
Ireland is very much superior. 

All linseed cakes have been in fair de- 
mand on spot on the basis of £10 15s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, for im- 
ported. Shipment prices are not strong, 
and it would have been possible to se- 
cure good prime cake for July-August 
shipment on the basis of £10 5s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and 2s 6d more Dublin. 
Considerable business was done for for- 
ward shipment. Many consumers took a 
shot at the July-August position, think- 
ing that, if the worst came to the 
worst, cake at about £10 5s could not do 
any harm. 

NOTES 


Hugh McMillen, managing director of 
the Bloomfield bakery, Belfast, con- 
tinues in a very serious condition, and 
little hope is entertained of his recovery. 


The County Mayo Board of Health 
has accepted a contract for the supply 
of bread at 74d per 4 lbs, although the 
regular retail price in Dublin and other 
towns is 10d per loaf. 


Adam J. Parkes, managing director 
of Parkes & Co., Ltd., baker and confec- 
tioner, Belfast, met with a motor acci- 
dent on April 7. The wheel of the car 
came off causing the car to overturn and 
Mr. Parkes was picked up in an uncon- 
scious condition, due to a fracture at 
the base of the skull. He lingered until 
April 15, when he died, to the great re- 
gret of his many friends. 
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F. H. PRICE ANSWERS CRITICISM 
AGAINST MILLERS FOR OPPOSING 
ENFORCEMENT OF SHIPPING ORDER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The position of 
the flour millers and others opposing 
the enforcement of section 28 of the 
merchant marine act is forcefully out- 
lined in a letter received by Senator 
Wesley L. Jones, chairman of the Sen- 
ate commerce committee, from F, H. 
Price, export agent of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. The letter is in the 
form of a reply to E. J. McCormack, 
of the Moore & McCormack Co., New 
York operators of Shipping Board ves- 
sels. 

“We feel that the letter is so full of 
misstatements and apparently a misun- 
derstanding of the attitude of section 
28 as it now stands,” Mr. Price wrote, 
“that it is only fair play that a reply 
should be made and given equal pub- 
licity. 

“Your attention is called,” Mr. Price 
continued, “to the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack states that the objections are 
confined to three major considerations 
only, namely, alleged inadequacy of 
American flag vessels, application of the 
law might cause confusion in present 
shipping practices, and the enforcement 
of the law might invite retaliation by 
foreign powers. 

“To the first of these points let us 
say, first, on behalf of the flour milling 
industry, which exports $100,000,000 
worth of flour, that this industry has 
used American flag vessels wherever and 
whenever possible, and that it is only 
where American flag vessel service does 
not exist or is infrequent or irregular 
that they have been compelled to use 
foreign vessels. That is true of prac- 


tically every other export trade in this 
country, as was clearly brought out at 
the hearing recently held by the House 
committee on merchant marine and fish- 
eries in considering the Newton amend- 
ment relative to the application of sec- 
tion 28. The Shipping Board commis- 
sioners, in fact, admitted that the serv- 
ice at present is not adequate, but that 
they expect to make it so. 

“With respect to Mr. McCormack’s 
second major premise: It is agreed by 
everyone that unusual confusion and dif- 
ficulties would hamper the export ship- 
ping because of the disruption of pres- 
ent railroad export freight rates and 
Seaboard rules and regulations. 

“With respect to Mr. McCormack’s 
third major premise: We have heard 
of no question being raised by any 
shippers of possible retaliation by for- 
eign powers. That subject was not 
brought up, so far as I recollect, at any 
of the proceedings before the House 
committee on this question. 

“But Mr. McCormack forgets to men- 
tion what are the real objections ship- 
pers have to this law. They are (1) 
that grain is exempted from the opera- 
tion of the law, whereas grain products, 
heretofore coupled inseparably with 
grain, are made subject to the act; (2) 
that a number of very important export 
and import commodities which enjoy 
freight rates lower than domestic rates 
are now put on the higher domestic rail 
rate basis unless shipments actually clear 
on American flag ships, regardless of 
the fact of inadequacy or absence of 
American flag ships in the trades con- 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


: To— Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mch. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ 6 oe oe 7 ee ev ee 1 én 1 ee 2 17 
BOIMIUM .ccccecccccccess oe 6 4 7 4 4 6 4 3 6 7 5 56 
ee, MEET EEE CCT 17 6 18 14 12 18 33 27 22 13 9 7 196 
MStMORIM oc ccsccscercs ‘ 4 1 4 1 ee 1 2 9 3 - 5 1 31 
DEON cecccvcevescsceee OF 60 39 27 53 68 79 90 75 58 32 .37 701 
PE ad ss CARERS 8 Opes 1 1 is +e - 1 és 1 es es vs 1 5 
| PRET 82 157 87 56 110 105 183 1438 147 171 194 134 1,569 
|S PPPrererre cern 1 es a e% es ee oe 1 - os oe ee 2 
GPOBOS ca cccccccsscenccese 23 27 18 14 17 89 57 58 19 22 7 8 359 
iy eee re +3 o* 6 oe ~ ee “* oe ee 2 2 
BOE éndbesncdccccercoses 1 7 5 3 5 2 10 27 31 32 12 11 146 
Joolamd, OtE, .ccceccces .% 7 es 1 os we 1 ee ie e 1 oe 3 
Jugo-Slavia, ete. ........ 2 2 ee 7 as os es 4 1 ° ee 9 
DEE cibechexsauevesses 35 2 1 1 1 oe 3 3 1 . 47 
BEMIOM, GEG. cccccsccccecss 2 2 1 és 4 1 1 6 5 5 es 5 32 
Netherlands ......... 67 65 92 148 97 175 188 214 157 101 182 182 1,663 
MOPWEY 20 etocesecs: re 8 ws 12 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 1 135 
Poland, Danzig ......... 37 50 12 5 4 3 10 3 1 oe e 6 131 
POTCUMRl cecccccccscccces 1 a os e% es 1 oe oe ee 2 ae + 
BOGOR co ccccsvarceves ‘ 7 4 7 7 9 15 23 30 21 13 6 5 147 
Turkey in Europe ....... 9 13 6 4 11 x 6 2 2 ee ad 61 
United Kingdom ........ 136 110 140 104 170 192 #149 #132 140 90 84 84 1,531 
Other Europe ........... oe 1 ¥2 1 os e 1 oe 1 os oe ee 4 
CEE, 5 666s bsecdserves 6 5 10° 8 30 8 9 3 11 5 13 6 114 
British Honduras ...... 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 23 
Comte TAGE: 0: cece sccccuss 7 11 5 6 10 25 6 7 4 3 4 9 97 
Guatemala .............. 11 10 12 11 6 9 9 12 14 12 11 14 131 
ES errs 6 6 4 5 6 8 6 5 5 5 3 4 63 
re 3 8 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 8 61 
DEED ob scsi nccsenseses 3 7 6 9 6 10 5 7 8 9 5 6 81 
re 10 8 11 1 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 12 108 
DEED c cecdcconsvesetes 31 26 30 41 44 41 47 32 32 42 44 50 460 
GORE occ cccsavevecserese 82 95 83 90 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 126 1,134 
0 ee erry ree 38 18 15 19 24 38 52 45 54 29 28 29 389 
pn VETER TC TerrTee 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 2 1 2 16 
BEE bec Kas aeincense 14 13 7 16 14 18 25 24 20 1 6 10 178 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 2 7 ee es 1 os oe oe 1 1 as 1 6 
Other Brit. West Indies. . 3 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 5 4 3 4 42 
Dominican Republic .... 7 6 6 7 6 8 8 6 7 8 4 7 80 
Dutch West Indies....... 2 2 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 24 
French West Indies ..... 11 Xs 9 11 21 18 il 10 13 5 12 14 143 
Virgin Islands .......... 2 3 1 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 2 27 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

POGOP .ccccsccccccecs os os 1 1 es 2 1 3 . 1 1 11 
Ree 31 36 37 26 37 29 40 32 50 41 37 58 454 
TENE. cecccaveouecees 4 6 5 4 3 4 5 7 7 6 5 4 60 
SEE 6b 6.06046 e Samo oOS 9 1 2 ee 2 1 “s 11 1 14 4 27 77 
SEED cccccesavedouns 3 7 3 4 3 4 4 5 4 4 5 5 61 
) | PPP PERTETET TET 9 12 9 10 4 3 2 5 16 6 5 7 88 
EE 4.00 + ad kha hike eS 4 t 4 4 3 5 4 4 1 4 5 2 44 
Re eee 8 2 12 9 6 9 17 8 5 5 5 8 94 
GED 6.0 0 neon se ress secede 2 on es 11 2 3 9 os oa os 1 o. 28 
CE lide dueacoxdbsagne 83 18 1 70 274 #249 558 275 377 358 269 1389 2,671 
Hongkong 27 10 14 16 67 135 103 191 129 188 136°182 1,148 
perro 57 41 1 3 11 58 12 1 13 13 34 18 262 
CN 6068-665 ces ebedeo ne 5 oe ee os os e% Tr be as aa 5 10 
NE . nc ccnccccsctss 37 25 6 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 142 916 
Philippine Islands ...... 49 18 39 32 35 42 59 44 56 81 82 59 596 
Far Eastern Republic.... 2 a 0% $2 on - hcl * nfs onl 2 
Palestine and Syria ..... 3 1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 exp -_ 18 
British West Africa ..... 13 11 10 10 6 7 7 5 1l 10 13 13 116 
BE kccecesaveeti veces 35 21 7 6 2 5 6 13 48 21 5 3 172 
BROROOOD co vccioccceccecccs 7 8 7 8 ee 14 2 12 10 + o% ee 72 
Spanish Africa .......... 1 1 3 5 es os 1 os 1 e° es ee 22- 
Gamery BeONGs ......00% 2 2 ea 1 1 2 o% 2 ee 1 1 12 
French Africa .........- 1 on 1 2 1 . 2 2 2 ee 1 2 14 
Australia ...ccc..eeeeees os 3 ee ee ee oe oe ee és 3 
French Oceania ......... 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 es 20 
British South Africa .... 3 1 1 oe es 1 ee 1 ee 1 8 
Portuguese Africa ....... 4 1 1 3 2 1 4 oe ee 1 1 18 
Liberia .........eseeeees ee ee 1 » “a os ee 1 1 5 

Wetals cccccccsccece 1,167 983 806 884 1,273 1,568 2,092 1,778 1,789 1,716 1,158 1,426 17,020 
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cerned; (3) that the export rules and 
privileges now enjoyed by all exports 
whether subject to lower export ail 
rates or not, are all affected by shorten. 
ing the free.time to 48 hours from 10 
to 15 days, and by imposing a storage 
charge on such exports after 48 hours 
unless the shipments actually clear jp, 
American flag ships; (4) greater than 
all these objections, perhaps, is that 
which the southern ports make ty this 
law because by its operation all wf the 
exports from certain territory jj, the 
United States via southern and Gulf 
ports would be diverted to the north 
Atlantic ports, for the obvious reason 
that the export rates via the Guli and 
south Atlantic ports are arbitrari!\ the 


same as the lowest domestic freight rate 
to the nearest north Atlantic port. for 
instance on exports from the great j)ro- 
ducing area adjacent to the eastern and 
central Great Lakes; and (5) another 
objection is that, with respect cert .inly 
to the export flour trade, Canadian. :,)i\/- 
ers may export their flour in bond | rom 
Canada through American ports ani! are 
not subject to the provisions of thi- sec- 
tion and are, therefore, free to ship \ ith- 
out fear of penalty via any flag shi 

“I have referred in the foregoi: + to 
the matter of grain being exempt: .! by 
the Shipping Board from its certi)\ ate. 
Grain, therefore, may be carried }\ any 
flag ship at the cheapest rates, wi. reas 
flour and other grain products w’. be 
penalized if there happens to |) no 
American flag ship or service avai’ .)le. 
The uncertainty in the minds of  \ip- 
pers as to whether there will or wi! not 


be American flag ships at the tim: the 
shipment must clear from the sea! «ard 
prevents sales for forward ship: ent, 


and that is a very important part o! the 
export flour trade. On the other | ind, 
the Canadians have no uncertaint: of 


this sort to consider and are free tv on- 
tract by the lowest, quickest servi. of 
any flag from any American port. 

“There are other objections, but t \se 
are the ones that occur to me as _sfre- 
dominating at this time. 

“Mr. McCormack says ‘the total | n- 
nage of those commodities which e:. | oy 
export freight preferentials on the + iil- 
roads is not more than 10 per cen! of 
the total export tonnage during a given 
year.” As I have above stated, lh w- 
ever, every export commodity via ‘hie 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports from | «r- 
tain United States territory is affecied. 
The export rules and regulations of ‘he 
seaboard on every export and im) rt 
commodity are likewise affected, ani! a 
comparatively small number of commiii- 
ties which actually have, via north \t- 
lantic ports, a lower export freight rte 
than the domestic rate, represent a \«ry 
large proportion of the export tonn ze 
of this country, as can be ascertained by 
reference to the public statistics of the 
Department of Commerce. 

“Mr. McCormack indulges his f* cy 
in predicting what might happen, nd 
says ‘the certain result of the prefercn- 
tial to shippers by American ve--«ls 
will be that foreign ship lines wil! be 
forced to absorb the amount of such 
preferential, with the result that the 
shippers in the United States will ay 
the same gross freight, whether (icy 
ship via foreign or American flag ° vs- 
sels. This is probably interesting to 
the Shipping Board, as Mr. McCormick 
clearly indicates in that case that ‘he 
operation of section 28 will not do the 
thing it is intended to do and wi’ ich 
Commissioner Thompson says it must do 
eventually—drive the foreign flag  es- 
sels from our shores and give full p ef- 
erence to American flag ships. Of corse 
we cannot indulge in forecasts of ‘his 
sort. 

“Mr. McCormack compares the | r0- 
posed preferential rail rate to the im- 
port duty imposed by the tariff act, nd 
says ‘for these industries (those that «re 
rece to section 28) to now deny the 
right of any equally important indu try 
to be similarly benefited is, to say the 
least, selfish inconsistency.’ There is, 
however, a vast difference between an 
import tariff for revenue to the Un ‘ed 
States government, imposed by law, "4 
a preferential rail rate on certain s' ip- 
ments and a higher freight rate on « °T- 
tain export and — shipments w!)'ch 
goes into the pocket of the railr ad 
company at the expense of the tr de 
concerned. 
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“Mr. McCormack, referring to the 
confusion which will result by applica- 
tion of this law, says, ‘Custom houses 
need only be required to certify dupli- 
cate export declarations, which when re- 
turned to the railroad carriers would be 
made the basis of a refund covering the 
difference between the export an do- 
mestic rail rates,’ Can any one fail to 
imagine and foresee the extraordinary 
amount of additional detail imposed up- 
on shippers and railroad companies in 
the matter of bookkeeping alone if they 
are to charge the full domestic rate and 
refund the difference in case shipments 
clear in American vessels, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that the various export 
trades of the country would be required 
to put up the additional money and take 
the chance of getting it back? 

“Mr. McCormack refers to the Ger- 
man parallel, but probably does not 
know that German railroads were 
owned by the German imperial govern- 
ment, »nd that government could and 
did adopt that means of giving govern- 
ment aid to German shipping; whereas 
the present proposal is to give encourage- 
ment to American shipping—not at the 
expense of the government which has re- 
fused it in a subsidy bill, but at the ex- 
pense of the commerce of the country 
in the form of a penalty and in the case 
of shiments travelling in foreign ships. 

“Mr. McCormack compares the ship- 
ments of Canadian flour in bond from 
Canada via American ports, which is 
not aifected by this section, and foreign 
grain milled in bond in American mills. 
This is evidently a question on which 
Mr. McCormack is not well informed. 
But the construction placed by the In- 
terst:te Commerce Commission and the 
railroad companies upon the law is that, 
whereas the Canadian shipments via 
American ports are not affected by this 
law, shipments of flour milled in bond 
in America from Canadian grain are 
subj.ct and are penalized in exactly the 
same way as though the flour was made 
from domestic wheat. 

“Finally, Mr. McCormack, apparent- 
ly mentally confused by the meaning 
of ‘assumptions’ and of ‘facts,’ states as 
frrefutable facts’ certain assumptions: 
(1) That ‘foreign lines will not be put 
out of business,’ in which case section 28 
fails of its effect; (2) ‘ocean freight 
rates will be adjusted in such a way as 
to force foreign lines to absorb the rail 
differential’? As we have no knowled 
of what the foreign lines will or may do 
and have had no dealings with them on 
this matter, we of course can let Mr. 
McCormack’s assumption stand without 
comment; (3) Mr. McCormack says ‘it 
certainly is not contemplated that cer- 
tification of adequacy of tonnage shall 
be made until sufficient service to pro- 
vide for the actual demand is estab- 
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lished,” but Mr. McCormack evidently 
forgets, if he knew, that the United 
States Shipping Board has actually cer- 
tified to the adequacy of American flag 
tonnage, regadless of admissions now 
made during recent testimony that there 
are not adequate American flag ships to 
carry the import and export commerce 
of the United States even to the places 
named in the board’s certificate, and in 
that certificate the board itself admits 
inadequacy by excepting grain, for which 
exception we find no warrant in the act 
of Congress. 

“Mr. McCormack also says ‘American 
flag vessels under this law will be com- 
pelled to get a higher net return from 
their net receipts than foreign lines, 
and to that extent will be able to over- 
come the disadvantage of higher operat- 
ing costs.’ This is rather interesting to 
the American shipping — Will a 
monopoly by American ships force high- 
er freight rates on the American public, 
as Mr. McCormack seems to intimate? 
That is what monopolies often do. The 
American shipping public will also be 
interested in just what Mr. McCormack 
means by higher operating costs. Would 
the operators of American flag vessels, 
if they were also owners of them, be as 
extravagant in the matter of alleged 
operating costs as they seem to be at 
the present time? 

“Much more could be said in answer 
to Mr. McCormack’s letter, but I think 
enough has been said to indicate that he 
has not answered the objections made 
to this law; that he has failed to under- 
stand the practical point of view, what- 
ever may be said from the academic 
viewpoint. 

“In conclusion, even a cursory analy- 
sis of section 28 will show, in addition to 
other things, that the export flour busi- 
ness of the United States as well as the 
export business of other industries will 
be handed to the Canadian farmer, the 
Canadian miller, the Canadian manufac- 
turer, the Canadian railroads, the Cana- 
dian ports, and also to all of our Euro- 
pean competitors, on a golden plate— 
that is, section 28.” 

Cartes C. Hart. 





NO HELP FOR FARMER IN 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


“Kansas farmers would not benefit by 


‘the McNary-Haugen price fixing bill.” 


So Dr. William M. Jardine, president 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, was quoted in an extensive inter- 
view in the Washington Star. Dr, Jar- 
dine asserted that those members of 
Congress who were supporting the bill 
on the theory the farmers demanded it 
were victims of misinformation, and 
those who expected political benefit from 
supporting the bill would be fooled. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— 


Belgium 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. om, Feb. a, or 
es ee 1 1 1 ee °° 1 oe ee 


1 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 17 


arr 1 1 2 1 
British Guiana .......... ‘Kk s&s st S 2¢ 8 2m UNUM CU 178 
British South Africa .... 8 ae 4 5 3 1 6 mr igs 7 9 68 
British West Indies ..... 40 654 G1 48 65 45 69 66 %76 57 36 61 678 
| EE. eee ne. 2 @2@ SBS 82s Se Ss SS. US 255 
NOM, vektewe wee 12 4 43 10 6 19 62 81 47 #16 = 39 296 
OS Po err - 2s 2 a. ee 5 . & 32 239 
a rere = 128 40 102 66 125 62 226 271 216 178 244 340 1,988 
USE eee 4 10 . 2. = = 49 72 5 4 1 270 
NS Lee ® 34 #16 #17 «#«300«6©38~«619)~«6180~=«687)0 «640 110 0=«(46 372 
SP Hs ee 19 18 16 2 5 s 8 14 5 6 3 8 112 
Netherlands ............ 5 5 9 8 6 6 18 18 86 25 69 62 261 
Newfoundland .......... . ££ £2 SS SS ee oe oS 9 21 375 
le eee 3 9 3 8 a a oo) oe | 140 
Ao Sere 47 «15 1 ‘we s&§ & @& BM Ce © 188 505 
French West Indies 1 1 2 ee 1 1 2 és 1 10 
Se 2 3 8 mr 4 2 6 1 3 2 82 
NUIG, Windies ba ov svcn6 60k aa 3 4 6 8 oes SS 31 
SP ere 2 2 1 2 1 2 3 3 4 2 22 
TS eS eae 86 65 651 14 8 6 (+ & @& 320 
oe ot eee . se -s BB & 41 25 82 45 35 60 457 
ES 2 a a 4 ee oe os eo oe ee 
ate ee eer 4 6 5 6 7 swt & . 122 
i ee ere 3 11 5 2 ae ae 30 
United Kingdom ........ 355 208 398 369 194 173 394 545 516 381 326 375 4,234 
United States ........... ss fs 2 Ss BBS Se SBeOUnMKR CUCU 222 
MONCH soe Ss osde sees 8 7 #13 10 5 Ss 2 ;' &@ & 8 15 130 
OM ss io vss a0%e oo $e 2 3 2 o% 2 2 os we 11 
Te (Saree 6 4 3 1 4 3 S. 2 5 1 5 67 
wa Oe a Oy wen S = As [ bf 2. 2 & 88 
TONOM RE voici o5's6< bees ‘i 1 1 2 1 1 1 3 3 es 2 17 
San Domingo ..........- 1 3 2 2 2 ee 3 1 3 2 1 4 24 
Philippine Islands ...... 1 o:. e Sea ae “Gare tere | ie 1 6 
—, eee 1 1 1 1 1 4 1 6 1 1 3 21 
Czecho-Slovakia ........ 7 1 1 1 a <% e% so a at a 3 
i year 6 3 8 4 ». « 1 4 8 9 6 52 
British West Africa ..... :- 1 1 a as 1 Ses 1 Bes 22 
St. Pierre, etc. .......... ee ee 1 oe 1 1 1 es 1 os 1 7 
Portuguese Africa ...... ats 3 1 ae 1 2, axe. ae 1 9 
British Honduras ....... 1 ‘ 1 1 ee 1 os 1 on 1 6 
DRG ihe obec «as 04 1 1 ia 2 on 1 1 2 3 11 
Se ° ee 1 ee 1 1 3 
ee 1 a ry SD . as 2 3 
ye a re 832 646 905 775 657 456 1,1551,357 1,390 1,052 1,092 1,398 11,715 











MULBERRY SELLERS OUTDONE 


The following letter was received by a 
concern in the New York flour trade re- 
cently, and so that all those who desire 
may participate it is broadcasted: 

“I offer a process for preparing a new, 
flourlike food product which can be pro- 
duced in large quantities from grain 
(wheat), and can be sold entirely with- 
out competition. This new flour bears 
the name Malted Cream Flour, since it 
has such properties, and it also serves 
the purpose of imparting an excellent 
aromatic taste to vegetable dishes, sauces, 
etc., etc. The flour is chemically abso- 
lutely unobjectionable, and may be stored 
indefinitely. Considering the large sup- 
plies of grain in the United States of 
America, and in view of a presumably 
very great demand, this new food prod- 
uct will, according to my own estimate, 
bring in $1,000 to $2,000 every day. 

“I offer this invention for the sum of 
$5,000, cash, and shall be glad to supply 
further information on request.” 

Whether crockery is meant by the ref- 
erence to “vegetable dishes” is open to 
question. The rest is more than clear 
and undeviating. Quack. 


INVESTIGATED 


The corn milling miller of Cocoa-nut Run 
Was discussing political facts, 
And claimed that he knew the congres- 
sional gun, 
Who started the revenue acts. 


He swore that, “Account o’ the hill billy 


oys, 
Who bought all his corn meal for mash, 
This “guveymint” law was the greatest 
of joys; 
A material help*to his cash. 
But he gabbled too much, and old Crab 
Apple Jake, 
Whose work is to locate the stills, 
Told Sheriff O’Neal they could get a fat 
steak 
By tracking the grist from the mills. 


Now the trade at the mill has all gone 
to the dogs 
And the miller is busy in court, 
Explaining to some of the “guveymint” 


cogs 
That he made a damphoolish report. 
A. W. E. 
* * 
A BIT OF LUCK 


One of the best legal anecdotes on 
record is told by Sir Ernest Wild, K.C. 
A civil action was being heard in a cer- 
tain court of justice, and counsel, hav- 
ing opened the case, called the plaintiff, 
whereupon a member of the jury rose, 
left the jury box, and made his way to 
the witness box. Asked what he was 
doing, he stated that he was the plaintiff. 

“Then what are you doing on the 
jury?” said the judge. 

“I was summoned to sit on the jury,” 
said the man, producing the summons, 

“But surely,” said the judge, “you 
know that you cannot heip to try your 
own case?” 

“Well,” said the baffled one, ruefully, 
“I did think it was a bit of luck.” 

* . 
Alma made a angel cake 
For her darling Harry’s sake. 
“Harry, you a piece must take!” 
This she meant. 
Harry ate it every crumb 
Then he heard the angels hum, 
Calling softly, “Harry, come.” 
Harry went. 


DID NOT KNOW THE WAY BACK 


A tiresome lawyer, in arguing a com- 
plicated case, had looked ‘up authorities 
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dating back to Julius Cesar. He had 
dilated on his subject for more than an 
hour and a half, when he was pained to 
observe what seemed to him inattention 
on the bench. It was as he had feared— 
the court was unable to appreciate the 
nice points of the argument. “Begging 
your Honor’s pardon,” he said, “but do 
you follow me?” The magistrate shifted 
uneasily in his chair. “I have so far,” 
he answered, “but if I thought I could 
find my way back alone, I’d turn around 
now.” —Anon. 
* #*# 
OLD BUT GooD 


Son: “Father, what is college bred?” 
Father: “A four-year loaf.” 
- a. 


SANITARY RULES 


The yearly complaint of the fish-smell, 
in flour, 
Is with us again, and the curative dope 
Is making all hands at the week’s open- 
ing hour, 
Scrub fingers and arms with hot water 
and soap. 
A. W. E. 
* 

Wife: “This pudding is a sample of 
the new cook’s work. What do you 
think of it?” 

Husband: “I call it mediocre.” 

Wife: “Oh no, dear; it’s tapioca.” 

—Tripoli Tattler. 
. +7 

Ma: “You ought to be ashamed to be 
at the foot of your class, Willie!” 

Wille: “But it ain’t my fault, Ma. 
The feller that’s always at the foot is 
home sick with the measles.” -—Judge. 

* * 
RESTFUL, TOO 

Plumber A: “Where do you go for 
your vacation?” 

Plumber B: “I take my vacation on 
the job, as usual.” 

: —American Legion Weekly. 
7 


Another American who began as an 
office boy has now become president of 
a railroad system. One is struck by 
reading the biographies of successful 
Americans that practically all of them 
began as boys of some kind or other. 

—Mail & Empire. 
” * 

Seven million columns have been writ- 
ten on the subject, but it seems that all 
the farmer’s problem is in raising low- 
priced wheat on high-priced land. 

—Douglas Malloch in The American 
Lumberman. 
* * 

A Nottingham brick layer has reached 
the age of 102. It sounds like overtime, 
and we feel sure that he would not have 
done it without the full approval of his 
union. —Punch. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
who is also familiar with all mill office 
detail; we also want a travelling repre- 
sentative for central Illinois who is well 
acquainted with that trade. Address The 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MIXED FEED 
salesman with experience in eastern Wis- 
consin territory, to sell established high 
grade line; can also use man of same type 
for lower Michigan; we have excellent 
Propositions for men who can get the 
business. Address 1917, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 





HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


WE HAVE OPENING FOR EX- 
perienced flour salesman to look 
after our interests in northern Ohio. 
Should have trade acquaintance and 
good sales record and be capable of 
successfully selling quality flour to 
bakers, jobbers and dealers. Can 
arrange reasonably definite guaran- 
tee payment basis, with opportunity 
to make additional earnings de- 
pending upon volume produced. Give 
references and sales experience in 
first letter. Address H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, attention 
Mr. Chase. 


MAN, EXPERI- 
and traffic, by a 
1,000-bbl Nebraska mill, located on Bur- 
lington and Union Pacific Address 976, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 


LIVE YOUNG 
mill accounting 


WANTED 


enced in 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to connect with good mill; 
preferably New England territory. Ad- 
dress 1922, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

AS SALESMAN WITH MILL REQUIRING 
high grade representation in Atlantic sea- 
board states; first class references. Ad- 
dress L, care Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver Street, New York City. 


AN PXPERIENCED 


AS SALESMAN WITH MILL REQUIRING 

high grade representation in Michigan; 18 
successful flour selling experience; 
references. Address 1895, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


years’ 
first class 
Northwestern 


AS MILLER IN MILLS FROM 100 TO 300 
bbis, or second in larger, or warehouse 
foreman with large flour or feed mill; 
desire nothing but steady position. Write 
or wire 1918, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN WITH RELIABLE MILL; 
five years’ experience; good acquaintance 
with jobbing trade and bakers throughout 
New England; best references. Address 
N. E., care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St, New York City. 


YOUNG MAN, 21 YEARS OLD, MILLER BY 
trade, would like to get work in United 
States; is willing to work to pay back 
amount advanced for ticket. Write Ger- 
man to Friedrich Schultheis, Schriesheim 
by Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 


MILLER, 41 YEARS OLD, 24 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, six years as superintendent and 
head miller in large mills, desires to make 
new connection with good firm; have small 
family; very best references. Address 1908, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MILLER WITH RESPONSIBLE FIRM 
that can give steady employment; experi- 
enced with wheat and corn; can do spout 
work; also furnish good references; state 
wages; available at once, Address 1919, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT NORTH- 
western southwestern mill in central 
states on salary and commission basis; 
have broad experience and good record. 
Address “Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 So. LaSalle St, Chicago, Ill. 


or 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—CONNECTION 
with good reliable mill making flour suit- 
able for baking and jobbing trade in this 
section; at present employed, but expect to 
make a change shortly; very best of refer- 
ences will be given, Address 1911, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A CHEMIST WITH NINE YEARS’ EX- 
perience wishes to correspond with reliable 
mill; capable in adjusting, assisting and 
demonstrating to baker, big or small shop; 
willing to demonstrate my capacity along 
this line. Address 1900, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Iowa for two mills, in charge of state 
one, general territory including Iowa for 
the other, desires to make change; 39 
years of age and married; satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address 972, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OF ANY SIZE MILL; 
A-1 qualification in grinding all kinds of 
wheat; my results in handling help have 
always been the best; understand install- 
ing machinery and keeping mill up to 
highest standard; can furnish high class 
recommendation. Address 1873, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OVER 300 
bbls capacity; am middle aged, married, 
21 years’ experience in large and small 
mills; four years with one of the most 
up-to-date large mills in Southwest; can 
come on short notice; good references. For 
more information address 1925, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN QUALIFIED BY ACTUAL EXPERI- 
ence in the baking business desires posi- 
tion as general salesman in the states of 
New York and New Jersey; thoroughly 
experienced in the analysis of flour, baking 
tests, shop experimental doughs, and can 
talk to the baker in his own language. 
“B,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St, New York City, 


IN 
for 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER IN 
mill up to 5,000 bbis; thoroughly familiar 
with all kinds of wheat, also rye, milling; 
wish to connect myself with reliable firm 
which is in need of a capable miller hav- 
ing the ability to handle men with good 
results; can furnish the very best of rec- 
ommendations. Address 1872, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SALES MAN- 
ager, personally acquainted with principal 
buyers in all important markets in these 
countries, is open for new connection; is 
now employed, but desires to make change 
for personal reasons; has demonstrated 
ability to get and keep business and for 
right mill can develop very satisfactory 
Latin American trade, Address 1886, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A 150-BBL MILL 
or larger by a man of lifelong experience 
in all branches of milling; also a good 
millwright; can keep mill in the best of 
repair and guarantee the best of results; 
have very good references as to my ability 
and character; would prefer Northwest 
in answering, state capacity of mill and 
salary you are willing to pay. Address 
1912, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FEED STORE, COAL ELE- 
store, doing about $75,000 
on main road and New 
between Syracuse 
schools and 


FOR SALE 
vator, general 
business a year; 
York Central railroad 
and Utica, N. Y; excellent 
prosperous farming country surrounding; 
county court house buildings, etce., across 
highway; excellent stand for live man with 
small capital. Address Oliver D. Burden, 
918 University Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


May 14, 1924 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—300-BBL MILL AND ELEVA- 
tor in heart of midwest wheat belt; water 
power; also new modern engine; this mill 
has always 
very 
quickly. 
cordia, 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


WALLICK & SHORB 


LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and 
TAX COUNSELLORS 
Earle W. Wallick, 
C.P.A.(Tl) 
D. J. Shorb 


International Bldg 
1319 F. Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D, ¢ 





For Sale—Mill and elevator in good 
condition, in a city of 6,000, located 





in east central Nebraska, two rail- 
roads; good farming community; 
only mill in this city; capacity 200 
bbis per day. This will be a bar- 
gain for some one. Address 1923, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


Northwestern Milling Equipment 
0. 


1600 East Lake Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








the 
sell 
Con- 


been successful and at 
now offered should 
P. O. Box 438, 


low price 
Address 
Kansas. 








TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Work: 
New York CHICAGO St. Lo 
Nashville 














The Value of Milling CLEAN WHEAT ONLY Shows in the Steady Demand for the Flo 





A Total Defeat for Dirty Wheat 


O GREAT is the sacrifice of profit by the 
flour mills of this Country, due to purchases of 
wheat that is unfit for milling because of con- 

tamination with dirt and smut, that it probably 


runs well in excess of six figures. 


wheat. Regardless 
—and no matter ho 
—the Wolf-Dawson 
restore it to good 
cheaply. 
defeat the dirty whe 


Perhaps you have never attempted to calculate your 


individual share of this enormous loss; but you must 
certainly know from experience that you are bear- 


ing a part of the burden. 


Equip your mill with the Wolf-Dawson Wheat 
Washer and Drier and you protect yourself against 
the losses now chargeable to purchases of dirty 


of how filthy the grain may le 
w badly contaminated with smut 
Wheat Washer and Drier wil! 
milling condition quickly aid 


It is the one machine that enables you |o 


at nuisance completely. 


The WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Mill Builders and 


4 Frour EXCHANGE 


651 ALASKA STREET, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Milling Engineers Since 1879 


" 400 New YorkK LiFe BUILDING, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

918-920 N. 46TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WOLF-DAWSO 


WHEAT WASHER and DRIE 











